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I. Executive Summary 

The Congressional-Executive Commission on China (CECC), es- 
tablished by the U.S. -China Relations Act of 2000 (19 U.S.C. 1307) 
as China prepared to enter the World Trade Organization, is man- 
dated to monitor human rights and the development of the rule of 
law in China, and to submit an annual report to the President and 
the Congress. The CECC is also mandated to maintain a database 
of political prisoners in China — individuals who have been impris- 
oned by the Chinese government for exercising their civil and polit- 
ical rights under China’s Constitution and laws or under China’s 
international human rights obligations. The Commission consists of 
nine Senators, nine Members of the House of Representatives, and 
five senior Administration officials appointed by the President and 
representing the Department of State, Department of Labor, and the 
Department of Commerce. The Commission’s Executive Branch 
members have participated in and supported the work of the Com- 
mission. The content of this Annual Report, including its findings, 
views, and recommendations, does not necessarily reflect the views 
of individual Executive Branch members or the policies of the Ad- 
ministration. The report covers the period from fall 2013 to fall 
2014. 

The Commission adopted this report by a vote of 17 to 0. f 


( 1 ) 
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Overview 

Human rights and rule of law conditions in China overall did not 
improve this past year, and declined in some of the areas covered 
by this report. The Chinese government and Communist Party con- 
tinued to emphasize authoritarian control at the expense of human 
rights and the rule of law. The limited space for peaceful expres- 
sion, assembly, and religious practice in China constricted further. 
The government tightened restrictions on rights advocates, civil so- 
ciety, human rights lawyers, domestic and foreign journalists, the 
Internet, and religious institutions. Additionally, the government 
denied medical treatment to imprisoned activists and targeted the 
family members and associates of rights advocates for retribution. 
The release of an unprecedented White Paper on Hong Kong and 
a National People’s Congress Standing Committee decision fueled 
concerns over Hong Kong’s “high degree of autonomy” and pros- 
pects for universal suffrage. The government continued with harsh 
security measures that failed to protect rights in ethnic minority 
regions that have experienced tragic incidents of violence and self- 
immolations in recent years. These negative developments over- 
shadowed potential areas of progress that include the announced 
abolition of the reeducation through labor system and environ- 
mental law and judicial reforms. 

Nearly 2 years into what likely will be a 10-year tenure. Presi- 
dent and Party General Secretary Xi Jinping has already left his 
mark on the nation. His priorities have included introducing the 
notion of the “Chinese dream” to spur a “great rejuvenation of the 
Chinese nation” and launching a campaign against corruption that 
has swept up some of China’s highest officials. His administration 
faces major challenges: a slowing economy, income inequality, eth- 
nic tensions, severe pollution, and food safety problems. As this re- 
port shows, however, Xi and his administration continue to adhere 
to the authoritarian model of his predecessors, one whose core te- 
nets are unchallenged leadership of the Party and extensive efforts 
to suppress perceived threats to the Party. Under this model, 
which Party leaders assert guarantees “social stability” and a “har- 
monious society,” China’s 1.4 billion citizens cannot participate 
freely in policymaking or governance. They do not possess a mean- 
ingful right to vote. They do not enjoy the basic freedoms of expres- 
sion, religion, and association provided in China’s Constitution. The 
Chinese government refers deferentially to the concept of rule of 
law. In practice, however, it routinely ignores or manipulates do- 
mestic and international laws for political purposes or to advance 
China’s economic interests. 

China’s adherence to this model poses a serious challenge to 
U.S. -China relations and China’s own development. There is a di- 
rect link between concrete improvements in human rights and the 
rule of law and the security and prosperity of the United States 
and China. The health of the U.S. economy and environment, the 
safety of the food supply, and the stability of the Pacific region de- 
pend on China complying with international law, enforcing its own 
laws, allowing the free flow of information, removing currency con- 
trols, and protecting citizens’ basic human rights. Improved compli- 
ance with international law and greater respect for human rights 
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will foster goodwill, trust, and confidence between China and the 
United States. Providing citizens with more avenues for justice and 
greater freedoms will help China address corruption, labor unrest, 
ethnic tensions, and food safety. It will increase stability and im- 
prove China’s standing worldwide. This future is possible, however, 
only if China’s leaders move in a new direction and begin to view 
human rights and the rule of law as essential components of, rath- 
er than as impediments to, economic and social progress. 

MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS IN 2014 

Three major developments this past year suggest that President 
Xi and his administration may exercise greater control and tolerate 
less dissent than previous administrations. First, the Party sought 
to expand and strengthen its authority on key issues including 
Hong Kong, the Internet, media, ethnic minority regions, religion, 
and civic engagement. Second, the Party moved to address policies 
unpopular with Chinese citizens and the international community, 
but reforms fell short of official claims and their implementation 
remained secondary to the Party’s political priorities. Third, Chi- 
na’s engagement in the international arena was marked by at- 
tempts to control the narrative on human rights and the rule of 
law, to deflect attention from its own abuses, and to dilute well- 
established international standards. A description of each trend fol- 
lows. 


Strengthening Authority in Key Areas 

The Communist Party sought to strengthen its authority in areas 
where it believed challenges were taking shape, viewing significant 
events and developments as threats rather than as opportunities 
for constructive engagement and transparency. The Party Central 
Committee convened the Third Plenum of the 18th Party Congress 
in November 2013, amid some hope that significant reforms would 
result. In its pronouncements, however, the Party ruled out polit- 
ical reforms, signaling instead that economic and legal reforms 
emerging from the Third Plenum would be firmly controlled by the 
Party. 

The Party constricted the already narrow space for tolerable dis- 
sent as it intensified its crackdown against individuals and groups 
of citizens calling for improved government policies and greater 
public participation. Participants in the New Citizens’ Movement, 
for example, held peaceful, small-scale demonstrations and meet- 
ings to press the government for reforms that included increased 
transparency of officials’ assets and educational equality for the 
children of migrant workers — concerns that the government has 
said it shares. Noteworthy for its intolerance of even modest calls 
for reform, the crackdown began in early 2013 with scores of deten- 
tions and continued this year with courts meting out harsh prison 
sentences to key figures, including rights advocates Xu Zhiyong, 
Liu Ping, and Wei Zhongping. Detentions accelerated in the lead- 
up to the 25th anniversary of the violent suppression of the 1989 
Tiananmen protests in June 2014, as the Party suppressed at- 
tempts by citizens to publicly, and in some cases privately, com- 
memorate this significant historical event. China’s small contingent 
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of rights lawyers were targeted, including noted public interest 
lawyer Pu Zhiqiang. Human rights groups estimate that authori- 
ties detained more than 200 people during the ongoing crackdown. 

Important developments in the Hong Kong Special Administra- 
tive Region (SAR) during this reporting year afforded the Chinese 
government and Party an opportunity to affirm the “high degree of 
autonomy” and “one country, two systems” framework guaranteed 
to Hong Kong under the Basic Law. China’s leaders instead chose 
to emphasize Chinese sovereignty and control over Hong Kong. As 
public debate in Hong Kong increased in the lead-up to a major de- 
cision that would determine how open and fair Hong Kong’s first 
“universal suffrage” election for its Chief Executive would be in 
2017, China’s central government dismissed large-scale expressions 
of support for democracy that attracted broad segments of Hong 
Kong society, notably the younger generation. Chinese authorities 
issued a first-ever White Paper on Hong Kong that emphasized 
centralized control as opposed to Hong Kong’s autonomy, and chal- 
lenged Hong Kong’s judicial independence by requiring that all 
Hong Kong judges as well as government officials be patriotic (“love 
China and love Hong Kong”) rather than simply serve and inter- 
pret the law. The central government dismissed as “illegal and in- 
valid” an informal referendum on Chief Executive candidate nomi- 
nation avenues in June 2014 that attracted some 800,000 Hong 
Kong residents, even though pro-Beijing elements in the SAR orga- 
nized their own informal signature campaign from July to August 
to condemn the Occupy Central movement. In August, the National 
People’s Congress Standing Committee issued its decision on Hong 
Kong’s electoral reform, which severely restricted the ability of can- 
didates to freely run for Chief Executive. The central government’s 
actions raise concerns about the future of the fragile freedoms and 
rule of law that distinguish Hong Kong from mainland China and 
underpin Hong Kong’s financial reputation and prosperity. 

Chinese officials also confronted a sharp increase in tragic inci- 
dents of violence involving members of the Uyghur ethnic minority 
group. Officials responded with a singular focus on security and 
economic measures without addressing decades-long resentment 
against Chinese policies that deny Uyghurs their cultural, reli- 
gious, and linguistic rights, and without attempting to balance se- 
curity with civil liberties and the free flow of information. In Sep- 
tember 2014, authorities imposed a life sentence on prominent 
Uyghur scholar Ilham Tohti, a peaceful, moderate critic of China’s 
policies who had sought to foster dialogue between Uyghurs and 
the majority Han population. The sentence was a clear sign the 
Party would not tolerate thoughtful debate or reconsideration of its 
policies toward the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region. 

In Tibetan areas of China, the rate of tragic self-immolations 
among the Tibetan ethnic minority slowed, and followed an in- 
crease in harsh security and punitive measures. One county issued 
provisions imposing collective punishment intended to deter Tibet- 
ans from self-immolating. Chinese government leaders showed no 
willingness to reexamine policies toward Tibetans that deny them 
cultural, religious, and linguistic rights or to engage in dialogue 
with representatives of the Tibetans’ exiled spiritual leader, the 
Dalai Lama. 
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The Party sought to tighten information flows within and out of 
China in an attempt to ensure the dominance of the Party’s view- 
points and guarantee that information unfavorable to the Party re- 
mained unseen. Chinese companies remained some of the least 
transparent in the world, aided by vaguely worded secrecy laws 
that prevent disclosure of key information, a major concern given 
the global influence of Chinese companies and reports of illegal 
subsidies and corruption, especially among China’s more than 

140.000 state-owned and state-controlled enterprises. Among the 
Party’s most formidable challenges is controlling China’s 632 mil- 
lion Internet users — the most of any country in the world — and 

250.000 news reporters and staff. Authorities detained over 100 
citizens in a crackdown on Twitter-like microblogs, which Chinese 
citizens had flocked to as a rare space to share information more 
freely. In the wake of the crackdown, posts on one of China’s most 
popular microblogging sites reportedly dropped 70 percent. Chinese 
journalists, already subject to numerous restrictions, faced ideolog- 
ical requirements and additional restraints on their ability to re- 
port critically on the government and share information with for- 
eign reporters. The government used access to China as a form of 
retaliation against foreign journalists and scholars. Foreign jour- 
nalists, who play a key role in disseminating information about 
China given the pervasive restrictions imposed on their domestic 
counterparts, faced delays and denials of visas as punishment for 
their reporting on sensitive issues such as the finances of the rel- 
atives of China’s top leaders. They received ominous warnings 
about reporting in the lead-up to the 25th anniversary of the 1989 
Tiananmen protests. The Chinese government blocked scholars 
who sought to enter China for research. 

Authorities also sought to further restrict the limited space for 
religious practice. Christians in particular were targeted over ap- 
parent concern at the growing popularity of Christianity in China. 
The government used a campaign against “illegal structures” to de- 
molish church buildings and remove religious symbols, including 
structures that previously had been approved by the government. 

Domestically, Interference Hinders Reforms 

The Party moved to address policies unpopular with Chinese citi- 
zens and the international community, but reforms did not meas- 
ure up to official claims and their implementation remained sec- 
ondary to the Party’s own political priorities. During the Party’s 
Third Plenum, officials suggested that China might move toward 
greater compliance with international trade rules by announcing 
that market forces would play a decisive role in the allocation of 
resources. The announcement, however, provided few details and 
included the significant caveat that state-owned enterprises, the 
source of many violations, would continue to play a leading role in 
the economy. 

In another heavily touted Third Plenum announcement, officials 
formally announced the abolition of the reeducation through labor 
system, a form of arbitrary detention used for decades to detain ac- 
tivists, Falun Gong practitioners, and other marginalized groups 
without trial or basic procedural protections. The move was a wel- 
come development, but the net effect of this policy shift was un- 
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clear, as reports emerged that authorities increased the use of 
other facilities, such as “legal education centers” and compulsory 
drug detox centers, to arbitrarily detain citizens. China’s criminal 
justice system saw some improvements, with defendants generally 
gaining greater access to counsel. Suspects in politically sensitive 
cases, however, appeared not to benefit. Torture, abuse, and denial 
of access to counsel continued to mar high-profile cases, including 
those involving Ilham Tohti, Xu Zhiyong, Pastor Zhang Shaojie, 
and a group of human rights lawyers who sought to assist unlaw- 
fully detained Falun Gong practitioners. 

In other areas, reforms resulted in limited or superficial changes 
to some policies, but failed to address the fundamental rights 
abuses that underpinned flawed policy. The government an- 
nounced, for example, a slight modification in the country’s popu- 
lation planning policy to allow a couple to have a second child if 
one of the parents was a single child, but failed to abolish a policy 
that itself violates international standards and leads to abuse by 
officials. The government continued to take steps toward limited 
easing of restrictions that prevent citizens from freely changing 
their residence, but failed to address the policy’s violation of inter- 
national standards on freedom of residence. 

The government continued to manage labor relations through the 
government-affiliated All-China Federation of Trade Unions, the 
only legal trade union in China, despite its relative ineffectiveness 
in responding to strikes and other labor protests emerging across 
a variety of industries and regions this past year. The Party took 
no steps to allow workers to organize independent unions. At the 
same time, authorities stifled the efforts of more independent labor 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) to support workers, in 
some cases detaining NGO staff. There continued to be reports of 
child and forced labor. The government’s crackdown on individual 
civil society advocates expanded to increase surveillance and har- 
assment of independent grassroots and foreign NGOs during this 
reporting year. Paradoxically, the government continued to claim 
that it was loosening restrictions on so-called non-governmental 
“social organizations,” to provide services to society and alleviate 
the government’s burdens, but not to remove basic restrictions on 
freedom of association and foster a vibrant, free civil society. 

Internationally, Manipulating the Discussion on China 

China’s engagement in the international arena was marked by 
attempts to control discussion of human rights and the rule of law 
and to deflect attention from its own abuses. In October 2013, the 
UN Human Rights Council (UNHRC), to which China was re- 
elected in November 2013, conducted its second Universal Periodic 
Review (UPR) of the Chinese government’s human rights record. 
Chinese officials harassed and detained citizens who sought to par- 
ticipate in China’s submission to the UNHRC for the review, in- 
cluding civil society activist Cao Shunli, and refused to allow inde- 
pendent civil society organizations to participate, resulting in Chi- 
na’s submission reflecting only the Party’s views. Cao died later, 
just weeks after her release from custody, raising questions about 
her condition in detention and lack of access to appropriate medical 
treatment. At the March 2014 UNHRC session in which the out- 
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come of China’s UPR was adopted, the Chinese government refused 
to accept most substantive recommendations, including a rec- 
ommendation urging it to provide a clearer time frame for ratifying 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, which 
China signed in 1998 and has repeatedly pledged to ratify. At the 
session, UN staff caught a Chinese representative monitoring and 
photographing the daughter of imprisoned Chinese dissident Wang 
Bingzhang, and China tried to prevent her from speaking at the 
session. The Commission’s review of China’s various reports to 
human rights bodies this past year showed that not one of the or- 
ganizations that China claimed to have consulted was independent 
from the government. China refused to cooperate with a UN in- 
quiry into North Korea’s human rights abuses and criticized the re- 
sulting report as “divorced” from reality. 

Despite being a member of the World Trade Organization (WTO) 
for 13 years, China still has not complied with many of its obliga- 
tions, including ending subsidies and preferential treatment for 
state-owned enterprises and providing transparency regarding sub- 
sidies, laws, and regulations. The U.S. Trade Representative re- 
ported this past year that China had imposed duties in retaliation 
for countries bringing WTO cases against China. In May, the De- 
partment of Justice (DOJ) indicted five members of China’s mili- 
tary on charges of committing cyber theft after they allegedly tar- 
geted companies that had been involved in trade actions against 
China. American and other foreign companies reported that they 
were unfairly targeted for antimonopoly enforcement in a move 
that some observers believed was intended to protect Chinese com- 
panies and could violate China’s WTO commitments. China report- 
edly failed to comply with a WTO ruling against it involving grain- 
oriented electrical steel. As of this report’s publication, China still 
had not signed the WTO Government Procurement Agreement. 

Amid greater international debate over the appropriate limits of 
government restriction and surveillance of the Internet, China 
sought to manipulate news coverage related to alleged state- 
sponsored computer hacking and position itself as a victim of cyber 
theft rather than as a sponsor or perpetrator. Chinese state-run 
media featured such reports prominently, despite well-documented 
evidence that China is a leading source of intellectual property 
theft through cyber and other means. After the DOJ’s indictment 
of members of China’s military, China suspended a cyber working 
group with the United States intended to develop rules of engage- 
ment for the Internet. China sought to advance the concept of 
“Internet sovereignty,” which, if implemented, would give countries 
greater leeway to restrict the Internet within their forders under 
the guise of “national sovereignty,” eroding international law that 
provides for freedom of expression “through any medium” and “re- 
gardless of frontiers.” 
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Key Recommendations 

This Commission recognizes that only China’s leaders and the 
Chinese people can determine how to proceed with their domestic 
affairs, but believes the international community has a responsi- 
bility to monitor compliance with international standards and to 
encourage their development and implementation. Based on the 
findings of this year’s report, the Commission makes the following 
13 main recommendations to Congress and the Administration to 
encourage China’s compliance with international human rights 
standards and the development of the rule of law. 

• Administration Coordination. The Administration should 
further strengthen interagency coordination to ensure that agencies 
interacting with the Chinese government are aware of human 
rights and rule of law issues relevant to their areas and are seek- 
ing opportunities to engage with Chinese officials on these issues 
at bilateral dialogues and other meetings. During such engage- 
ments, agencies including the Departments of State, Justice, En- 
ergy, Commerce, Defense, Labor, Agriculture, Education, Health 
and Human Services, the Environmental Protection Agency, and 
the U.S. Trade Representative, should broaden discussions to link 
human rights and rule of law improvements in China with ad- 
vances in economic, security, environmental, and diplomatic inter- 
ests. An integrated human rights diplomacy with China, coordi- 
nated across the entire U.S. Government, and led by the White 
House, should be reflected in any new National Security Strategy, 
Quadrennial Diplomacy and Development Review, or Quadrennial 
Defense Review undertaken by the White House, State Depart- 
ment, or Defense Department. 

• Administration Engagement. The Administration should 
continue to raise pertinent concerns relating to issues covered in 
this report, including, where appropriate, transparency, public par- 
ticipation, good governance, worker rights, environmental and pub- 
lic health concerns, and the rule of law, at the U.S. -China Strategic 
and Economic Dialogue, the U.S. -China Joint Commission on Com- 
merce and Trade, other bilateral meetings, and in multilateral or- 
ganizations where the United States and China are members, and 
coordinate information and priorities with other countries as appro- 
priate. The Administration should consider sending higher level of- 
ficials to the U.S. -China Human Rights Dialogue and the U.S.- 
China Legal Experts Dialogue. 

• Human Rights Advocates and Civil Society. Members of 
Congress and the Administration should, wherever possible, pub- 
licly recognize the work of Chinese rights advocates, independent 
NGOs, civil society, and human rights lawyers in promoting the 
rule of law and protecting human rights in China, and seek ways 
to ensure they are allowed to participate in international forums 
and dialogues. 

• Visa Policy. Members of Congress and the Administration 
should work together to ensure existing visa laws and policies, in- 
cluding Section 212 of the Immigration and Nationality Act and 
Presidential Proclamation 8697, effectively address Chinese govern- 
ment violations of human rights. Members of Congress and the Ad- 
ministration should share information regarding implementation of 
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current visa policies with respect to Chinese officials, and consider 
whether additional legislation or other measures are necessary to 
address issues such as visa delays and denials to American journal- 
ists, scholars, and human rights activists. 

• Hong Kong. Members of Congress and the Administration 
should renew the reporting requirements of Section 301 of the 
United States-Hong Kong Policy Act of 1992, paying particular at- 
tention to the development of democratic institutions in Hong Kong 
and China’s obligations under international treaties and agree- 
ments, and should ensure developments in Hong Kong are featured 
in other reports related to China. Members of Congress and the 
Administration should increase support for Hong Kong’s democracy 
through statements and meetings at the highest levels and visits 
to Hong Kong. Hong Kong issues should be raised in meetings in 
Beijing with central government officials given their overriding role 
in deciding questions of Hong Kong’s political development. 

• Press Freedom. Members of Congress and the Administration 
should give greater public expression, including at the highest lev- 
els of the U.S. Government, to the issue of press freedom in China, 
condemning the harassment and detention of both domestic and 
foreign journalists, the denial or delay of visas for foreign journal- 
ists, and the censoring or blockage of foreign media Web sites. U.S. 
officials should consistently link press freedoms to U.S. interests, 
noting how censorship and restrictions on journalists and media 
Web sites prevent the free flow of information on issues of public 
concern, including public health and environmental crises, food 
safety problems, and corruption, and acts as a trade barrier for for- 
eign media and companies attempting to access the Chinese mar- 
ket. 

• Forced Labor, Child Labor, Prison Labor. Members of 
Congress and the Administration should ensure existing laws and 
policies intended to prevent the importation or government pur- 
chase of goods made with forced labor, prison labor, or child labor, 
including Section 1307 of the Tariff Act of 1930, Executive Order 
13126 (Prohibition of Acquisition of Products Produced by Forced 
or Indentured Child Labor), Executive Order 13627 (Strengthening 
Protections Against Trafficking in Persons in Federal Contracts), 
effectively address forced labor, prison labor, and child labor con- 
cerns in China. Members of Congress and the Administration 
should consider whether additional legislation or other measures 
are necessary to increase supply chain transparency, close loop- 
holes such as the consumptive demand exemption in the Tariff Act, 
remove obstacles to effective enforcement of U.S. trade law, and en- 
sure that parties live up to existing agreements regarding trade 
and forced and prison labor products being exported to the United 
States. 

• Commercial Rule of Law. Members of Congress and the Ad- 
ministration should ensure China makes concrete improvements in 
ending currency controls, subsidies for state-owned enterprises, and 
other policies outlined in this report that violate China’s existing 
international trade obligations as a condition for progress in any 
U.S. trade-related negotiations with China, and ensure trans- 
parency and full public participation by all segments of American 
society in such negotiations. 
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• Ethnic Minorities. The Administration should address issues 
of human rights, security, and stability in China’s ethnic minority 
regions at bilateral security dialogues and any exchanges with Chi- 
nese military or police officials by sharing best practices and strate- 
gies and building cooperative exchanges on ways to balance civil 
rights and national security policy, to differentiate between peace- 
ful dissent and acts of violence, to protect human rights during 
“anti-terrorism” campaigns, and to recognize the international pro- 
tections applying to refugee populations. 

• Population Planning. Members of Congress and the Admin- 
istration should publicly link, wherever there is supporting evi- 
dence, the imbalanced sex ratios exacerbated by China’s coercive 
population planning policies with potential regional humanitarian 
and security concerns — trafficking, crime, increased internal and 
external migration, and other possible serious social problems — and 
discuss these issues in bilateral security dialogues. Members of 
Congress and Administration officials should urge the Chinese gov- 
ernment to abolish all birth restrictions for families and instead 
employ a human rights-based approach to providing freedom to 
build their families as they see fit and privacy for all citizens, espe- 
cially women. 

• Internet Freedom. Members of Congress and the Administra- 
tion should sustain, and where appropriate expand, programs that 
develop and widely distribute technologies that will assist Chinese 
human rights advocates and civil society organizations in circum- 
venting Internet restrictions in order to access and share content 
protected under international human rights standards. They 
should continue to expand Internet freedom programs for China at 
the Department of State and the Broadcasting Board of Governors 
to provide digital security training and capacity-building efforts for 
bloggers, journalists, civil society organizations, and human rights 
and Internet freedom activists in China. 

• Areas of Potential Progress. Members of Congress and the 
Administration should consider acknowledging and further inquir- 
ing with Chinese officials about areas of potential progress, includ- 
ing the announced abolition of the reeducation through labor sys- 
tem, efforts to curb wrongful convictions and increase protections 
for criminal defendants, amendments to the PRC Trademark Law 
that increase statutory damages for trademark infringement, revi- 
sions to the PRC Environmental Protection Law that include provi- 
sions that could improve transparency, and efforts to strengthen 
protections for persons with disabilities and victims of domestic vio- 
lence, as well as other potentially positive developments noted 
throughout this report. 

• Raising Political Prisoner Cases. Members of Congress and 
the Administration should consider raising more frequently with 
Chinese officials, both privately and publicly, cases of political or 
religious detention or imprisonment in China. In addition to calling 
for the release of individuals. Members of Congress and the Admin- 
istration should also consider, where relevant and credible, raising 
specific issues of concern, including prison conditions, an individ- 
ual’s health and access to medical treatment, the possibility of sen- 
tence reductions and medical parole, an individual’s access to fam- 
ily and legal representation, and harassment of the individual’s 
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family or friends. Members of Congress and the Administration are 
encouraged to consult the Political Prisoner Database {http:! / 
ppdcecc.gov) for reliable, up-to-date information on individual pris- 
oners or groups of prisoners. Below are some of the many cases re- 
quiring legal and/or humanitarian efforts across the issues covered 
by this report: 


Name and 
CECC record 
no. 

Case Summary 

Current Issues 

Pu Zhiqiang 
2014-00174 

Pu Zhiqiang, a prominent 
public interest lawyer, 
was detained in May 2014 
and formally arrested in 
June 2014. Pu had at- 
tended a private event 
commemorating the 1989 
Tiananmen protests prior 
to his detention. 

Pu Zhiqiang suffers from 
several medical ailments 
including diabetes, high 
blood pressure, and high 
cholesterol. Pu told his 
lawyer during a detention 
visit in June 2014 that 
“his health was wors- 
ening,” in part due to in- 
adequate medical treat- 
ment for his diabetes. 

Lobsang Jinpa 
2012-00275 

Lobsang Jinpa, a Tibetan 
Buddhist monk, was sen- 
tenced to 6 years in prison 
in February 2013. He may 
have provided information 
to foreign media about a 
June 2012 double self-im- 
molation. 

Lobsang Jinpa was de- 
scribed in a May 2014 
media report to be in “fail- 
ing health” due to kidney 
and liver “ailments,” to be 
suffering from poor nutri- 
tion, and to have been de- 
nied medical care. Based 
on his detention date and 
sentence, he would have 
been eligible for medical 
parole in May 2014. 

Zhang Shaojie 
2014-00126 

Zhang Shaojie, a Christian 
pastor at an officially 
sanctioned church, was 
sentenced to 12 years in 
prison in July 2014. 

Zhang had reportedly 
been in a dispute with 
local officials over land 
that was to be allocated 
for the building of a new 
church. 

Zhang Shaojie’s case was 
reportedly marred by sev- 
eral procedural violations, 
including repeated at- 
tempts by authorities to 
impede his access to legal 
counsel and reports of offi- 
cials detaining or coercing 
false testimony from wit- 
nesses. 
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Name and 
CECC record 
no. 

Case Summary 

Current Issues 

Liu Xiaobo 
2004-03114 

Liu Xiaobo, a prominent 
intellectual and long-time 
political reform advocate, 
was sentenced to 11 years 
in prison in December 

2009. Liu was a drafter 
and organizer of Charter 

08, a treatise advocating 
political reform and 
human rights. 

Liu Xiaobo remains im- 
prisoned at the Jinzhou 
Prison in Liaoning prov- 
ince. Based on his deten- 
tion date and sentence, he 
would have been eligible 
for parole in June 2014. 

Liu was awarded the 

Nobel Peace Prize in De- 
cember 2010 for “his long 
and non-violent struggle 
for fundamental human 
rights in China.” 

Liu Xia 
2010-00629 

Liu Xia, wife of political 
reform advocate Liu 

Xiaobo, has been confined 
to her home in Beijing 
municipality since October 
2010. Authorities have not 
charged or convicted her 
of any crime. 

Authorities continue to 
subject Liu Xia to surveil- 
lance and other restric- 
tions on her freedom of 
movement and expression. 
In February 2014, Liu was 
hospitalized amid reports 
of her worsening health 
due to heart problems and 
severe depression. Au- 
thorities reportedly re- 
fused to allow her to trav- 
el abroad for medical 
treatment. 

Liu Ping 
2013-00161 

Liu Ping, a rights advo- 
cate, was sentenced to 6 
years and 6 months in 
prison in June 2014. Liu 
had participated in peace- 
ful demonstrations calling 
for officials to disclose 
their assets. 

Liu’s lawyer reported in 
July 2013 that she had be- 
come “very weak” and 
“lost a great deal of 
weight” in detention. Au- 
thorities have denied Liu 
Ping medical care for se- 
vere diarrhea reportedly 
caused by poor sanitary 
conditions in detention. 
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Name and 
CECC record 
no. 

Case Summary 

Current Issues 

Ilham Tohti 
2012-00275 

Ilham Tohti, a professor 
and prominent Uyghur ad- 
vocate, was convicted of 
the charge of “separatism” 
and sentenced to life in 
prison in September 2014. 

Ilham Tohti suffers from 
several medical ailments 
including heart disease, 
pharyngitis, prostatitis, 
and an unknown liver con- 
dition. Tohti reportedly 
told his lawyers during a 
visit in June 2014 that he 
had “been mistreated in 
detention,” including au- 
thorities’ depriving him of 
food and adequate water 
for 10 days. 

Chen Kegui 
2013-00120 

Chen Kegui, the nephew 
of legal advocate Chen 
Guangcheng, was sen- 
tenced to 3 years and 3 
months in prison in No- 
vember 2012 following his 
uncle’s escape from illegal 
home confinement in April 
2012. 

Chen Kegui suffers from 
appendicitis. Chen’s moth- 
er reported after a Decem- 
ber 2013 prison visit that 
his “complexion looked 
very bad” and that “he 
was clutching his abdo- 
men and sweating pro- 
fusely.” Authorities have 
repeatedly rejected ap- 
peals for his release on 
medical parole. 

Zhu Yufu 
2004-02253 

Zhu Yufu, a long-time de- 
mocracy activist, was sen- 
tenced to 7 years in prison 
in February 2012. Au- 
thorities have imprisoned 
him in the Zhejiang No. 4 
Prison in Zhejiang prov- 
ince. 

Zhu Yufu suffers from sev- 
eral medical ailments in- 
cluding coronary heart 
disease, cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis, a lumbar disc 
herniation, and hyper- 
tension. Authorities have 
reportedly denied Zhu 
adequate medical care in 
detention and have re- 
peatedly refused applica- 
tions for his release on 
medical parole. 
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Name and 
CECC record 
no. 

Case Summary 

Current Issues 

Chen Xi 
2008-00379 

Chen Xi, a democracy ad- 
vocate, was sentenced to 

10 years in prison in De- 
cember 2011. Authorities 
have imprisoned him at 
the Xinyi prison in 

Guizhou province. 

Chen Xi suffers from 
chronic enteritis. Chen’s 
wife reported after a May 
2014 prison visit that his 
“body had become very 
weak and thin.” Authori- 
ties reportedly have de- 
nied Chen adequate med- 
ical care despite suffering 
“severe diarrhea” for over 
a year. 

Xu Zhiyong 
2005-00199 

Xu Zhiyong, a prominent 
rights advocate and a pro- 
moter of the New Citizens’ 
Movement (NCM), was 
sentenced to 4 years in 
prison in January 2014. 

Xu had been active for 
many years in legal re- 
form and educational 
equality causes. 

Xu Zhiyong’s case was re- 
portedly marred by proce- 
dural violations, including 
intimidation of witnesses 
and barring independent 
observers from the court- 
room. Xu had told an asso- 
ciate that the police of- 
fered him a deal that sug- 
gests the political motiva- 
tion behind his case: re- 
nounce the NCM and be 
spared prison. 
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Findings and Recommendations by Issue 

A summary of specific findings follows below for each section of 
this Annual Report, covering each area that the Commission mon- 
itors. In each area, the Commission has identified a set of issues 
that merit attention over the next year, and, in accordance with 
the Commission’s legislative mandate, submits for each a set of rec- 
ommendations to the President and the Congress for legislative or 
executive action. 


Freedom of Expression 
Findings 

• The Chinese government and Communist Party continued to 
restrict expression in ways that contravened international 
human rights standards, including Article 19 of the Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and Articles 19 
and 29 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. While 
such standards permit countries in limited circumstances to re- 
strict expression to protect interests such as national security 
and public order, official Chinese restrictions covered a broader 
range of activity, including peaceful dissent and expression 
critical of the Chinese Communist Party and government. 

• The Chinese government continued to take steps to expand 
the country’s telecommunications infrastructure and provide 
greater Internet access, particularly via mobile devices. There 
were 632 million Internet users in China at the end of June 
2014, including 527 million who accessed the Internet from mo- 
bile devices. 

• Officials in the Chinese government and Communist Party 
expressed heightened concerns regarding their ability to con- 
trol the Internet and signaled a renewed effort to strengthen 
control. Some reports described the Internet or online public 
opinion as a “struggle,” “battleground,” or “new challenge and 
new test” for authorities, and some cited “propaganda and ide- 
ological work” guidance from President Xi Jinping as their 
basis. Authorities launched a campaign against popular 
microblogs, detaining over 100 microbloggers and contributing 
to, according to one study, a decrease in posts of as much as 
70 percent on Weibo, the most popular microblogging platform. 

• Chinese authorities continued to block and filter sensitive 
online content, in some cases through censorship campaigns. 
Under high-level Party leadership, officials launched a “Sweep 
Away Pornography, Strike Down Illegal Publications” cam- 
paign that appeared to give authorities leeway to strengthen 
government and Party control over the Internet more broadly. 
Among the topics censored this year were environmental pro- 
tests, corruption investigations, and the 25th anniversary of 
the 1989 Tiananmen protests and their violent suppression. 
U.S. company Google experienced service disruptions in China 
shortly before the Tiananmen anniversary. Another U.S. com- 
pany, Linkedin, began censoring sensitive online content origi- 
nating in China, including a video expressing support for vie- 
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tims of the violent suppression of the 1989 Tiananmen pro- 
tests. 

• Authorities continued to detain or harass rights and democ- 
racy advocates, Internet writers, human rights lawyers, citizen 
journalists, and others who exercised their right to freedom of 
speech in a crackdown that some international media and indi- 
viduals in China described as the worst in recent decades. Au- 
thorities used vaguely worded criminal charges and extralegal 
harassment to punish citizens for free expression. Those de- 
tained or harassed for exercising freedom of expression in- 
cluded 16-year-old microhlog user Yang Zhong; rights advocate 
Hu Jia; “citizen journalists” Liu Xuehong, Xing Jian, and Wang 
Jing; and Internet user Qin Zhihui. Liu Xia — an artist and 
poet, and the wife of imprisoned Nohel Peace Prize laureate 
Liu Xiaoho — remained under illegal home confinement with no 
charges reported against her. Authorities also targeted individ- 
uals who sought to commemorate the 1989 Tiananmen protests 
in private meetings, memorial services, or online spaces. Ex- 
amples include leaders of the advocacy group Tiananmen 
Mothers Ding Zilin and You Weijie; filmmaker He Yang; Inter- 
net users Gu Yimin and Zhang Kunle; journalist Gao Yu; com- 
memoration participants Chen Wei, Yu Shiwen, Shi Yu, Fang 
Yan, and Hon Shuai; and university student Zhao Huaxu. 

• The Chinese government and Communist Party continued to 
control the press in violation of international standards. Begin- 
ning in 2014, China’s media regulator, the State Administra- 
tion for Press, Publications, Radio, Film, and Television 
(SAPPRFT), began requiring the country’s 250,000 news re- 
porters and staff to participate in a political training program 
as part of the annual press card renewal process. The program 
reportedly would include a test with content related to “social- 
ism with Chinese characteristics” and the “Marxist view on the 
press.” SAPPRFT also instructed media organizations to forbid 
journalists from publishing reports that are critical without re- 
ceiving approval from their employers, from reporting on issues 
outside of their designated issue areas, and from publishing 
critical reports through their own personal Web sites or publi- 
cations. 

• Outspoken journalists and newspaper staff continued to face 
reprisals for making comments officials deemed sensitive or 
conducting investigative reporting. Examples include the arrest 
of journalist Liu Hu, the firing of China Central Television 
journalist Wang Qinglei, the firing of Tencent journalist Zhang 
Jialong, the reassignment of journalist Luo Changping, and the 
detention of newspaper employee Xin Jian. 

• International media organizations and U.S. Government offi- 
cials expressed heightened concerns over the ability of foreign 
journalists to report independently in China. In December 
2013, authorities delayed visa renewals for approximately two 
dozen journalists in connection with reports from their media 
organizations on the assets of Chinese leaders’ family mem- 
bers. 
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Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Give greater public expression, including at the highest lev- 
els of the U.S. Government, to the issue of press freedom in 
China, condemning the harassment and detention of both do- 
mestic and foreign journalists, the denial or delay of visas for 
foreign journalists, and the censoring or blockage of foreign 
media Web sites. Consistently link press freedoms to U.S. in- 
terests, noting how censorship and restrictions on journalists 
and media Web sites prevents the free flow of information on 
issues of public concern, including public health and environ- 
mental crises, food safety problems, and corruption, and acts as 
a trade barrier for foreign media and companies attempting to 
access the Chinese market. Raise these issues with Chinese of- 
ficials during the Strategic and Economic Dialogue and other 
bilateral dialogues. Assess the extent to which China’s treat- 
ment of foreign journalists contravenes its WTO or other obli- 
gations. 

o Continue, and where appropriate expand, programs that de- 
velop and distribute widely technologies that will assist Chi- 
nese human rights advocates and civil society organizations in 
circumventing Internet restrictions, in order to access and 
share content protected under international human rights 
standards. Continue to expand Internet freedom programs at 
the Department of State and the Broadcasting Board of Gov- 
ernors for China to provide digital security training and capacity- 
building efforts for bloggers, journalists, civil society organiza- 
tions, and human rights and Internet freedom activists in 
China. 

o Raise with Chinese officials, during all appropriate bilateral 
discussions, the costs to U.S. -China relations and to the Chi- 
nese public’s confidence in government institutions that occurs 
when the Chinese government restricts political debate, advo- 
cacy for democracy or human rights, and other forms of peace- 
ful political expression. Emphasize that such restrictions con- 
travene international standards for the restrictions on free ex- 
pression, particularly those contained in Article 19 of the Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and Articles 19 
and 29 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Empha- 
size that such restrictions erode confidence in media and gov- 
ernment institutions. Submit questions for China’s next Uni- 
versal Periodic Review asking China to explain what steps it 
will take to ensure its restrictions on free expression conform 
to international standards. 

o Urge Chinese officials to end unlawful detention and official 
harassment of Chinese activists, lawyers, and journalists sub- 
ject to reprisals for exercising their right to freedom of expres- 
sion. Call on officials to end the illegal home confinement of in- 
dividuals such as Liu Xia; and release or confirm the release 
of individuals detained or imprisoned for exercising freedom of 
expression, such as Qin Zhihui, Gu Yimin, Zhang Kunle, Gao 
Yu, Yu Shiwen, and Hou Shuai. Raise these cases in bilateral 
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dialogues, such as the U.S.-China Human Rights Dialogue, 
U.S.-China Legal Experts Dialogue, and Strategic and Eco- 
nomic Dialogue, as well as through multilateral mechanisms, 
such as the UN Human Rights Council’s Universal Periodic 
Review and the UN Working Group on Arbitrary Detention. 

Worker Rights 
Findings 

• The Chinese government’s laws and practices continue to 
contravene international standards on freedom of association. 
Chinese workers are not free to form or join trade unions of 
their own choosing. The All-China Federation of Trade Unions 
(ACFTU), the official union under the direction of the Chinese 
government and Communist Party, is the only legal trade 
union organization in China. 

• The ACFTU continues to prioritize economic development 
and “social stability” in its approach to labor relations, while 
ACFTU support for workers has remained largely absent amid 
continued labor unrest. 

• Collective bargaining in China remains limited in both law 
and practice. Despite the ACFTU’s promotion of collective con- 
tracts and collective wage bargaining in recent years, the col- 
lective contract and consultation process remains problematic 
in part because trade unions lack autonomy and genuine work- 
er representation. 

• In the absence of effective support by the ACFTU, labor non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) and other civil society ac- 
tors have emerged to play a larger role in advising and sup- 
porting workers. Representatives of such organizations, how- 
ever, face harassment and detention. In April 2014, authorities 
detained labor NGO workers Zhang Zhiru and Lin Dong for as- 
sisting striking workers at a shoe factory in Dongguan munici- 
pality, Guangdong province. Many labor rights organizations 
also operate under uncertain conditions as they often are un- 
able to register as a “social organization” with authorities. 

• The Commission continued to observe reports of workers or- 
ganizing strikes and demonstrations in a variety of industries 
and regions across China, often prompted by systemic labor- 
related grievances, such as factory closings or relocations, and 
nonpayment of wages and benefits. Chinese authorities had 
varied responses to labor protests, in some cases tolerating 
strikes that were limited to demands for wages and benefits. 
At the same time, the Commission continued to observe reports 
of authorities using force against or detaining demonstrating 
workers. 

• A reported increase in labor unrest comes amid widespread 
economic and demographic shifts that observers contend are 
emboldening workers and affording them greater bargaining 
power in the workplace. Moreover, experts contend the in- 
creased activism of workers reflects a growing awareness of 
their rights and a greater confidence in taking collective action 
to redress workplace grievances. 
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• Migrant workers remained marginalized and vulnerable to 
exploitation in the workplace, facing problems such as wage ar- 
rears, social discrimination, and low levels of labor and social 
welfare protection. Continued barriers to public services in 
urban areas have led to an estimated 61 million migrant chil- 
dren being left behind by their parents to be raised in the 
countryside by other guardians or alone. These children report- 
edly have higher school dropout rates and are more at risk of 
sexual abuse. 

• Despite China’s laws and commitments under international 
standards prohibiting child labor, the use of underage workers 
remained evident in the electronics manufacturing industry, 
with instances also reported in other sectors. In December 
2013, Chinese media reported on the discovery of at least nine 
underage workers working in two electronics factories in 
Shenzhen municipality, Guangdong province. Systemic prob- 
lems in enforcement and a lack of sufficient resources report- 
edly continue to constrain efforts to reduce child labor. 

• Dispatch labor continues to be a significant problem despite 
legal reforms in recent years intended to limit its proliferation. 
In January 2014, the Ministry of Human Resources and Social 
Security issued the Interim Provisions on Labor Dispatch, 
which should restrict the use of dispatch labor. At the same 
time, the heavy reliance on dispatch labor by a number of in- 
dustries presents a clear challenge to achieving these limits. 

• Despite wage levels continuing to increase this past year, the 
rate of increase has not kept pace with rising living costs, par- 
ticularly for food and housing. Income inequality between dif- 
ferent regions, industrial sectors, and groups of workers has 
steadily increased. 

• Workers in China continue to face significant occupational 
health and safety risks. Officially reported fatalities have been 
consistently reduced over the past few years; however, unsafe 
working conditions and workplace abuses remain common. De- 
spite legal measures aimed at preventing workplace accidents 
and establishing a system to handle safety violations, systemic 
problems in implementation and enforcement, as well as the 
lack of meanin^ul worker participation in workplace decisions 
that impact safety and health continue to constrain efforts to 
reduce industrial accidents. 

Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Ensure existing laws and policies intended to prevent the 
importation or government purchase of goods made with forced 
labor, prison labor, or child labor, including Section 1307 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, Executive Order 13126 (Prohibition of Ac- 
quisition of Products Produced by Forced or Indentured Child 
Labor), Executive Order 13627 (Strengthening Protections 
Against Trafficking in Persons in Federal Contracts), effec- 
tively address forced labor, prison labor, and child labor con- 
cerns in China, and consider whether additional legislation or 
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other measures are necessary to increase supply chain trans- 
parency, close loopholes such as the consumptive demand ex- 
emption in the Tariff Act, remove obstacles to effective enforce- 
ment of U.S. trade law, and ensure that parties live up to ex- 
isting agreements regarding trade and forced and prison labor 
products being exported to the United States, 
o Reexamine the 1992 Memorandum of Understanding on 
Prison Labor and 1994 Statement of Cooperation between the 
United States and China in light of the Chinese government’s 
lack of compliance with its obligations under these bilateral 
agreements and consider whether additional legislation or 
other measures are necessary to prevent the importation of 
goods from China manufactured through prison labor. Increase 
the presence and resources of Immigration and Customs En- 
forcement officers in China to better pursue investigations into 
the importation of forced labor products. 

o Engage in dialogue with government officials, workers, and 
trade union officials in locations that have experienced success- 
ful cases of collective bargaining and identify ways to increase 
awareness of those experiences including through sponsoring 
education initiatives and conferences on collective bargaining 
that bring together civil society, trade union officials, workers, 
and government officials. Where possible, prioritize programs 
that demonstrate the ability to conduct collective bargaining 
pilot projects in enterprises with no functioning union present, 
o Convey support in all appropriate bilateral dialogues for 
functioning collective bargaining and direct elections of trade 
union representatives, emphasizing the benefits increased 
worker representation have for resolving workplace grievances 
and preventing wildcat strikes. Engage in dialogue with gov- 
ernment, trade union officials, and employers to identify oppor- 
tunities to increase awareness of successful experiences with 
direct elections of trade union representatives and to provide 
elected trade union officials with ongoing training and support, 
o Support the U.S. Department of Labor’s annual Labor Dia- 
logue and its annual Work Safety Dialogue with the Chinese 
government. Support the ongoing cooperation between the U.S. 
Department of Labor and the China National Coal Association 
by increasing work on and funding for technical cooperation 
and exchange projects regarding industry regulatory compli- 
ance, worker representation at coal mines, and safety and 
health improvements. 

o Encourage the expansion of exchanges among U.S. collective 
bargaining practitioners and Chinese labor rights advocates in 
non-governmental organizations, lawyers’ associations, aca- 
demia, and the official trade union through conferences and 
other exchange projects sponsored by relevant U.S. government 
agencies. Prioritize exchanges that emphasize face-to-face 
meetings with hands-on practitioners and trainers, 
o Engage the Chinese government in discussions about estab- 
lishing a multi-stakeholder initiative to address the challenges 
of child labor and its root causes, including policies and pro- 
grams to provide access to education and to alleviate poverty. 
Participants in the initiative would include the U.S. and Chi- 
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nese Governments, multinational corporations, and relevant 
civil society organizations. 

o Encourage Chinese officials through all appropriate bilateral 
discussions to publish detailed statistical data on child labor 
and information on measures taken to prevent the employment 
of children under the age of 16. Seek opportunities to support 
capacity-building programs to strengthen Chinese labor and 
legal aid organizations involved in defending the rights of 
workers. Encourage Chinese officials at local levels to develop, 
maintain, and deepen relationships with labor organizations 
and businesses inside and outside of China, and to invite these 
groups to increase the number of training programs in China, 
o Support China’s increased engagement and cooperation with 
the International Labour Organization (ILO) through selected 
funding for ILO technical cooperation projects with China. Re- 
quest that the ILO increase its work with China on observing 
core labor standards including freedom of association and the 
right to organize. 


Criminal Justice 
Findings 

• Developments in criminal justice this year were driven by 
the Chinese Communist Party and government’s paramount 
concerns: “maintaining social stability” {weiwen) and ensuring 
the continuance of one-party rule. 

• Chinese authorities have intensified their use of vaguely de- 
fined non-political crimes to suppress and punish dissent, 
rights advocacy, and perceived challenges to Party rule. For ex- 
ample, Xu Zhiyong, a prominent rights advocate and a pro- 
moter of the New Citizens’ Movement was sentenced to four 
years in prison in January 2014 for “gathering a crowd to dis- 
turb order in a public place.” Authorities criminally detained 
public interest lawyer Pu Zhiqiang and a number of other 
rights advocates and lawyers for “picking quarrels and pro- 
voking trouble” in the run-up to the 25th anniversary of the 
violent suppression of the 1989 Tiananmen protests. 

• The Chinese government announced the abolition of the 
extrajudicial reeducation through labor (RTL) system, a move 
that was welcomed domestically and by the international com- 
munity, including this Commission. However, many other 
forms of extrajudicial detention remain (including custody and 
education, compulsory drug detox centers, “legal education cen- 
ters,” “reprimand centers,” and other forms of “black jails”), 
which authorities are reportedly using more frequently to arbi- 
trarily detain citizens in the aftermath of the abolition of RTL. 

• Reports indicate that since the revised PRC Criminal Proce- 
dure Law (CPL) took effect on January 1, 2013 the ability of 
criminal defense lawyers to meet with their detained clients 
has improved except in “politically sensitive” cases. Although 
the revised CPL contains provisions aimed at increasing the 
rate at which witnesses appear in court to provide testimony 
in criminal cases and excluding illegally obtained evidence, 
thus far there has been little improvement. Provisions in the 
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CPL that, if implemented effectively, would enhance rights of 
criminal suspects and defendants, are routinely ignored by au- 
thorities in “politically sensitive” cases. For example, Uyghur 
scholar Ilham Tohti was held incommunicado for more than 
five months without access to his lawyer, and Urumqi procura- 
torial authorities failed to provide advance notice to Tohti’s 
lawyer before his indictment, in contravention of the CPL. 
Courts also denied lawyers’ witness requests in the trials of 
Pastor Zhang Shaojie and rights advocate Xu Zhiyong. 

• A disturbing development that emerged during this report- 
ing year was authorities’ use of state television to broadcast 
the videotaped “confessions” of several high-profile suspects, 
including veteran journalist Gao Yu and Sichuan mining ty- 
coon Liu Han. Such “confessions” — obtained while in police 
custody and without the presence of a lawyer — deprive detain- 
ees of their fair trial rights and presumption of innocence. 

• The government and Party have continued to highlight the 
problem of confessions coerced through torture and wrongful 
convictions. Torture and abuse in custody nevertheless re- 
mained prevalent. In spring 2014, for example, authorities de- 
tained and tortured four human rights lawyers who sought to 
provide legal assistance to unlawfully detained Falun Gong 
practitioners in Heilongjiang province. Torture is pervasive in 
“legal education centers” and other detention facilities that are 
used to detain Falun Gong practitioners. 

• The denial of adequate, timely medical care for detainees 
garnered much attention this year when authorities denied 
necessary medical care to activist Cao Shunli, who died two 
weeks after her release from detention. Other detainees whose 
health was at risk in 2014 include Ilham Tohti and Chen 
Kegui. 

• The government continued to treat data on the use of the 
death penalty as a “state secret” and rejected recommendations 
made during its Universal Periodic Review in October 2013 
that it publish official statistics on the application of the death 
penalty. Although the trend is toward fewer executions in 
China, according to Amnesty International, the Chinese gov- 
ernment executed more people in 2013 than the rest of the 
world combined. The government has stated that it will further 
reduce the number of death penalty eligible crimes, which cur- 
rently stands at 55. 

• Organs are still harvested from executed prisoners. In April 
2014, a health official stated that the Chinese government was 
unable to announce a specific timetable for ending the practice 
of using the organs of executed prisoners for organ transplants 
because of the low number of donors and a severe organ short- 
age. 


Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Urge the Chinese government to publicly commit to a spe- 
cific timetable for ratification of the International Covenant on 
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Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR), which the Chinese govern- 
ment signed in 1998 but has not yet ratified, 
o Call on the Chinese government to abolish all forms of 
extrajudicial detention, including compulsory drug detoxifica- 
tion centers, custody and education facilities, “legal education 
centers,” “reprimand centers,” and other forms of “black jails,” 
and ensure that the fair trial rights of Chinese citizens under 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the ICCPR are 
guaranteed. 

o Encourage the Chinese government to establish an inde- 
pendent national human rights institution (NHRI) for the pro- 
tection and promotion of human rights according to the Paris 
Principles, as was recently recommended by the UN Com- 
mittee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights after its review 
of China’s compliance with the International Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights in May 2014. The NHRI 
could focus its work in a manner that reflects priorities estab- 
lished by the UN Office of the High Commissioner for Human 
Rights, such as prevention of arbitrary detention and torture, 
o Urge China to release Chinese citizens who have been de- 
tained or imprisoned for vague crimes in connection with their 
rights activism and advocacy, such as Xu Zhiyong, and public 
interest lawyers Pu Zhiqiang and Chang Boyang. Support tech- 
nical assistance and exchange programs that focus on issues 
relating to health care in detention facilities, including health 
care standards and their formulation, funding mechanisms, de- 
livery of services, complaint procedures, and monitoring and 
oversight. 

o Remind the Chinese government of its commitment to invite 
the UN High Commissioner for Human Rights to visit China, 
and encourage China to issue an invitation promptly, 
o Press China to extend invitations to all UN special 
rapporteurs and other special procedures that have requested 
to visit China, including the UN Working Group on Enforced 
or Involuntary Disappearances, the special rapporteurs on free- 
dom of association and assembly, the situation of human rights 
defenders, and the independence of judges and lawyers, 
o Support programs and international cooperation on issues 
relating to the role of criminal defense lawyers in defending 
rights of suspects and defendants through the criminal justice 
process, in particular the critical role of witnesses in criminal 
trials and mechanisms for their protection, 
o Urge China to announce a specific timetable for ending the 
practice of harvesting organs from executed prisoners. 

Ereedom of Religion 
Findings 

• The Chinese government continued to restrict Chinese citi- 
zens’ freedom of religion during the Commission’s 2014 report- 
ing year. China’s Constitution guarantees “freedom of religious 
belief’ but limits protection only to “normal religious activi- 
ties,” a term applied in a manner that contravenes inter- 
national human rights protections for freedom of religion, in- 
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eluding Article 18 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and Article 18 of the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights. The Chinese government continued to rec- 
ognize only five religions — Buddhism, Catholicism, Islam, Prot- 
estantism, and Taoism. Groups wishing to practice these reli- 
gions are required to register with the government and are 
subject to ongoing government controls. Both registered and 
unregistered religious groups deemed to run afoul of state-set 
parameters continued to face harassment, detention, imprison- 
ment, and other abuses, and the government continued to out- 
law some religious and spiritual communities, including Falun 
Gong. 

• The Chinese government continued to use laws, regulations, 
and policy measures to control religious practices in China, 
rather than protect the religious freedom of all Chinese citi- 
zens. 

• Authorities continued to ensure that Buddhist doctrine and 
practice conform to government and Chinese Communist Party 
objectives. 

• Authorities continued to deny Catholics in China the free- 
dom to accept the authority of the Holy See to select bishops. 
Authorities harassed and detained Catholic clergy who refused 
to cooperate with the government and Party, including Bishop 
Joseph Fan Zhongliang (d. March 2014), Bishop Thaddeus Ma 
Daqin, priests Tian Dalong and Peng Weizhao. 

• Authorities launched a three-year (2013-2015) “decisive bat- 
tle” campaign aimed at reducing Falun Gong activities and 
“transforming” Falun Gong practitioners. The new campaign 
has been carried out at all levels of government, and authori- 
ties set specific “transformation” quotas to meet local goals. 
Authorities harassed and detained persons who attempted to 
assist Falun Gong practitioners, including four lawyers who at- 
tempted to provide legal assistance to Falun Gong practitioners 
detained at the Jiansanjiang “legal education center” in 
Heilongjiang province. 

• Authorities continued to regulate the confirmation of Islamic 
religious leaders and annual overseas pilgrimages. Local gov- 
ernments across China continued to control the content of ser- 
mons and the interpretation of Islamic scriptures. Authorities 
in the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region banned Uyghur 
Muslim students, civil servants, and hospital employees from 
observing Ramadan. In contrast, Chinese authorities afforded 
Hui Muslims greater freedom of religion, allowing them to ob- 
serve Ramadan and to make overseas pilgrimages in growing 
numbers. 

• The government and Party continued to control and guide 
the interpretation of Protestant doctrine and theology in an ef- 
fort to conform the Christian faith to Party goals and ideology. 
Chinese authorities harassed, detained, imprisoned, and inter- 
fered with religious activities of members of both registered 
and unregistered Protestant communities who ran afoul of gov- 
ernment or Party policy. This past year, the Commission ob- 
served a trend of increasing government harassment against 
officially sanctioned churches. In particular, authorities in 
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Zhejiang province launched a three-year campaign (2013-2015) 
to address “illegal structures” and targeted both registered and 
unregistered protestant churches for church demolition and 
cross removal. 

• Authorities maintained control over Taoist doctrine, clergy 
appointments, sites of worship, and religious activities. 

• Despite lacking formal central government recognition, some 
religious communities, such as the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
have been able to operate inside China, and continued to ap- 
peal to the Chinese government for official recognition. 

Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Call on the Chinese government to guarantee to all citizens 
freedom of religion in accordance with Article 18 of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and to remove its frame- 
work for recognizing only select religious communities for lim- 
ited state protections. Stress to Chinese authorities that free- 
dom of religion includes the right to freely adopt and practice 
religious beliefs, and that China’s limited protections for “nor- 
mal religious activities” do not meet international standards 
for freedom of religion. 

o Stress to the Chinese government that the right to freedom 
of religion includes: the right of Buddhists to carry out activi- 
ties in temples independent of state controls over religion, the 
right of Buddhist clergy to select monastic teachers under Bud- 
dhist procedures and standards, and the right of Tibetan Bud- 
dhists to express openly their respect or devotion to Tibetan 
Buddhist teachers, including the Dalai Lama; the right of 
Catholics to recognize the authority of the Holy See in matters 
relating to the practice of their faith, including to make bishop 
appointments; the right of Falun Gong practitioners to freely 
practice Falun Gong inside China; the right of Muslims to en- 
gage in preaching, overseas pilgrimage, the selection and train- 
ing of religious leaders, and the observance of Ramadan with- 
out state interference; the right of Protestants to worship free 
from state controls over doctrine and worship, free from har- 
assment, detention, and other abuses for public and private 
manifestations of their faith, including the display of crosses; 
and the right of Taoists to interpret their teachings free from 
government guidance. 

o Call for the release of Chinese citizens confined, detained, or 
imprisoned for peacefully pursuing their religious beliefs in- 
cluding the right to hold and exercise those beliefs. Such pris- 
oners include: Sonam Lhatso (a Tibetan Buddhist nun sen- 
tenced in 2009 to 10 years’ imprisonment for her activism call- 
ing for Tibetan independence and the Dalai Lama’s return to 
Tibet); Thaddeus Ma Daqin (the Auxiliary Bishop of the 
Shanghai diocese who has been under extralegal confinement 
since July 2012 for renouncing his affiliation with the Chinese 
Catholic Patriotic Association); Wang Zhiwen (a Falun Gong 
practitioner serving a 16-year sentence for organizing peaceful 
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protests in 1999); Abdukiram Abduveli (a Uyghur religious 
leader who has been imprisoned for 21 years, and is now serv- 
ing an additional sentence that expires in 2019); Zhang Shaojie 
(a pastor of an officially sanctioned church in Nanle county, 
Henan province, sentenced to 12 years in prison for a church 
land dispute with the local government); and other prisoners 
mentioned in this report and in the Commission’s Political 
Prisoner Database. 

o Call on the Chinese government to implement accepted rec- 
ommendations from its October 2013 UN Universal Periodic 
Review, including: taking necessary measures to ensure that 
rights to freedom of religion, as well as religious culture and 
expression, are fully observed and protected; cooperating with 
the UN human rights system, specifically UN special proce- 
dures and mandate holders; facilitating visits for UN High 
Commissioners and special procedures to China; taking steps 
to ensure lawyers working to advance human rights, including 
religious rights, can practice their profession freely and 
promptly investigate allegations of violence and intimidation 
impeding their work; and considering possible revisions to leg- 
islation and administrative restrictions to provide better pro- 
tection of freedom of religion. 

o Call on China to eliminate criminal and administrative pen- 
alties that target religious and spiritual movements, which 
have been used to punish Chinese citizens for exercising their 
right to freedom of religion. Specifically, call on China to abol- 
ish Article 300 of the PRC Criminal Law (which criminalizes 
using a “cult” to undermine implementation of state laws) and 
Article 27 of the PRC Public Security Administration Punish- 
ment Law (which stipulates detention or fines for organizing or 
inciting others to engage in “cult” activities and for using 
“cults” or the “guise of religion” to disturb social order or to 
harm others’ health). 

o Encourage U.S. political leaders to visit religious sites in 
China to raise awareness and promote freedom of religion, in 
keeping with international human rights standards. 

Ethnic Minority Rights 
Findings 

• During the 2014 reporting year, Chinese authorities enforced 
harsh restrictions and crackdowns on ethnic minorities, par- 
ticularly those living in the Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) 
and other Tibetan autonomous areas of China, the Xinjiang 
Uyghur Autonomous Region (XUAR), and the Inner Mongolia 
Autonomous Region (IMAR). Authorities tightened controls on 
ethnic minority advocates who sought to peacefully assert their 
distinct cultural, linguistic, and religious identities and who 
criticized state policies. 

• During the 2014 reporting year, Mongol herders protested 
state and private exploitation of their traditional grazing 
lands, raising concerns such as inadequate compensation, loss 
of livelihood due to environmental destruction, and involuntary 
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resettlement. Security officials reportedly detained and beat 
many of the herders and obstructed the protests. 

• On May 13, 2014, Mongolian authorities reportedly forcibly 
returned Mongol rights advocates Dalaibaatar Dovchin and 
Tulguur Norovrinchen to China. The forced repatriation of the 
two rights advocates suggests increased Chinese government 
pressure on Mongolian authorities to restrict rights advocacy 
carried out by Chinese citizens in Mongolia. At the time of 
their deportation, Dovchin reportedly had a valid student visa 
and Norovrinchen reportedly had a valid Asylum Seeker Cer- 
tificate issued by the UN High Commissioner for Refugees. 

• During the 2014 reporting year, Mongol rights advocate 
Hada remained in poor health in extralegal detention despite 
his completion of a 15-year prison sentence on December 10, 
2010. Hada’s case highlights state repression of Mongols’ 
peaceful protest and assertions of cultural identity. According 
to Hada’s wife Xinna, authorities threatened her with deten- 
tion after she spoke publicly about her husband’s continued ex- 
tralegal detention, and maintained restrictions, including on 
the freedom of movement, on her and the couple’s son, Uiles. 

Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Continue to build the capacity of Mongol, Uyghur, and Ti- 
betan groups working to advance human rights, environ- 
mental, and economic development and rule of law in China 
through U.S. foreign assistance funding and through encour- 
aging additional support from both United Nations and non- 
governmental sources. 

o Using forums including the U.S. -China Joint Committee on 
Environmental Cooperation and the U.S. -China Energy Policy 
Dialogue, urge Chinese officials to investigate the environ- 
mental impact of the dumping of toxic waste due to mining ac- 
tivities in the IMAR, and urge IMAR officials to examine herd- 
ers’ complaints regarding the death of livestock and degrada- 
tion of grazing lands due to pollution caused by mining and 
other development projects. Convey to the Chinese government 
the importance of respecting and protecting ethnic minority 
cultures and languages. In accordance with the Regional Ethnic 
Autonomy Law, urge Chinese officials to provide ethnic minor- 
ity students and parents a choice of what language or lan- 
guages of instruction should be used at schools they attend in 
the TAR, XUAR, and IMAR. 

o Urge Chinese authorities to refrain from pressuring the gov- 
ernment of Mongolia to forcibly return Mongol Chinese citizens 
due to their rights advocacy. Under the 1951 UN Convention 
relating to the Status of Refugees and its 1967 Protocol, to 
which China has acceded and to which Mongolia is considering 
accession, countries are obligated to refrain from repatriating 
those who fear persecution upon return to their country of ori- 
gin. 
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o Call on the Chinese government to release people detained 
or imprisoned for advocating ethnic minority rights, including 
Mongol rights advocate Hada, former medical school principal 
Batzangaa, and other prisoners mentioned in this report and 
in the Commission’s Political Prisoner Database, 
o Urge Chinese authorities to end restrictions on the freedom 
of movement and other unlawful restrictions against Hada’s 
wife Xinna and son Uiles. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights grants “everyone . . . the right to freedom of movement 
and residence within the borders of each state.” Urge Chinese 
authorities to engage with the Chairperson-Rapporteur of the 
UN Working Group on Arbitrary Detention regarding Hada’s 
continued detention. 

Population Planning 
Findings 

• In November 2013, the Chinese government announced a 
slight modification of China’s population planning policy, al- 
lowing couples to bear a second child if one parent is an only 
child. Experts predict the change will affect a limited number 
of couples, mostly concentrated in urban areas. In addition, ex- 
perts anticipate that many couples may choose not to bear a 
second child even if they are now eligible. Thus far China has 
seen a smaller increase in births than predicted. Meanwhile, 
Chinese and international experts continued calls for the can- 
cellation of the one-child policy. 

• Chinese government officials continued to implement popu- 
lation planning policies that interfere with and control the re- 
productive lives of Chinese citizens, especially women. Officials 
employed various methods including fines, withholding of so- 
cial benefits and permits, forced sterilization, forced abortion, 
and arbitrary detention to punish policy violators. 

• The PRC Population and Family Planning Law is not con- 
sistent with standards set forth in international agreements, 
including the 1995 Beijing Declaration and the 1994 Pro- 
gramme of Action of the Cairo International Conference on 
Population and Development. Controls imposed on Chinese 
women and their families, and additional abuses engendered 
by the system, from forced abortion to discriminatory policies 
against “out-of-plan” children, also violate standards set in the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child and the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. China is a 
State Party to these treaties and has committed to upholding 
their terms. 

• Chinese law prohibits official infringement upon the rights 
and interests of citizens while implementing population plan- 
ning policies but does not define what constitutes a citizen’s 
right or interest. Chinese law does not stipulate punishments 
for officials who demand or implement forced abortions. Pro- 
vincial population planning regulations in at least 22 of China’s 
31 provinces explicitly instruct officials to implement abortions 
for “out-of-plan” pregnancies, often referred to as a “remedial 
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measure” (bujiu cuoshi), with no apparent requirement for par- 
ents’ consent. 

• The Chinese government’s population planning policies con- 
tinue to exacerbate the country’s demographic challenges, 
which include an aging population, diminishing workforce, and 
skewed sex ratio. 

• Reports emerged highlighting local governments’ misuse or 
incomplete disclosure of money collected through population 
planning fines (termed “social maintenance fees”), noting that 
in some localities officials were permitted to retain a percent- 
age of proceeds made from these fees, and that in some cases 
officials spent collected “fees” on personal expenditures. Such 
monetary benefits could serve as incentives for officials to im- 
plement illegal or coercive collection measures. 

• Authorities in some localities denied birth permits and 
hukous — household registration permits — for children whose 
parents disobeyed local family planning requirements. People 
who lack hukous in China face considerable difficulty accessing 
social benefits afforded to registered citizens. 

Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Publicly link, wherever there is supporting evidence, the im- 
balanced sex ratios exacerbated by China’s population planning 
policies with potential regional humanitarian and security con- 
cerns — trafficking, crime, increased internal and external mi- 
grations, and other possible serious social, economic, and polit- 
ical problems — and discuss these issues in bilateral security 
dialogues. 

o Urge the Chinese government to take recent policy relax- 
ations further, abolishing all birth restrictions on families, and 
instead employing a human rights-based approach to providing 
freedom to build their families as they see fit and privacy for 
all citizens, especially women. In meetings with the Chinese 
government, highlight the concluding observations of the Com- 
mittee on the Rights of the Child. 

o Press Chinese officials to reevaluate the PRC Population and 
Family Planning Law and bring it into conformance with inter- 
national standards set forth in international agreements, in- 
cluding the 1995 Beijing Declaration; the 1994 Programme of 
Action of the Cairo International Conference on Population and 
Development; the Convention on the Rights of the Child; and 
the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights. 

o Call on China’s central and local governments to vigorously 
enforce provisions under Chinese law that provide for punish- 
ment of officials and other individuals who violate the rights 
of citizens when implementing population planning policies 
and to clearly define what these rights entail. Urge the Chi- 
nese government to establish penalties, including specific 
criminal and financial penalties, for officials and individuals 
found to commit abuses such as coercive abortion and coercive 
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sterilization — practices that continue in China. Urge the Chi- 
nese government to prohibit material, career, and financial 
incentives and disincentives that motivate officials to use coer- 
cive or unlawful practices in implementing family planning 
policies. 

o Encourage the Chinese government to ensure citizens’ lawful 
right to the knowledge of various contraceptive methods avail- 
able to them and to ensure citizens’ right to choose whether 
and which to use. 

o Support the development of international cooperation and 
legal aid and training programs that help citizens pursue com- 
pensation under the PRC State Compensation Law and that 
help citizens pursue other remedies from the government for 
injuries suffered as a result of official abuse related to China’s 
population planning policies. 

o Urge Chinese authorities to heed the recommendations of 
the UN Committee on the Rights of the Child to “reform family 
planning policies in order to remove all forms of penalties and 
practices that deter parents or guardians from registering their 
children” and “abandon the hukou system in order to ensure 
birth registration for all children.” 

Freedom of Residence and Movement 
Findings 

• The Chinese government continued to largely enforce the 
household registration {hukou) system first established in 
1958. This system limits the right of Chinese citizens to freely 
determine their place of residence. The hukou system’s regula- 
tions classify Chinese citizens as either rural or urban and 
confer legal rights and access to social services based on that 
classification. The implementation of these regulations dis- 
criminates against rural hukou holders who migrate to urban 
areas by denying them equal access to social benefits and pub- 
lic services enjoyed by registered urban residents. The hukou 
system conflicts with international human rights standards 
guaranteeing freedom to choose one’s residence and prohibiting 
discrimination on the basis of “national or social origin, birth 
or other status.” 

• The Chinese government continued to make uneven progress 
toward reforming the hukou system. The State Council and 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party issued a 
plan for urbanization in March 2014 that anticipates 100 mil- 
lion people obtaining urban hukou status by 2020. The plan, 
however, does not provide for issuing urban hukous to all mi- 
grants moving to cities. Instead, it calls for easing restrictions 
on urban hukous according to city size, retaining strict control 
over the populations of large cities but loosening restrictions on 
smaller cities. 

• Several local governments have proposed or implemented 
policies that seek to ease restrictions on some rights and privi- 
leges of migrants lacking urban hukous. However, a number of 
these reforms carry qualifying conditions which many migrants 
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find difficult to meet, including educational, financial, and em- 
ployment requirements, among others. 

• Chinese officials continued to deny citizens who criticize the 
government their internationally recognized right to leave the 
country. There were numerous reports of dissidents being de- 
nied passports and the right to exit the country. Uyghurs and 
Tibetans, in particular, continued to face heavy restrictions on 
obtaining passports. The Chinese government also continued to 
deny the right of return to those expressing views the govern- 
ment perceives to be threatening, in violation of international 
standards. 

• Chinese authorities continued to violate the internationally 
recognized right which provides that “[ejveryone lawfully with- 
in the territory of a State shall . . . have the right to liberty 
of movement . . . .” Authorities increased restrictions on free- 
dom of movement during politically sensitive periods, pre- 
venting, for example, human rights lawyer Mo Shaoping from 
meeting with the German vice chancellor in Beijing munici- 
pality in April 2014, and Tibetan writer and activist Tsering 
Woeser from attending an event she had been invited to at the 
U.S. Embassy during the U.S. -China Strategic and Economic 
Dialogue in July. 


Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Support programs, organizations, and exchanges with Chi- 
nese policymakers and academic institutions engaged in re- 
search and outreach to migrant workers in order to advance 
legal assistance and anti-discrimination programs for migrant 
workers and encourage policy debates on the hukou system, 
o Encourage U.S. academic and public policy institutions to 
consult with the Commission on avenues for outreach to Chi- 
nese academic and public policy figures engaged in policy de- 
bates on the reform and eventual abolition of the hukou sys- 
tem. 

o Stress to Chinese government officials that noncompliance 
with international agreements regarding freedom of movement 
negatively affects confidence outside of China that the Chinese 
government is committed to complying with international 
standards more generally. 

o Raise specifically Chinese authorities’ restrictions on the 
freedom of movement of rights defenders, advocates, critics, 
and their families, including, among others: Liu Xia, an artist 
and poet, and the wife of imprisoned Nobel Peace Prize lau- 
reate Liu Xiaobo; Catholic bishop Thaddeus Ma Daqin; and Ti- 
betan writer and activist Tsering Woeser; and restrictions on 
the right to leave the country and the right of return, for ex- 
ample, in the cases of the late human rights defender Cao 
Shunli and rights advocate Yang Jianli. 
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Status of Women 
Findings 

• Chinese laws contain provisions that aim to protect women’s 
rights, but ambiguity and lack of clearly outlined duties for law 
enforcement agencies and private entities hamper implementa- 
tion. 

• The UN Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
issued its concluding observations on the second periodic report 
of China in May 2014, noting persistent gender disparities in 
China, “especially in relation to employment, wages, housing 
and access to higher education” as well as “the disadvantaged 
position of rural women, in particular in having access to edu- 
cation, health, employment and land tenure . . . 

• Female representation in all levels of government in China 
falls short of international standards and standards under Chi- 
nese law, underscoring long-held concerns about protection of 
women’s rights and interests. 

• Gender-based discrimination continues in employment and 
education in China despite provisions under Chinese law that 
prohibit it. Employers continue to discriminate against women 
in recruitment, promotion, wages, and retirement. Universities 
across China implement gender restrictions in enrollment. 

• Domestic violence reportedly affects 25 percent of Chinese 
families, yet national-level legal provisions lack a clear defini- 
tion of domestic violence and do not specify the duties of public 
and private sector organizations in prevention, punishment, 
and treatment. The Supreme People’s Court issued a report in 
February 2014 providing 10 model cases that aimed to guide 
lower courts in adjudication of domestic violence criminal 
cases. As of June 2014, draft domestic violence legislation re- 
portedly had been included in the State Council’s 2014 legisla- 
tive work plan. 

• Chinese law fails to adequately define, prevent, and punish 
acts of sexual violence against women, including rape, forced 
prostitution, and sexual harassment. Central authorities issued 
several guiding documents this past year that aim to strength- 
en prevention and punishment of the sexual assault of a child. 
Advocates continue to call for authorities to close loopholes in 
Chinese law that may allow lighter punishments for perpetra- 
tors whose victims are between 12 and 14 years old. 

• Local officials continue to employ coercion and violence 
against women — including forced abortions, forced steriliza- 
tions, and forced contraceptive use — while implementing na- 
tional and local population planning policies. Over 1,000 Chi- 
nese women sent a letter calling on Chinese officials to “protect 
women’s right to life and health” during the drafting and exe- 
cution of China’s population planning policies. 

• In violation of Chinese law, authorities continue to subject 
women to arbitrary detention, extortion, physical violence, 
verbal abuse, and forced labor in the enforcement of anti-pros- 
titution laws. 
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Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Support exchanges, training, and legal programs in China 
that increase women’s political participation, promote women’s 
land rights, educate women vis-a-vis rights awareness and ad- 
vocacy, and increase supervision over village committees to en- 
sure adequate protection of women’s rights and interests in ac- 
cordance with national-level laws and policies, 
o Press the Chinese government to faithfully implement the 
recommendations from the UN Committee on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights following its review of China in May 2014, 
to adopt measures to (a) “ensure the strict enforcement of the 
Law on the Protection of the Rights and Interests of Women”; 
(b) “eliminate the persistent disparities between men and 
women and promote full access to higher education, employ- 
ment and housing”; (c) “eliminate the persistent gender wage 
gap”; and (d) “eliminate multiple-discrimination faced by rural 
women, in particular in access to education, health, employ- 
ment and land tenure.” 

o Press the Chinese government to enact comprehensive na- 
tional-level legislation that clearly defines domestic violence in 
criminal and civil law, allocates adequate resources for ad- 
dressing domestic violence, assigns responsibilities to govern- 
ment and civil society organizations in addressing domestic 
violence, details procedures for victim support and protection, 
and specifies punishments for offenders. Urge officials to re- 
lease drafts of this legislation for public comment. Support 
technical assistance programs that increase awareness among 
judicial and law enforcement personnel on issues pertaining to 
domestic violence. 

o Urge the Chinese government to revise or enact comprehen- 
sive national-level legislation to provide a clear definition of 
sexual harassment and specific standards and procedures for 
prevention and punishment. Support technical assistance pro- 
grams that increase awareness among judicial and law enforce- 
ment personnel on issues pertaining to sexual harassment. 
One area in which the U.S. Government could offer technical 
assistance is in developing workplace protocols and reporting 
mechanisms that ensure confidentiality and prevent retalia- 
tion. 

o Encourage the Chinese government to heed the rec- 
ommendations of the UN Committee on the Elimination of Dis- 
crimination against Women to incorporate gender education 
into the training of judges, judicial officers, lawyers, and pros- 
ecutors. 

o Call on the Chinese government to stop coercion and vio- 
lence against women during population planning implementa- 
tion and to clarify provisions under Chinese law that would 
protect women against such abuses. Urge the Chinese govern- 
ment to establish specific penalties for those who engage in co- 
ercive or violent population planning enforcement, including 
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forced abortion, forced sterilization, and forced contraceptive 
use. 


Human Trafficking 
Findings 

• China remains a country of origin, transit, and destination 
for the trafficking of men, women, and children. The majority 
of human trafficking cases are domestic and involve trafficking 
for sexual exploitation, forced labor, and forced marriage. The 
full extent of the forced labor problem in China is unclear, as 
the Chinese government releases limited relevant statistics. 

• Chinese and international experts link China’s ongoing 
human trafficking problem to several political, demographic, 
economic, and social factors, including a severely skewed sex 
ratio, lack of awareness and education on trafficking preven- 
tion, and challenging conditions in border countries. 

• The Chinese government acceded to the UN Protocol to Pre- 
vent, Suppress and Punish Trafficking in Persons, Especially 
Women and Children (UN TIP Protocol) in December 2009 and 
has since taken steps to revise domestic legislation and update 
policy efforts to comply with the UN TIP Protocol. The State 
Council tasked local governments with implementing a 2013- 
2020 national anti-trafficking action plan, and one year in, it 
is difficult to assess whether the State Council has provided 
adequate resources and training to local authorities for imple- 
menting the plan’s objectives or whether local governments are 
able to budget the funds necessary to finance anti-trafficking 
work as the plan has recommended. 

• As Chinese law conflates human smuggling, illegal adoption, 
and child abduction with human trafficking, accurate official 
statistics on the number of trafficking cases the government in- 
vestigated and prosecuted during this reporting year are not 
available. In cooperation with international organizations, Chi- 
nese authorities took steps to improve protection, services, and 
care for victims of trafficking, but appeared to continue focus- 
ing efforts only on women and children. Chinese authorities 
did not release detailed information on services provided or the 
number of victims identified and assisted. 

• The Chinese government does not offer legal alternatives to 
deportation for foreign victims of trafficking and continues to 
deport North Korean refugees under the classification of “eco- 
nomic migrants,” regardless of whether or not they are victims 
of trafficking. 


Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Urge the Chinese government to abide by its commitments 
under the UN Protocol to Prevent, Suppress and Punish Traf- 
ficking in Persons, Especially Women and Children and to 
bring anti-trafficking legislation into alignment with inter- 
national standards. Specifically, urge the Chinese government 
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to distinguish in legislation the crimes of human smuggling, 
child abduction, and illegal adoption from that of human traf- 
ficking, and to expand the current legal definition of trafficking 
to include all forms of trafficking, including offenses against 
adult male victims, certain forms of non-physical coercion, and 
the commercial sex trade of minors. Such legal distinctions 
could he added to the agenda for discussion at the next U.S.- 
China Legal Experts Dialogue. Accordingly, urge the Chinese 
government to undertake rigorous and methodical research on 
human trafficking in order to publish data that reflects an ac- 
curate definition of human trafficking as provided under the 
UN TIP Protocol. 

o Urge the Chinese government to take action to address root 
factors that contribute to China’s trafficking problem. Such ac- 
tion could include working to balance China’s sex ratio by rais- 
ing awareness of the value of women and by combating dis- 
crimination against women in education and employment, 
o Call on the Chinese government to provide more protective 
services for trafficking victims. Support expanding training 
programs for law enforcement personnel and shelter managers 
that help raise awareness and improve processes for identi- 
fying, protecting, and assisting trafficking victims. Support 
legal assistance programs that advocate on behalf of both for- 
eign and Chinese trafficking victims. 

o Object to the continued deportation of North Korean traf- 
ficking victims as “economic migrants.” Urge the Chinese gov- 
ernment to abide by its international obligations under the 
1951 Convention relating to the Status of Refugees and its 
1967 Protocol with regard to North Korean trafficking victims 
and provide legal alternatives to repatriation. 

North Korean Refugees in China 
Findings 

• Throughout the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, the Chi- 
nese government continued to detain and repatriate North Ko- 
rean refugees to the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(DPRK), in violation of its obligations under international 
human rights and refugee law. 

• A UN Commission of Inquiry report released in February 
2014 condemned China for forcibly repatriating North Korean 
refugees to the DPRK, stating that such actions “could amount 
to the aiding and abetting of crimes against humanity” in the 
DPRK. 

• Throughout the reporting year, China appeared to strength- 
en measures to stem the flow of North Korean refugees into 
China, including increasing border security and detaining and 
repatriating refugees to the DPRK. Christian missionaries and 
aid groups also reported that Chinese authorities have been 
cracking down on Christian-run NGOs and businesses working 
along the China-North Korea border. 

• Heightened security on both sides of the China-North Korea 
border appears to be limiting the outflow of North Korean refu- 
gees into China and neighboring countries. The number of ref- 
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ugees who reached South Korea in 2013 increased only slightly 
to 1,516 compared with 1,509 in 2012, reflecting a trend that 
has seen a significant drop in the number of refugees entering 
South Korea since 2009. 

• Trafficking of North Korean women in China remained a sig- 
nificant problem. Reports suggest that over 70 percent of North 
Korean refugees in China are women, of which a high number 
are being trafficked primarily for the purposes of forced mar- 
riage or sexual exploitation. 

• Children born to North Korean women remained largely de- 
prived of basic rights to education and other public services in 
China. 


Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Insist Chinese officials respect the principle of non- 
refoulement and stop forcibly repatriating North Korean refu- 
gees to the DPRK. 

o Incorporate regular discussion on North Korean refugees 
into all appropriate bilateral and multilateral dialogues with 
China, including ongoing dialogue with China on 
denuclearization of the Korean Peninsula. 

o Formulate a multilateral framework with China and other 
concerned governments for the handling of North Korean refu- 
gees that addresses China’s concerns about stability and crimi- 
nal activity along the border with international principles on 
human rights and refugee protection. 

o Urge Chinese officials to abide by their obligations under the 
UN Protocol to Prevent, Suppress and Punish Trafficking in 
Persons, Especially Women and Children and the Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women to prosecute human traffickers operating in China and 
along the North Korea-China border. 

o Urge Chinese officials to legalize the status of North Korean 
women who marry or have a child with a Chinese citizen, and 
ensure that all such children are granted residency status and 
access to education and other public services. 

Public Health 

Findings 

• Violence against hospital personnel was a focal public health 
issue in China during the Commission’s 2014 reporting year. 
Medical experts attribute the increasing number of violent inci- 
dents against hospital personnel to weak mechanisms for re- 
solving medical disputes, among other factors. 

• The first year of implementation of China’s first-ever Mental 
Health Law was marred by reports of public security officials 
forcibly committing petitioners to psychiatric hospitalization 
despite provisions in the law intended to prevent this form of 
abuse. 
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• In May, the UN Working Group on Arbitrary Detention cen- 
sured China in an opinion on the case of Xing Shiku, a peti- 
tioner from Heilongjiang province, whom authorities have kept 
in a psychiatric facility for more than seven years, concluding 
that Xing’s detention violated Articles 9 and 19 of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 

• The Commission observed reports of detention and depriva- 
tion of personal freedom of individuals who have been engaged 
in public health outreach and advocacy. In January, public se- 
curity officials criminally detained Akbar Imin, a Uyghur pub- 
lic health worker. Beijing authorities kept advocate Hu Jia 
under home confinement for almost six months, releasing him 
after the 25th anniversary of the 1989 Tiananmen protests. 
Public security authorities also raided the office of Zhengzhou 
Yirenping, a public health and anti-discrimination non-govern- 
mental organization (NGO) in Henan province, in connection 
with the arrest of human rights lawyer and Zhengzhou 
Yirenping co-founder Chang Boyang. 

• During this reporting year, the Chinese government issued 
government work plans to strengthen the existing legislative 
framework to prohibit health-based discrimination in access to 
employment and education. For example, a plan issued in Jan- 
uary 2014 aims to increase access to compulsory education for 
students with physical and intellectual disabilities. Physical 
eligibility standards for employment as civil servants and 
teachers, however, still contain provisions that discriminate 
against individuals with a range of health-related conditions. 

Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Recommend that the Chinese government work with hos- 
pitals, medical and legal professionals, and community groups 
to develop rule-based mechanisms to resolve patient-hospital 
disputes, including support for the registration of non-govern- 
mental patient rights’ advocacy groups. 

o Call on the Chinese government to strengthen implementa- 
tion of the Mental Health Law (MHL) and stop forcibly com- 
mitting petitioners and others without mental illness to psy- 
chiatric facilities ibei jingshenbing). Urge the Chinese govern- 
ment to establish an independent panel made up of legal and 
medical professionals from both within and outside of the gov- 
ernment to monitor and report on implementation of the MHL, 
particularly in the use of involuntary commitment and treat- 
ment. Increase support to Chinese civil society organizations 
and advocates in monitoring implementation of the MHL. 
o Call on the Chinese government to immediately release from 
custody Akbar Imin, a Uyghur public health worker who has 
worked with Uyghur migrants in Beijing on HIV/AIDS treat- 
ment and prevention, and drug abuse harm reduction; 
Zhengzhou-based human rights lawyer Chang Boyang; peti- 
tioner Xing Shiku; and other public health advocates and peti- 
tioners mentioned in this report and the Commission’s Political 
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Prisoner Database. Call on the Chinese government to cease 
harassing public health advocacy NGOs. 

o Urge Chinese officials to focus attention on effective imple- 
mentation of laws and regulations that prohibit health-based 
discrimination in access to employment and education, and in 
the development of a barrier-free environment, including revi- 
sion of the national physical eligibility standards for civil serv- 
ants and teachers that discriminate against persons with 
health-related conditions. Where appropriate, share with Chi- 
nese officials the United States’ ongoing experience and efforts 
through legal, regulatory, and non-governmental means to pro- 
mote the rights of persons with disabilities in education and 
employment. Expand the number of site visits and other ex- 
changes for Chinese officials to observe and share experience 
with U.S. rights groups, lawyers, and state and federal agen- 
cies. 


The Environment 
Findings 

• During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, widespread 
and severe environmental challenges continued to confront 
China. Pollution problems have had consequences for citizens’ 
health and reportedly have led to increasing environmental mi- 
gration by China’s more prosperous citizens. Soil pollution in 
China has been linked to food safety concerns both domesti- 
cally and internationally. Overall, groundwater quality wors- 
ened over the past year and 280 million people in China still 
use unsafe drinking water. Dirty migration — whereby polluting 
industries move to less developed areas where environmental 
protection efforts have been weaker and information disclosure 
has been lower — also remains problematic. Chinese citizens, as 
well as U.S. and South Korean officials, expressed concern 
about China’s worsening air pollution. 

• Developments during the reporting year indicate central au- 
thorities have raised the priority of regulating threats to envi- 
ronmental quality. Chinese authorities made substantial revi- 
sions to the Environmental Protection Law, the first revisions 
since 1989, which if duly implemented have the potential to 
improve transparency and public oversight, diminish lax imple- 
mentation and enforcement, and reduce non-compliance. The 
revised law allows for a narrow, select range of environmental 
organizations to file public interest cases in court, although it 
is uncertain if authorities will grant standing to groups lacking 
strong links to government agencies. 

• Despite regulatory advances, significant challenges still 
hinder the development of the rule of law in the area of envi- 
ronmental protection, including citizen access to the courts, 
weak deterrence mechanisms, and noncompliance with envi- 
ronmental statutes. Environmental authorities increased appli- 
cation of criminal statutes to environmental cases. Neverthe- 
less, many companies in China surveyed in 2013 reportedly re- 
mained out of compliance with pollution standards. Corruption 
and disregard for the law are widespread in the environmental 
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sector, and in some cases have been linked to pollution inci- 
dents. Problems with pollution and environmental degradation 
are among the primary triggers of environmental mass inci- 
dents. There were several mass protests against pollution, in- 
cluding a peaceful protest against a chemical plant in Maoming 
municipality, Guangdong province, that turned violent. Chi- 
nese citizens and a human rights group have called for an in- 
vestigation into the possible excessive use of force by security 
officials during the Maoming protest. 

• During the reporting period, observers asserted that Chinese 
authorities advanced environmental transparency to some de- 
gree. As of January 2014, 179 cities had started to disclose to 
the public real-time information on air quality. A national 
measure also came into force in January requiring China’s ap- 
proximately 15,000 “key enterprises” to self-monitor and dis- 
close air, water, noise, and other pollutant emissions data. The 
revised Environmental Protection Law stipulated requirements 
for authorities to make full environmental impact assessment 
reports available to the public. Authorities publicly disclosed 
limited general data from a national study on soil pollution 
after previously refusing to provide information in response to 
a Chinese citizen’s 2013 open information request on the 
grounds that the data was a “state secret.” Censorship on envi- 
ronmental issues continued, however, and Chinese citizens still 
face significant challenges in accessing environmental informa- 
tion. 


Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Acknowledge revisions to the Environmental Protection Law 
and encourage Chinese leaders to strengthen the rule of law in 
the environmental sector. Support U.S. -China bilateral ex- 
changes focused on improving regulatory enforcement and com- 
pliance tools and urge Chinese authorities to be more respon- 
sive to citizen demands for a cleaner environment. Engage Chi- 
nese officials and others who seek to devise a fair compensa- 
tion system for environmental and ecological damages, 
o Continue to fund programs under the U.S. -China Ten-Year 
Framework for Cooperation on Energy and Environment. Add 
reduction of soil contamination and environmental trans- 
parency to the list of Focus Areas for U.S. -China 
EcoPartnership projects. In addition, urge the participation of 
independent Chinese environmental non-governmental organi- 
zations in the U.S. -China EcoPartnership projects, 
o Support programs that seek to raise the technical and oper- 
ational capacity of Chinese environmental non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs), including programs that build the ca- 
pacity of NGOs to fully utilize opportunities to file environ- 
mental public interest lawsuits. Urge Chinese authorities to 
fully implement provisions providing for public participation in 
environmental policy and project decisions. 
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o Support efforts by Chinese and U.S. groups working to ex- 
pand awareness of citizens’ environmental rights in China and 
to promote the protection of those rights. Include environ- 
mental law and transparency issues in the U.S. -China Human 
Rights and Legal Experts Dialogues. Also include discussion of 
human rights dimensions of climate change in the U.S. -China 
Climate Change Working Group. 

o Support continued expansion of environmental information 
disclosure in China and encourage Chinese leaders to fully im- 
plement strengthened provisions for disclosure of full-text envi- 
ronmental impact assessment reports to the public. Share with 
Chinese officials U.S. Government experiences with the Toxics 
Release Inventory Program and other U.S. programs that seek 
to provide more environmental transparency. Continue U.S. 
Government engagement with relevant individuals and organi- 
zations in developing China’s capacity to reliably measure, re- 
port, publicize, and verify carbon emissions reduction strate- 
gies and techniques. In future U.S. -China Strategic and Eco- 
nomic Dialogue meetings, expand upon previous discussions re- 
garding environmental transparency and the reliability and 
transparency of greenhouse gas data. 

Civil Society 
Findings 

• During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, the Chinese 
government and Party continued a crackdown on civil society 
activists that began in early 2013 that violated international 
standards of freedom of expression, association, and assembly. 
Authorities sentenced a number of individuals previously de- 
tained in 2013 because of their calls for greater government ac- 
countability and citizen participation. These individuals in- 
cluded Xu Zhiyong, a legal rights advocate and promoter of the 
New Citizens’ Movement whom authorities sentenced in Janu- 
ary 2014 to four years in prison. Authorities also harassed and 
detained individuals who attempted to monitor China’s compli- 
ance with its international human rights obligations and to 
commemorate the 25th anniversary of the 1989 Tiananmen 
protests and their violent suppression. 

• The Commission also observed increased harassment of Chi- 
nese non-governmental organizations (NGOs) this past year, 
especially those working on public health and anti-discrimina- 
tion advocacy. 

• The government and Party neither engaged nor consulted 
with independent civil society advocates and organizations in 
formulating country reports submitted for reviews of China’s 
compliance with several of its international human rights obli- 
gations that took place during this reporting year, an issue 
raised by several UN commissions and Chinese and inter- 
national rights organizations. Some organizations asserted that 
the approximately 16 to 22 NGOs and government-affiliated 
organizations listed as consulting groups in China’s reports 
were primarily government- or Party-organized groups. The 
Chinese government also rebuffed UN and international 
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human rights organizations’ inquiries into the detention, dete- 
riorating health, and death in March 2014 of human rights de- 
fender Cao Shunli. 

• Central government and Party documents, such as the Party 
Central Committee Third Plenum Decision on Certain Major 
Issues Regarding Comprehensively Deepening Reforms, in- 
cluded support for the participation of non-governmental “so- 
cial forces” in the social services sector. This policy support re- 
iterated points in the institutional reform plan of March 2013 
that aim to shift some government functions in the provision of 
public services to non-governmental “social organizations” — the 
government’s term for non-governmental entities. 

• The Chinese government and Party missed its own stated 
deadline to issue revisions to the three key national regula- 
tions on “social organizations” by the end of 2013, although at 
least 26 provinces and municipalities moved forward with in- 
terim regulations. The local provisions promote direct registra- 
tion of a limited spectrum of “social organizations,” but main- 
tain a “dual management” system for religious, political, and 
legal groups, among others, which compromises such groups’ 
organizational autonomy by requiring the oversight of spon- 
soring organizations. 

• Government procurement of services from the non- 
governmental sector in China is still in its early phase and the 
regulatory framework is not fully developed. 

• Beijing and Shenzhen municipalities issued draft or interim 
charity regulations during this reporting year, but the timing 
for national charity legislation remains unclear. Two areas of 
contention in the development of the regulatory framework for 
philanthropy concern the types of charitable organizations al- 
lowed to publicly fundraise and to what extent the government 
will control charitable giving. 

Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Call for the release of Xu Zhiyong as well as other civil soci- 
ety and rights advocates sentenced to prison terms for politi- 
cally motivated reasons. Call on the Chinese government to 
cease harassment of civil society advocates and organizations 
who work on rights protection and public advocacy, or who 
seek to exercise their right to public participation. Strongly 
urge the Chinese government to establish an independent in- 
vestigation panel that includes Chinese human rights lawyers 
to examine Cao Shunli’s treatment in detention in the months 
prior to her death in March 2014. 

o Urge China to comply with international human rights con- 
ventions regarding the role and participation of civil society or- 
ganizations in country reporting, policy development, and mon- 
itoring the implementation of its human rights obligations, 
o Encourage the Chinese government to revise its regulatory 
framework for “social organizations” in China to allow all non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) to benefit from planned re- 
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forms in accordance with the rights to freedom of association 
and assembly guaranteed in Articles 21 and 22 of the Inter- 
national Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
o Increase support to U.S. non-governmental organizations in 
China to develop projects that build the capacity of inde- 
pendent grassroots NGOs to advocate for equal legal and oper- 
ating rights for all organizations, including for registration and 
open and transparent competition for government procurement 
projects. 

Institutions of Democratic Governance 
Findings 

• China’s political institutions do not comply with Article 25 of 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
(ICCPR) or standards in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (UDHR). During the October 2013 UN Human Rights 
Council’s Universal Periodic Review of the Chinese govern- 
ment’s human rights record, China rejected numerous rec- 
ommendations to “ratify” or “establish a clear timeframe” to 
ratify the ICCPR. China did, however, accept recommendations 
to “[tjake steps toward the ratification of ICCPR.” 

• While central Chinese leaders expressed a commitment to 
reining in excessive government power, they gave no indication 
that they would undertake political reforms to bring China into 
compliance with the ICCPR or the UDHR. Central leaders in 
the Chinese Communist Party issued a major policy document 
in November 2013 that used only general language about im- 
proving China’s existing “socialist democratic political system” 
and “strengthening the system for restraining and supervising 
the use of power.” The document emphasized the continuing 
dominance of the Party and the goal of “strengthening and im- 
proving the Party’s leadership over overall reform.” 

• The Party continued to dominate political affairs, pene- 
trating every level of society. To facilitate recentralization of 
Party authority, top leaders created new leadership organiza- 
tions, headed by Party General Secretary and President Xi 
Jinping. Central Party officials sought to increase intraparty 
discipline and exert ideological control through a “mass line” 
campaign, which involved political indoctrination and self- 
criticism sessions for officials, and a society-wide campaign to 
promote the cultivation and practice of several “core socialist 
values.” 

• Authorities continued to harass, detain, and impose prison 
sentences on individuals who exercised their rights to freedom 
of speech, assembly, association, and demonstration, including 
over 100 people in the two months prior to the 25th anniver- 
sary of the 1989 Tiananmen protests and their violent suppres- 
sion by authorities. Among those affected were Pu Zhiqiang, 
Xu Guang, Chang Boyang, and Zhao Huaxu, as well as democ- 
racy advocates and rights defenders such as Liu Benqi, Qin 
Yongmin, and Sun Feng. Others remained in prison, including 
Zhu Yufu (7 years), Cao Haibo (8 years), Chen Xi (10 years), 
and Liu Xianbin (10 years). The death of human rights de- 
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fender Cao Shunli, who urged Chinese leaders to allow inde- 
pendent public participation in drafting China’s national re- 
ports to the United Nations, prompted concern that her death 
was linked to Chinese authorities’ denial of timely and proper 
medical care while in detention. 

• People’s congress and village committee elections continued 
to be plagued by government interference, corruption, and pro- 
cedural irregularities, as exemplified by the spring 2014 elec- 
tions in Wukan village, Guangdong province. While the 2012 
elections in Wukan had been held up as a model of democracy, 
the 2014 elections were marred by detentions of candidates 
and other problems, illustrating a decline in democratic gov- 
ernance. 

• Authorities imprisoned anticorruption and transparency ad- 
vocates, some of whom identified themselves as associated with 
the New Citizens’ Movement, including Yuan Dong (one year 
and six months), Zhang Baocheng (two years). Ding Jiaxi 
(three years and six months), Zhao Changqing (two years and 
six months), Li Wei (two years), Liu Ping (six years and six 
months), Wei Zhongping (six years and six months), and Li 
Sihua (three years). Authorities also continued to hold in de- 
tention several others awaiting trial, including Huang 
Wenxun, Yuan Xiaohua, Yuan Fengchu, Yang Maodong, and 
Liu Jiacai. 

• Amid increasing public concern over corruption, authorities 
stepped up detentions and investigations of officials suspected 
of corruption, including Zhou Yongkang, former secretary of 
the Communist Party Central Committee Political and Legal 
Affairs Commission. Despite official reports that the 
anticorruption campaign has yielded results, there reportedly 
also have been allegations of torture of several lower level offi- 
cials detained on suspicion of corruption. Some observers as- 
sert that central Party authorities, including Party Secretary 
General Xi Jinping, are using the anticorruption drive to re- 
centralize authority, purge political rivals, and place their own 
people into positions of power. 

• Some Chinese officials and government agencies have sought 
to be more accessible to the public, but transparency is still 
lacking. The Ministry of Finance directed all organizations that 
receive government allocations to publicly disclose their budg- 
ets. Central government authorities urged officials to improve 
transparency in a number of specific sectors, while safe- 
guarding secrets. Open government information requests by 
Chinese citizens reportedly are increasing but numerous prob- 
lems with accessing information remain. 

Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Support U.S. academic and intelligence research programs to 
shed light on the structure, functions, and development of the 
Chinese Communist Party, including its ideological campaigns, 
and the Party’s roles within companies, government agencies. 
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and legislative, judicial, and non-governmental institutions. 
Urge Chinese officials to further increase the transparency of 
Party affairs. 

o Call on the Chinese government to release people detained 
or imprisoned for exercising their right to freedom of speech, 
association, and assembly; for engaging in peaceful demonstra- 
tions; for calling for transparency of officials’ personal finances; 
or for calling for political reforms within China. These may in- 
clude those who sought to commemorate the 25th anniversary 
of the 1989 Tiananmen protests, have associated themselves 
with the New Citizens’ Movement, or other prisoners of con- 
science mentioned in this report and in the Commission’s Polit- 
ical Prisoner Database. 

o Support joint U.S.-China cooperative programs to develop 
independent monitoring systems for village committee and 
local people’s congress elections and encourage central and 
local Party and government leaders to implement free and fair 
elections across China. Continue to support democracy pro- 
motion programs that are adapted to China. Support U.S. aca- 
demic and other U.S.-China joint programs aimed at expand- 
ing public participation in political and policy decisionmaking, 
o Support organizations working in China that seek to im- 
prove government transparency, especially efforts to expand 
and improve China’s government information disclosure initia- 
tives. Such projects might include joint efforts to better pub- 
licize the Open Government Information (OGI) Regulations at 
local levels and to train citizens and groups on how to submit 
OGI requests. Encourage Party and government officials to en- 
sure regulations, rules, and policies are made public. 

Commercial Rule oe Law 
Findings 

• China acceded to the World Trade Organization (WTO) on 
December 11, 2001. The Chinese government, however, con- 
tinues to practice state capitalism. The interventionist policies 
of the Chinese government, including subsidies and pref- 
erential treatment for state-owned enterprises (SOEs), are not 
compatible with China’s WTO commitments. In the first half 
of 2014, two significant WTO dispute panel decisions were 
issued addressing a rare earths dispute, where China’s export 
quotas were found to be inconsistent with WTO rules, and an 
automobile subsidies dispute, where China’s duties on Amer- 
ican automobiles were found to be in breach of China’s WTO 
obligations. During the reporting year, the Chinese Communist 
Party Third Plenum Decision emphasized a decisive role for 
the market in allocating resources, but acknowledged that 
SOEs would continue to play a primary role in China’s econ- 
omy. 

• China remained noncompliant with its WTO commitments 
with regard to disclosing subsidies and providing regulatory 
transparency on draft laws and regulations. Corporate report- 
ing at Chinese companies is also limited, and the Chinese gov- 
ernment tightly controls media reporting on the wealth of gov- 
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eminent officials and their families. During the 2014 reporting 
year, American regulators, private companies, and investors 
had difficulty obtaining information on Chinese companies, in- 
cluding the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission in its 
fraud investigations of China-based companies. Many Amer- 
ican technology and media companies remained blocked in 
China, including Facebook, Twitter, YouTube, Dropbox, the 
New York Times, and Bloomberg News. 

• Reports of the significant theft of U.S. intellectual property 
originating from China continued throughout the 2014 report- 
ing year. The U.S. Department of Justice (DOJ) brought an in- 
dictment against five Chinese military hackers for allegedly 
hacking Westinghouse Electric; U.S. subsidiaries of 
SolarWorld; United States Steel; Allegheny Technologies; 
United Steel, Paper and Forestry, Rubber, Manufacturing, En- 
ergy Allied Industrial and Service Workers International 
Union (United Steelworkers); and Alcoa. Several of these com- 
panies and United Steelworkers had challenged China’s trade 
policies, raising concerns that the alleged hacking may have 
been done in retaliation. The Chinese government took steps to 
improve protection for intellectual property rights (IPR) this 
past year, including higher statutory compensation in the 
amended PRC Trademark Law and beginning draft revisions 
to the PRC Anti-Unfair Competition Law. American compa- 
nies, however, had difficulties in effectively protecting IPR in 
China. During the reporting year, the DOJ began criminal 
prosecutions in two significant cases involving the theft of agri- 
cultural trade secrets by Chinese nationals. 

• Chinese outbound investment continued to increase signifi- 
cantly, and annual Chinese foreign direct investment (EDI) 
into the United States now exceeds U.S. EDI into China. Dur- 
ing the 2014 reporting year, major investments by Chinese 
companies in the United States were in agriculture, IT, health 
care, and real estate. In the first half of 2014, the Committee 
on Foreign Investment in the United States (CFIUS) reviewed 
potential security concerns regarding the planned acquisitions 
by Lenovo Group of an International Business Machines (IBM) 
server unit due to the use of the IBM servers by U.S. Govern- 
ment intelligence and defense agencies. 

• Chinese authorities increased the number of antimonopoly 
reviews, including reviews of potential abuses of dominant 
market positions. In June 2014, the Ministry of Commerce 
blocked a network of A.P. Moller-Maersk, CMA CGM, and 
MSC Mediterranean Shipping Company due to Antimonopoly 
Law concerns. The proposed network had been approved by the 
U.S. Federal Maritime Commission and the European Commis- 
sion. This was the first time since 2009, when Coca-Cola’s ac- 
quisition of the Chinese beverage company Huiyuan was 
blocked, that a deal was blocked outright. During the reporting 
year, Chinese authorities conducted investigations in many 
sectors, and American companies targeted included Qualcomm 
and Microsoft. In September 2014, the US-China Business 
Council reported that 86 percent of firms that responded to its 
survey had some concern with China’s antimonopoly enforce- 
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ment activities. Companies’ concerns included selective and 
subjective enforcement, lack of regulatory transparency, and 
use of administrative intimidation tactics. According to a Sep- 
tember 2014 U.S. Chamber of Commerce report, China’s en- 
forcement activities may be a violation of its WTO commit- 
ments. 

• Intervention by the Chinese government continued to con- 
tribute to significant undervaluation of the Chinese yuan. The 
yuan reportedly reversed a trend of appreciation this past year, 
depreciating by 1.5 percent in February 2014, for the largest 
two-week decline since 2005, and depreciating 2.68 percent for 
the year to April 2014. 

• Serious food safety problems continued in China and were 
also a concern for U.S. companies operating in China and 
American consumers. In June 2014, the National People’s Con- 
gress released a revised draft of the PRC Food Safety Law for 
public comment that strengthens preventative regulations, im- 
proves supervision, and provides for stronger penalties. In July 
2014, the U.S. Food and Drug Administration had more active 
import alerts for China than any other country. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment plans to increase the number of inspection staff in 
China, however, there has been difficulty in obtaining visas for 
them. 


Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Ensure that China makes concrete improvements in ending 
currency controls, subsidies for state-owned enterprises, and 
other policies outlined in this report that violate China’s exist- 
ing international trading obligations, as a condition for 
progress in any U.S. trade-related negotiations with China, 
and ensure transparency and full public participation by all 
segments of American society in such negotiations, 
o Direct the U.S. Trade Representative (USTR) to create a 
public database of all of China’s commitments in its WTO ac- 
cession agreements. USTR annual reporting on China’s WTO 
compliance should identify any compliance concerns, together 
with the individual commitments potentially implicated, and 
whether or not USTR took action. USTR should also create a 
public database of all of China’s commitments made pursuant 
to the U.S. -China Joint Commission on Commerce and Trade 
(JCCT) and the U.S.-China Strategic and Economic Dialogue 
(S&ED) and its predecessor. USTR, with the assistance of the 
Department of Commerce and the Department of the Treasury, 
should use both databases to more comprehensively report on 
China’s implementation of its commitments, 
o Develop and support a project surveying Internet restric- 
tions in China and their impact on U.S. businesses. The U.S. 
Trade Representative should consider reporting on Internet 
censorship in its annual reports on China’s WTO compliance 
and reports on Foreign Trade Barriers. An additional formal 
request through the WTO should be made for detailed informa- 
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tion on China’s Internet restrictions, and a WTO dispute 
should he considered, if warranted. In meeting with Chinese 
government officials, urge the Chinese government to stop 
blocking access to U.S. media and technology companies in 
China, including the New York Times, Bloomberg News, 
Google, Facebook, and Dropbox. 

o Work with the Chinese government to stop cyber theft origi- 
nating in China. Efforts should also be made to strengthen the 
protection of trade secrets in China, including the revision of 
China’s trade secret laws. The U.S. Government should provide 
additional support to American companies litigating significant 
intellectual property cases in China, including raising the liti- 
gation in discussions with Chinese leaders and at the S&ED 
and the JCCT. One matter in which the U.S. Government may 
consider is providing additional support to AMSC’s (formerly 
American Superconductor) ongoing commercial litigation 
against Sinovel Wind Group Company, which involves over 
US$1 billion in damages. The U.S. Department of Justice 
should consider reporting on an annual basis intellectual prop- 
erty cases involving Chinese companies and Chinese nationals, 
o IJrge the Chinese government to improve transparency on 
corporate information and stop abusing the state secrets law. 
The U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission should make 
obtaining full access to corporate documents for Chinese com- 
panies listed on U.S. stock exchanges a key focus of the bilat- 
eral dialogue with the China Securities Regulatory Commis- 
sion. The Chinese government should be encouraged to en- 
hance transparency, provide a clear and narrowly-tailored defi- 
nition of state secrets that complies with international law, 
and clearly define permissible due diligence activities, 
o Discuss with Chinese officials and take further action in the 
WTO to ensure that China fully implements adverse WTO dis- 
pute decisions, eliminates subsidies for Chinese state-owned 
enterprises, and fulfills its transparency obligations under the 
WTO Subsidies Agreement. Up-to-date and complete notifica- 
tion by China of Chinese national and provincial subsidies that 
benefit state-owned enterprises and discriminate against 
American investment should be obtained. 

o Ensure that U.S. Government food and drug safety inspec- 
tion officials are able to obtain visas and conduct unannounced 
inspections of Chinese facilities that are exporting to the 
United States. Strengthen capacity-building programs for Chi- 
nese food and drug regulators based on U.S. best practices. 
Support NGOs working on food safety in China, and encourage 
Chinese government efforts to improve food safety trans- 
parency and oversight. 

Access to Justice 
Findings 

• In June 2014, the Chinese government announced that six 
provinces and municipalities would serve as pilot sites for cer- 
tain judicial reforms in an effort to limit interference by local 
governments in the work of the courts. The reforms include di- 
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vesting local governments of their control over local court fund- 
ing and appointments, and centralizing such power at the pro- 
vincial level. The limits of judicial reform were made clear, 
however, when, shortly after the announcement, the state-run 
Global Times stated in an editorial that the goal of improving 
“judicial justice” in the new reforms did not mean that China 
was moving toward “judicial independence” (si/a duli) or “sepa- 
ration of powers.” 

• The Supreme People’s Court (SPG) took steps to increase ju- 
dicial transparency and accountability in line with the Novem- 
ber 2013 Chinese Communist Party Third Plenum Decision. 
The SPC issued measures requiring all courts in China to pub- 
lish their effective written judgments (with some exceptions, 
such as cases involving state secrets and individual privacy) on 
the publicly accessible Web site Judicial Opinions of China, ef- 
fective January 1, 2014. Increased judicial openness was one of 
eight main areas of focus in the SPC’s fourth five-year reform 
plan released in July 2014. 

• The Party and central government issued a number of docu- 
ments instituting reforms to the petitioning (xinfang) system — 
one of the areas of reform outlined in the Third Plenum Deci- 
sion. Xinfang, also referred to as the “letters and visits” sys- 
tem, is a popular mechanism outside of the formal legal system 
for citizens to present their grievances to authorities, either in 
writing or in person. The goals of the petitioning system re- 
forms include, among others, reducing the number of in-person 
petitions by promoting online and written petitions, and ensur- 
ing that all law- and litigation-related petitions are handled by 
courts and resolved through legal channels. The measures pro- 
hibit officials from unlawfully detaining petitioners and accept- 
ing complaints from petitioners who have skipped levels in an 
attempt to reach higher level authorities. 

• In late December 2013, the first-ever draft amendment to 
the Administrative Litigation Law (ALL) was submitted to the 
National People’s Congress Standing Committee for review. 
The proposed revisions address the main problems with the 
ALL, which are widely referred to as “the three difficulties”: 
difficulties filing administrative litigation cases, trying ALL 
cases, and enforcing ALL judgments. Whether the ALL amend- 
ments will lead more petitioners to file lawsuits rather than 
use the petitioning system — a desired outcome of the revi- 
sions — remains to be seen. 

• Authorities intensified the degree of harassment and abuse 
of human rights lawyers and defenders this year, particularly 
in the run-up to the 25th anniversary of the violent suppres- 
sion of the 1989 Tiananmen protests. Incidents against human 
rights lawyers included official violence against lawyers advo- 
cating for detained Christian Pastor Zhang Shaojie in Henan 
province, and the detention and torture of four rights lawyers, 
Tang Jitian, Jiang Tianyong, Wang Cheng, and Zhang Junjie, 
in Heilongjiang province. In May and June 2014, officials 
criminally detained a number of well-known rights lawyers for 
political reasons, including Beijing-based Pu Zhiqiang, Henan- 
based Chang Boyang and Ji Laisong, and three Guangzhou- 
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based human rights lawyers: Tang Jingling, Wang Qingying, 
and Yuan Xinting. 

• Rights lawyer Gao Zhisheng was released from prison in 
early August 2014. Reports emerged soon after that authorities 
had maltreated him during his more than two and a half years 
in Shaya Prison in the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region. 
As a result of the abuses he suffered, Gao lost 50 pounds, has 
serious dental problems, and has difficulty speaking coher- 
ently. 

• Despite increased repression, Chinese human rights lawyers 
took new steps to protect their own rights, for example, by 
forming the China Human Rights Lawyers Group, which pro- 
vides legal services and advice to citizens detained for exer- 
cising their civil rights. Moreover, in June 2014, more than 40 
rights lawyers signed a pledge to voluntarily assist other law- 
yers and their families if they are targeted by authorities. 

Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Call for the release of detained rights lawyers, including Pu 
Zhiqiang, Chang Boyang, Tang Jingling, Yuan Xinting, and 
other rights lawyers whose personal liberty has been unlaw- 
fully restricted. 

o Call upon the Chinese government to permit rights lawyer 
Gao Zhisheng to travel to the U.S. for medical treatment and 
to be reunited with his wife and two children, who now live in 
the U.S. While Gao is still in China, the Chinese government 
should ensure his freedom of movement domestically, 
o Urge the Chinese government to protect the fundamental 
civil and professional rights of China’s human rights lawyers, 
and to investigate all allegations of abuse and ensure that 
those responsible are brought to justice. 

o Support programs implemented by U.S. non-governmental 
organizations and other entities that partner with China’s 
human rights lawyers and non-profit legal organizations to en- 
hance access to justice and lawyers’ rights to represent defend- 
ants free of government interference. Expand support to bring 
Chinese human rights lawyers, advocates, and scholars to the 
United States for study and capacity building through such 
programs as the U.S. Department of State’s International Visi- 
tors Leadership Program. 

o Increase support to U.S. law schools and other organizations 
for programs with Chinese counterparts to advance the judicial 
and administrative law reforms currently underway in China, 
o Consider including regulation of the legal profession and 
lawyers’ codes of conduct in the agenda for future bilateral 
Legal Experts’ Dialogues. 
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Xinjiang 

Findings 

• Deadly clashes that took place during the Commission’s 2014 
reporting year in the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region 
(XUAR), or involved Uyghurs outside of the XUAR, led to more 
than 300 fatalities. 

• President Xi Jinping and top officials emphasized anti- 
terrorism security measures while also cracking down on 
peaceful religious activity and failing to address concerns that 
anti-terrorism measures should also protect civil rights. 

• Overseas rights advocates and analysts voiced concern that 
authorities’ overly broad security measures and crackdowns, 
restrictions on peaceful religious activity, and constraints on 
expressions of Uyghur cultural identity have heightened ten- 
sions in the XUAR, and that Chinese officials failed to distin- 
guish between violence or terrorism and peaceful dissent. Offi- 
cials and state media acknowledged that economic and social 
inequality have exacerbated regional instability but have em- 
phasized economic development projects without addressing 
Uyghurs’ concerns over threats to their language, culture, and 
religion. 

• Overseas rights advocates and analysts also raised concerns 
that authorities had used excessive force against Uyghur pro- 
testers, including during the deadliest violence in the XUAR in 
five years, which took place in Kashgar prefecture on July 28, 
2014. Officials characterized the violence as a terrorist attack 
that left nearly 100 people dead, but rights advocates disputed 
the official portrayal of the violence. 

• Domestic and international observers raised concerns about 
the Chinese government’s lack of transparency regarding the 
violent events that took place in the XUAR, including restric- 
tions on journalists and social media discussion. 

• The space for online Uyghur expression remained limited. A 
report released by a Uyghur human rights organization in 
June 2014 documented a marked increase in the degree of 
government- and self-censorship of Uyghur online expression 
in the years since the July 2009 demonstrations and riots in 
the regional capital of Urumqi, when authorities shut down a 
number of popular Uyghur-run Web sites and detained more 
than 100 Uyghur Web site administrators. According to re- 
search cited by the report, moderators on at least one Chinese 
social media site censored a much higher proportion of postings 
by users in the XUAR than postings by users in Beijing mu- 
nicipality. 

• Research this past year showed an increase in Uyghurs 
being prosecuted for “endangering state security,” a category of 
crimes that officials have broadly interpreted at times to in- 
clude peaceful activism, free expression of ethnic identity, and 
independent religious activity. Among those prosecuted for this 
category of crimes include the Uyghur university professor 
Ilham Tohti, a reportedly peaceful critic of government policy 
in the XUAR who also sought to build a dialogue between 
Uyghurs and the majority Han Chinese population. In Feb- 
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ruary 2014, he was arrested along with four young Uyghurs, 
Mutellip Imin, Perhat Halmurat, Shohret Tursun, and 
Ahduqeyum Ablimit, who had contributed to the Web site 
Tohti founded, Uyghur Online. In September 2014, Tohti was 
convicted of “separatism” and sentenced to life in prison. 

• Tohti told his lawyers in June 2014 that detention center au- 
thorities had subjected him to abuse, including denying him 
food for 10 days and shackling him for nearly three weeks. One 
of Tohti’s lawyers, Li Fangping, reported that prosecutors had 
failed to provide complete evidence for Tohti’s defense team to 
review. The law firm of another lawyer, Wang Yu, withdrew 
her from the case after receiving pressure from Beijing offi- 
cials. 

• Tohti’s wife Guzelnur told Radio Free Asia in May 2014 that 
security personnel had placed her and the couple’s two sons 
under “heavy surveillance” at their Beijing home since Tohti’s 
detention in January 2014, although they had recently reduced 
this surveillance. Guzelnur also said the couple’s oldest son 
was suffering from heart problems due to the psychological 
stress of his father’s detention. 

• Authorities reportedly detained Abduweli Ayup, Dilyar Obul, 
and Muhemmet Sidik in August 2013 after they opened a 
Uyghur-language kindergarten in Kashgar city and attempted 
to open a Uyghur-language school in Urumqi. The Tianshan 
District People’s Court in Urumqi city reportedly tried Ayup, 
Obul, and Sidik on July 11, 2014, and sentenced them on Au- 
gust 21 to prison terms ranging from one year and six months 
to two years and three months on charges of “illegal fund- 
raising.” 

• During this reporting year, regional authorities monitored, 
controlled, and punished Uyghurs for peaceful Islamic prac- 
tices. Civil servants in some localities were required to sign 
pledges certifying that family members would not engage in “il- 
legal religious activities,” with penalties including restrictions 
on access to higher education for their children. 

• Regional officials reiterated strategies for economic and polit- 
ical development that prioritize state economic and political 
goals over respecting the rights of XUAR residents, including 
those outlined in the PRC Regional Ethnic Autonomy Law. 

• As in past reporting years, the Commission continued to ob- 
serve job announcements that reserved positions exclusively for 
Han Chinese, including civil servant and private-sector jobs, in 
contravention of Chinese labor and anti-discrimination laws. 
Private and public employers also continued to reserve more 
positions for men, leaving non-Han women to face both ethnic 
and gender discrimination in the employment process. 

Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Support efforts to raise greater public awareness of human 
rights conditions in the XUAR, as well as initiatives to protect 
Uyghur culture, and increase avenues for Uyghurs to protect 
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their human rights, and undertake more frequent human 
rights-focused visits to the XUAR. 

o Call on the Chinese government to increase transparency 
when reporting instances of violence and terrorism or the 
criminal prosecution of defendants in cases involving violence, 
separatism, and terrorism, including hy providing data on the 
exact number of “endangering state security” trials concluded 
every year, as it did between 2008 and 2012. 
o Call on the Chinese government to allow domestic and inter- 
national journalists and observers greater freedom to inde- 
pendently verify official media accounts of violent and terrorist 
incidents. 

o Call for the release of Ilham Tohti, Mutellip Imin, Perhat 
Halmurat, Shohret Tursun, Abduqeyum Ablimit, and other 
Uyghurs who were detained or imprisoned for exercising their 
right to freedom of expression. 

o Object to the detention, arrest, and conviction of Uyghur 
educators and language rights advocates like Abduweli Ayup, 
Dilyar Obul, and Muhemmet Sidik. 

o Call on the Chinese government to consult with non-Han 
Chinese parents, teachers, and students regarding what lan- 
guage or languages of instruction should be used in XUAR 
schools, from the preschool to the university level. Call on Chi- 
nese officials to provide parents and students a choice of in- 
struction in the Uyghur language and other non-Chinese lan- 
guages prevalent in the XUAR, as mandated in Article 4 of the 
Chinese Constitution and Article 10 of the PRC Regional Eth- 
nic Autonomy Law. Urge Chinese officials to support the devel- 
opment of educational materials in the Uyghur language and 
in other non-Chinese languages. 

o Call on the Chinese government to adhere to domestic laws 
and regulations guaranteeing freedom of religious belief, as 
well as international regulations guaranteeing religious prac- 
tice free from state restrictions. 

o Encourage U.S. companies conducting business or investing 
in development initiatives in the XUAR to promote equal op- 
portunity employment for ethnic minorities and to support de- 
velopment projects that incorporate consultation with ethnic 
minorities regarding the economic, political, and social impact 
of such projects. Encourage U.S. companies investing in XtJAR 
business opportunities to actively recruit ethnic minority can- 
didates for employment positions and implement mechanisms 
to eliminate hiring and workplace discrimination, and urge 
Chinese counterparts to provide equal opportunity employment 
to ethnic minorities. 


Tibet 

Findings 

• Formal dialogue between the Dalai Lama’s representatives 
and Chinese Communist Party and government officials has 
been stalled since the January 2010 ninth round, the longest 
interval since such contacts resumed in 2002. The Commission 
observed no indication during the 2014 reporting year of offi- 
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cial Chinese interest in resuming a dialogue that takes into ac- 
count Tibetan concerns regarding the Tibetan autonomous 
areas of China. 

• The frequency of Tibetan self-immolation reportedly focusing 
on political and religious issues declined steeply during the 
Commission’s 2014 reporting year, and followed an increase in 
Party and government security and punitive measures. The 
Commission has not observed any sign that Party and govern- 
ment leaders intend to respond to Tibetan grievances in a con- 
structive manner or accept any accountability for Tibetan re- 
jection of Chinese policies. One Sichuan province county issued 
provisions in April 2013 (unreported until February 2014) im- 
posing collective punishment intended to deter Tibetans from 
self-immolating. 

• Pressure on Tibetan Buddhists to accept Communist Party 
and government control of the religion remained high. Party 
leadership continued to characterize the Dalai Lama as a 
threat to Tibetan Buddhism’s “normal order” instead of as a 
principal teacher, and urged that he be “separated” from the 
religion and the title “Dalai Lama.” State-run media reported 
that a deployment of Party cadres to every Tibet Autonomous 
Region (TAR) village, monastery, and nunnery, completed in 
March 2012, involved 60,000 cadres — nearly triple the 21,000 
initially reported. Officials detained, imprisoned, or beat to 
death a number of monastic leaders, interfered with identi- 
fying a reincarnation, and imposed a ban on travel for religious 
purposes to Mount Kailash. 

• The Commission observed no indication this past year that 
Party and government leaders intend to develop a “harmonious 
society” inclusive of Tibetan preferences toward their culture 
and language. The government asserted that learning and 
using Tibetan language is “protected by law” but officials 
closed non-government-run programs and detained Tibetans 
who promoted use of the language. The Party accepted no ac- 
countability for Tibetan grievances contributing to protests and 
blamed them on external factors, especially the Dalai Lama. In 
September-November 2013, a prominent example of crackdown 
developed in one Tibetan county: as of September 1, 2014, the 
Commission’s Political Prisoner Database contained records of 
58 detentions related to the crackdown including 15 resulting 
in prison sentences of up to 18 years. 

• The Party and government continued to prioritize economic 
development as a prerequisite for “social stability.” Authorities 
reportedly detained or imprisoned Tibetans who protested 
against mining activity, seizure or forced sale of land related 
to mining, or development projects that allegedly damaged the 
environment. The westward railway segment from Lhasa city 
to Rikaze (Shigatse) city reportedly was “put into use” in Au- 
gust 2014 and provided the first extension since the Xining- 
Lhasa segment of the Qinghai-Tibet railway opened in 2006. 
After 2009, TAR yearbooks ceased to report county-level popu- 
lation data, hindering demographic analysis. 

• As of September 1, 2014, the Commission’s Political Prisoner 
Database contained records of 639 Tibetan political prisoners 
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believed or presumed currently detained or imprisoned. Of 
those, 621 are records of Tibetans detained on or after March 
10, 2008; 44 percent of them are Tibetan Buddhist monks, 
nuns, teachers, or trulkus. This past year, officials detained, 
imprisoned, or beat to death monastic leaders including Abbot 
Gyurme Tsultrim, Abbot Karma Tsewang, chant master 
Thardoe Gyaltsen, Geshe Ngawang Jamyang, and Abbot 
Khedrub. Officials detained or imprisoned cultural advocates, 
including writer Tsultrim Gyaltsen, singer Gebe, and environ- 
mental activists Choekyab and Tselha. Officials released 
filmmaker Dondrub Wangchen upon completion of his sentence 
in June 2014; as of September 1, authorities had not permitted 
him to travel to the United States for reunification with his 
family. 


Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Urge the Chinese government to resume contact with the 
Dalai Lama or his representatives and engage in dialogue 
without preconditions. Such a dialogue should aim to protect 
the Tibetan culture, language, religion, and heritage within the 
Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) and the Tibetan autonomous 
prefectures and counties in Qinghai, Gansu, Sichuan, and 
Yunnan provinces. A Chinese government decision to engage in 
dialogue can result in a durable and mutually beneficial out- 
come for the government and Tibetans that will benefit local 
and regional security in coming decades. 

o Urge the Chinese government to recognize the role of gov- 
ernment regulatory measures and Party policies in the wave of 
Tibetan self-immolations and other protests. Stress to Chinese 
officials that strengthening the measures and policies that Ti- 
betans resent is unlikely to promote “social stability” or a “har- 
monious society.” Urge the government to refrain from using 
security and judicial institutions to intimidate Tibetan commu- 
nities by prosecuting and imprisoning Tibetans with alleged 
links to a self-immolator or for sharing self-immolation infor- 
mation. 

o Urge the Chinese government to refrain from using intrusive 
management and legal measures to infringe upon and repress 
Tibetan Buddhists’ right to the freedom of religion. Urge the 
government to cease treating the Dalai Lama as a security 
threat instead of as Tibetan Buddhism’s principal teacher. 
Urge the government to respect the right of Tibetan Buddhists 
to identify and educate religious teachers in a manner con- 
sistent with Tibetan Buddhist preferences and traditions. 
Stress to Chinese officials that increasing pressure on Tibetan 
Buddhists by aggressive use of regulatory measures, “patriotic” 
and “legal” education, and anti-Dalai Lama campaigns is likely 
to harm social stability, not protect it. 

o Request that the Chinese government follow up on a 2010 
statement by the Chairman of the TAR government that 
Gedun Choekyi Nyima, the Panchen Lama whom the Dalai 
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Lama recognized in 1995, is living in the TAR as an “ordinary 
citizen” along with his family. Urge the government to invite 
a representative of an international organization to meet with 
Gedun Choekyi Nyima so that he can express to the represent- 
ative his wishes with respect to privacy. 

o Stress to the Chinese government the importance of respect- 
ing and protecting the Tibetan culture and language. Urge Chi- 
nese officials to promote a vibrant Tibetan culture by honoring 
the Chinese Constitution’s reference to the freedoms of speech, 
association, assembly, and religion, and refraining from using 
the security establishment, courts, and law to infringe upon 
and repress Tibetans’ exercise of such rights. Stress the impor- 
tance of respecting Tibetan wishes to maintain the role of both 
the Tibetan and Chinese languages in teaching modern sub- 
jects, and to refrain from criminalizing Tibetans’ passion for 
their language and culture. 

o Encourage the Chinese government to take fully into ac- 
count the views and preferences of Tibetans when the govern- 
ment plans infrastructure, natural resource development, and 
settlement or resettlement projects in the Tibetan areas of 
China. Encourage the government to engage with appropriate 
experts in assessing the impact of such projects and in advis- 
ing the government on the implementation and progress of 
such projects. Encourage the government to report accurately 
and comprehensively data on population in Tibetan areas of 
China. 

o Continue to stress to the Chinese government the impor- 
tance of distinguishing between peaceful Tibetan protesters 
and rioters; condemn the use of security campaigns to suppress 
human rights; and request the government to provide complete 
details about Tibetans detained, charged, or sentenced for pro- 
test-related and self-immolation-related “crimes.” Continue to 
raise in meetings and correspondence with Chinese officials the 
cases of Tibetans who remain imprisoned as punishment for 
the peaceful exercise of human rights. 

o Encourage the Chinese government to respect the right to 
freedom of movement of Tibetans who travel domestically, in- 
cluding for the purpose of visiting Tibetan economic, cultural, 
and religious centers, including Lhasa; to provide Tibetans 
with reasonable means to apply for and receive documents nec- 
essary for lawful international travel; to respect the right of Ti- 
betan citizens of China to reenter China after traveling abroad; 
and to allow access to the Tibetan autonomous areas of China 
to international journalists, representatives of non-governmental 
organizations, representatives of the United Nations, and U.S. 
Government officials. 

Developments in Hong Kong and Macau 
Findings 

• The Basic Laws of Hong Kong and Macau confirm the appli- 
cability of the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights (ICCPR) to both territories. The Basic Law of Hong 
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Kong provides specifically for universal suffrage, while Macau’s 
does not. 

• On August 31, 2014, the National People’s Congress Stand- 
ing Committee (NPCSC) issued a decision on Hong Kong’s elec- 
toral reform that restricted the ability of candidates to freely 
run for Chief Executive (CE). Pro-democracy advocates criti- 
cized the decision for failing to ensure “genuine” democracy, 
and the 27 pro-democracy Legislative Council (LegCo) mem- 
bers pledged to veto electoral reform proposals that follow the 
decision’s framework. The decision followed a five-month Hong 
Kong government consultation on electoral reform in advance 
of the 2017 CE election and a July 2014 report by the CE to 
the NPCSC on Hong Kong public opinion regarding electoral 
reform. The NPCSC in 2007 ruled that Hong Kong may imple- 
ment universal suffrage at the earliest in the 2017 CE election. 

• Statements by mainland Chinese and Hong Kong officials 
raised concerns that the central government will restrict Hong 
Kong elections. Some officials and legal scholars rejected pro- 
democracy activists and le^slators’ proposals to publicly nomi- 
nate CE candidates, arguing that only the nominating com- 
mittee named in Article 45 of Hong Kong’s Basic Law could 
nominate candidates. Pro-Beijing legal experts also said that 
any candidate for CE must “love the country and love Hong 
Kong” to be eligible, and that a CE who “confronts the central 
government” would be unacceptable. 

• Pro-democracy legislators and activists continued to press for 
universal suffrage in electing the CE and LegCo. In June 2014, 
nearly 800,000 people reportedly voted in an online ref- 
erendum on electoral reform held by pro-democracy groups. On 
July 1, hundreds of thousands of people marched through 
downtown Hong Kong to protest the Chinese government’s per- 
ceived increasing interference in Hong Kong. The Occupy Cen- 
tral movement threatened to hold civil disobedience protests in 
Hong Kong’s financial district as a last resort if the electoral 
reform plan presented by the Hong Kong government did not 
adhere to Hong Kong’s Basic Law and international standards 
for free and fair elections. 

• Hong Kong journalists and media reported threats to press 
freedom from self-censorship, direct and indirect governmental 
and economic pressure on reporting, and violent attacks on 
journalists. According to one international media non- 
governmental organization, press freedom continued to deterio- 
rate in Hong Kong in 2013, with Hong Kong’s international 
ranking dropping to 61 from 58 the year before. 

• Macau held its first legislative election since a package of 
electoral reforms was passed in 2012. The Macau Legislative 
Assembly expanded from 29 to 33 members, although only 14 
(previously 12) members are directly elected. Incumbent Chief 
Executive Eernando Chui Sai On won re-election unopposed, 
winning 380 of 400 possible votes in Macau’s Election Com- 
mittee. The Commission observed no progress regarding the 
UN Human Rights Committee’s 2013 recommendation that 
Macau “set timelines for the transition to an electoral system 
based on universal and equal suffrage.” 
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• Corruption and money laundering from mainland China tied 
to Macau’s gambling industry continued to be sources of con- 
cern. Gamblers continued to evade mainland China’s currency- 
export restrictions, both through the use of junkets and the 
fraudulent use of credit and debit cards. 

Recommendations 

Members of the U.S. Congress and Administration officials are 
encouraged to: 

o Renew the reporting requirements of Section 301 of the 
United States-Hong Kong Policy Act of 1992, paying particular 
attention to the development of democratic institutions in 
Hong Kong and China’s obligations under international trea- 
ties and agreements, and ensure developments in Hong Kong 
are featured in other reports related to China, 
o Urge Hong Kong and central government officials to insti- 
tute universal suffrage in Hong Kong in line with the require- 
ments of the Basic Law and the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) for the elections of the Chief 
Executive in 2017 and the Legislative Council in 2020. 
o Increase support for Hong Kong’s democracy through state- 
ments and meetings at the highest levels and visits to Hong 
Kong. Hong Kong issues should be raised in meetings in Bei- 
jing with central government officials given their overriding 
role in deciding questions of Hong Kong’s political develop- 
ment. U.S. Government delegations’ meetings in Hong Kong 
should include meetings with members of the Hong Kong Leg- 
islative Council, the Hong Kong government administration, 
members of the judiciary, and representatives of reporters’ or- 
ganizations. In Macau, U.S. delegations should meet with 
members of the Legislative Assembly, especially directly elect- 
ed members, the Macau government administration, and civic 
leaders outside the government. 

o Urge Hong Kong authorities to take steps to ensure the safe- 
ty of journalists and resolve several outstanding cases of vio- 
lence and intimidation of journalists and media executives. 
Urge Hong Kong and central government officials to refrain 
from pressuring Hong Kong journalists and media organiza- 
tions regarding news content and reporting, 
o Urge Macau government officials in meetings to begin the 
process of transitioning to an electoral system based on uni- 
versal suffrage in accordance with Article 25 of the ICCPR, as 
recommended by the UN Human Rights Committee. 
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Political Prisoner Database 
Recommendations 

When composing correspondence advocating on behalf of a polit- 
ical or religious prisoner, or preparing for official travel to China, 
Members of Congress and Administration officials are encouraged 
to: 

• Check the Political Prisoner Database (PPD) {http:! / 
ppdcecc.gov) for reliable, up-to-date information on a prisoner 
or groups of prisoners. Consult a prisoner’s database record for 
more detailed information about the prisoner’s case, including 
his or her alleged crime, specific human rights that officials 
have violated, stage in the legal process, and location of deten- 
tion or imprisonment, if known. 

• Advise official and private delegations traveling to China to 
present Chinese officials with lists of political and religious 
prisoners compiled from database records. 

• Urge U.S. state and local officials and private citizens in- 
volved in sister-state and sister-city relationships with China 
to explore the database, and to advocate for the release of po- 
litical and religious prisoners in China. 

A POWEREUL RESOURCE FOR ADVOCACY 

The Commission’s 2014 Annual Report provides information 
about Chinese political and religious prisoners ^ in the context of 
specific human rights and rule of law abuses. Many of the abuses 
result from the Chinese Communist Party’s and government’s ap- 
plication of policies and laws. The Commission relies on the Polit- 
ical Prisoner Database (PPD), a publicly available online database 
maintained by the Commission, for its own advocacy and research 
work, including the preparation of the Annual Report, and rou- 
tinely uses the database to prepare summaries of information 
about political and religious prisoners for Members of Congress and 
Administration officials. The Commission invites the public to read 
about issue-specific Chinese political imprisonment in sections of 
this Annual Report, and to access and make use of the upgraded 
PPD at http:! ! ppdcecc.gov. (Information about the PPD is avail- 
able at http:! ! www.cecc.gov ! resources ! political-prisoner -database.) 

The PPD received approximately 86,100 online requests for pris- 
oner information during the 12-month period ending August 31, 
2014 — an increase of approximately 2 percent over the 84,500 re- 
quests during the 12-month period ending August 31, 2013. During 
the 12-month period ending in August 2014, the United States was 
the country of origin of the largest share of requests for informa- 
tion, with approximately 29.7 percent of such requests — a decrease 
from the 31.9 percent reported for the United States in the Com- 
mission’s 2013 Annual Report. China was second with approxi- 
mately 22.7 percent (a decrease compared to 29.2 percent in the 
2013 reporting period), followed by Japan with 20.3 percent (com- 
pared to 19.1 percent in the 2013 reporting period), Ukraine (3.7 
percent), France, (2.2 percent), India (2.1 percent), Germany (1.8 
percent), Poland (1.2 percent), the Russian Federation (1.1 per- 
cent), and the United lUngdom (1.0 percent). 
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Approximately 38.4 percent of the approximately 86,100 requests 
for PPD information were from numerical Internet addresses that 
do not provide information about the name of the registrant or the 
type of domain. That figure represents an 18.4 percent decrease 
from the 56.8 percent reported for such addresses during the period 
ending in August 2013 and may correlate with the proportional in- 
crease reported helow for the China (.cn) domain. 

Approximately 19.5 percent of the online requests for PPD infor- 
mation during the 12-month period ending in August 2014 origi- 
nated from domains in China (.cn) — an increase from 0.2 percent 
during the period ending in August 2013. Worldwide commercial 
(.com) Internet domains were second with approximately 16.7 per- 
cent (compared to 15.5 percent in the 2013 reporting period), fol- 
lowed by worldwide network (.net) domains with approximately 8.9 
percent (similar to the 2013 reporting period), U.S. Government 
(.gov) domains with 5.0 percent (compared to 6.7 percent in the 
2013 reporting period), 1.1 percent from domains in Germany (.de), 
0.9 percent from domains in Poland (.pi), 0.9 percent from domains 
in Ukraine (.ua), 0.8 percent from domains in France (.fr), 0.7 per- 
cent from domains in Brazil (.hr), and 0.5 percent from worldwide 
nonprofit organization (.org) domains. Online requests for PPD in- 
formation from U.S. educational domains fell to 0.2 percent from 
1.3 percent in the 2013 reporting period. 

POLITICAL PRISONERS 

The PPD seeks to provide users with prisoner information that 
is reliable and up to date. Commission staff members work to 
maintain and update political prisoner records based on the staff 
member’s area of expertise. The staff seek to provide objective anal- 
ysis of information about individual prisoners, and about events 
and trends that drive political and religious imprisonment in 
China. 

As of September 1, 2014, the PPD contained information on 
7,689 cases of political or religious imprisonment in China. Of 
those, 1,240 are cases of political and religious prisoners currently 
known or believed to be detained or imprisoned, and 6,449 are 
cases of prisoners who are known or believed to have been released 
or executed, who died while imprisoned or soon after release, or 
who escaped. The Commission notes that there are considerably 
more than 1,240 cases of current political and religious imprison- 
ment in China. The Commission staff works on an ongoing basis 
to add cases of political and religious imprisonment to the PPD. 

The Dui Hua Foundation, based in San Francisco, and the 
former Tibet Information Network, based in London, shared their 
extensive experience and data on political and religious prisoners 
in China with the Commission to help establish the PPD. The Dui 
Hua Foundation continues to do so. The Commission also relies on 
its own staff research for prisoner information, as well as on infor- 
mation provided by non-governmental organizations (NGOs), other 
groups that specialize in promoting human rights and opposing po- 
litical and religious imprisonment, and other public sources of in- 
formation. 
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MORE POWERFUL DATABASE TECHNOLOGY 

Since its launch in November 2004, the PPD has served as a 
unique and powerful resource for the tj.S. Congress and Adminis- 
tration, other governments, NGOs, educational institutions, and in- 
dividuals who research political and religious imprisonment in 
China, or who advocate on behalf of such prisoners. The July 2010 
PPD upgrade significantly leveraged the capacity of the Commis- 
sion’s information and technology resources to support such re- 
search, reporting, and advocacy. 

The PPD aims to provide a technology with sufficient power to 
handle the scope and complexity of political imprisonment in 
China. The most important feature of the PPD is that it is struc- 
tured as a genuine database and uses a powerful query engine. 
Each prisoner’s record describes the type of human rights violation 
by Chinese authorities that led to his or her detention. These types 
include violations of the right to peaceful assembly, freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of association, and free expression, including the 
freedom to advocate peaceful social or political change and to criti- 
cize government policy or government officials. 

The design of the PPD allows anyone with access to the Internet 
to query the database and download prisoner data without pro- 
viding personal information to the Commission, and without the 
PPD downloading any software or Web cookies to a user’s com- 
puter. Users have the option to create a user account, which allows 
them to save, edit, and reuse queries, but the PPD does not require 
a user to provide any personal information to set up such an ac- 
count. The PPD does not download software or a Web cookie to a 
user’s computer as the result of setting up such an account. Saved 
queries are not stored on a user’s computer. A user-specified ID 
(which can be a nickname) and password are the only information 
required to set up a user account. 
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II. Human Rights 

Freedom of Expression 
Introduction 

During the 2014 reporting year, the Chinese government and 
Communist Party continued to strengthen controls over freedom of 
expression, particularly online expression, violating international 
standards and protections for freedom of expression in China’s Con- 
stitution and other domestic legislation. As a result, people ranging 
from independent journalists and media professionals to local orga- 
nizers and rights lawyers faced censorship, official harassment, and 
detention amid ongoing crackdowns, in some cases due to sensi- 
tivity surrounding the 25th anniversary of the 1989 Tiananmen 
protests. Government and Party officials showed heightened, high- 
level concern regarding their ability to control the Internet and sig- 
naled renewed efforts to strengthen their control over the Internet. 
Such efforts appeared to target the online activity of rights and de- 
mocracy advocates, as well as others who used the Internet to ex- 
press peaceful criticism of the government or Party. 

International Standards on Free Expression 

This past year, the Chinese government and Communist Party 
continued to restrict expression in ways that contravened inter- 
national human rights standards. According to the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) — which China has 
signed 1 and stated its intent to ratify ^ — and the UN Special 
Rapporteur on the Promotion and Protection of the Right to Free- 
dom of Opinion and Expression, expression may be restricted only 
if such restrictions are (1) for the purpose of respecting the rights 
or reputations of others or protecting national security, public 
order, public health or morals, or the general welfare; (2) set forth 
in law; and (3) necessary and the least restrictive means to achieve 
the purported aim.^ Regarding requirement (1), an October 2009 
UN Human Rights Council (UNHRC) resolution stated that restric- 
tions on “discussion of government policies and political debate,” 
“peaceful demonstrations or political activities, including for peace 
or democracy,” and “expression of opinion and dissent” are incon- 
sistent with Article 19(3) of the ICCPR."^ At the October 2013 ses- 
sion of the UNHRC’s Universal Periodic Review (UPR) of the Chi- 
nese government’s human rights record, member states expressed 
concerns over restrictions on freedom of expression in China, in- 
cluding expression online, and urged China to ratify the ICCPR.® 
In its official response to the UPR recommendations, the Chinese 
government stated that China’s Constitution, laws, and govern- 
ment protect freedom of expression in China ® but it did not provide 
further information on any specific protections for freedom of ex- 
pression.'^ 

Some government and Party sources appealed to the concept of 
“Internet sovereignty” to defend the claim that China has sole au- 
thority to set standards for governance of the Internet within its 
borders.® For example, a June 2014 article in the People’s Daily — 
the official news media of the Communist Party — asserted that 
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“the concept of ‘Internet sovereignty’ conforms to the rules of inter- 
national law” and that “other countries do not have the right to 
interfere.”^ The UNHRC, to which China was reelected in Novem- 
ber 2013,1° has emphasized that international standards for free- 
dom of expression online apply to all countries, regardless of state 
borders. In a June 2012 resolution, the UNHRC affirmed that “the 
same rights that people have offline must also be protected online, 
in particular freedom of expression, which is applicable regardless 
of frontiers and through any media of one’s choice.” n 

Growth and Control of the Internet and Mobile Communications 
EXPANDING OVERALL ACCESS 

China’s Internet landscape has experienced dramatic growth in 
recent years, particularly in the number of Internet users accessing 
the Web through mobile devices. According to the China Internet 
Network Information Center, which operates under the Ministry of 
Industry and Information Technology (MIIT),!^ there were 632 mil- 
lion Internet users in China by the end of June 2014, bringing 
Internet users to 46.9 percent of the total population. Also by late 
June 2014, 527 million people in China reportedly accessed the 
Internet from mobile devices, amounting to 83.4 percent of all 
Internet users in China. 

Amid this growth, the Chinese government continued to take 
steps to expand the country’s telecommunications infrastructure 
and provide greater Internet access. For example, in December 
2013, MIIT issued 4G licenses to three Chinese telecom opera- 
tors, one of which — China Telecom — reportedly announced it 
would establish the world’s largest 4G network and offer com- 
mercial 4G services in 340 Chinese cities in 261AM In a March 
2014 government work report to the National People’s Congress, 
Premier Li Keqiang stated the government would extend 
broadband connectivity to rural villages, increase Internet speeds, 
and develop 4G mobile communications, 

MAINTAINING GOVERNMENT AND PARTY CONTROL OF ONLINE 

CONTENT 

The government and Party expressed heightened, high-level con- 
cerns regarding their ability to control the Internet and signaled a 
renewed effort to strengthen their control over the Internet. For ex- 
ample, the November 2013 Chinese Communist Party Central 
Committee Third Plenum Decision on Certain Major Issues Re- 
garding Comprehensively Deepening Reforms called explicitly for 
the “management” and “supervision” of the Internet, as well as 
the “supervision” of online public opinion, themes government 
and Party sources have emphasized in recent years. The Commis- 
sion observed documents from government and Party Web sites 
this past year that echoed these themes. ^3 For example, in Feb- 
ruary 2014, during the first meeting of the newly established Cen- 
tral Internet Security and Informatization Leading Group, a high- 
level group chaired by President Xi Jinping, Xi reportedly “called 
for innovative methods to spread mainstream values and stimulate 
positive energy while maintaining proper guidance of online opin- 
ions in terms of timing, intensity and impact.” ^4 
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Some reports described the Internet or online public opinion as 
a “struggle,” “battleground,” or “new challenge and new test” 
for authorities. A People’s Liberation Army Daily report stated: 

Enemy forces use the Internet to advocate forcefully for Western 
values such as “constitutional democracy” and “universal val- 
ues,” wantonly discrediting our country’s social system . . . . 
[We] absolutely cannot let erroneous ideological trends tarnish 
the image of the country and the Party. 

Such reports cited as their basis remarks that Xi made at an Au- 
gust 2013 “national propaganda and ideology work meeting” 29 and 
interpreted Xi’s remarks to include strengthening control over the 
Internet.®® 

Chinese officials continued campaigns to control the expanding 
reach of microbloggers. In the latter half of 2013, authorities re- 
portedly began to investigate hundreds of Sina Weibo 
microbloggers, detaining over 100 — including prominent 
microbloggers known as “Big V” users because of their large 
followings and verified status ®2 — as part of what some inter- 
national media described as a crackdown.®® For example, in July 
2014, the social media accounts of “Big V” and outspoken political 
commentator Li Chengpeng were closed.®"^ Following these develop- 
ments, the total number of Weibo posts dropped®® as much as 70 
percent from early 2011 to late 2013, according to a study con- 
ducted at East China Normal University.®® On March 13, 2014, au- 
thorities closed an unspecified number of accounts on WeChat, a 
mobile social media platform owned by Tencent that reportedly 
gained users who left Weibo. ®’^ In August 2014, the State Internet 
Information Office released the Interim Provisions for the Manage- 
ment of the Development of Instant Messaging Tools in Providing 
Public Information Services,®® which prohibits public microblog ac- 
counts that have not received approval from posting or reposting 
political news.®® 


CENSORSHIP OF ONLINE CONTENT 

Chinese authorities continued to block and filter sensitive online 
content, in some cases through censorship campaigns. For example, 
officials blocked online reports regarding protests against the con- 
struction of a paraxylene (“PX”) plant in Maoming city, Guangdong 
province."^® Officials also blocked online reports regarding corrup- 
tion investigations of Zhou Yongkang, former Minister of Public Se- 
curity and Secretary of the Communist Party Central Committee 
Political and Legal Affairs Commission; Zhou’s son Zhou Bin; and 
Li Dongsheng, former Vice Minister of Public Security."^i Censor- 
ship initiatives included a “Sweep Away Pornography, Strike Down 
False Media” campaign,"^^ which some commentators noted gave 
authorities leeway to strengthen government and Party control 
over the Internet more broadly. "^® The campaign’s leadership in- 
cluded a joint government-Party entity under the Party’s Central 
Propaganda and Ideology Work Leading Group,"^"^ which itself was 
chaired by Liu Yunshan, a member of the Political Bureau of the 
Communist Party Central Committee."^® In April 2014, authorities 
revoked some of Sina’s online publication licenses after reportedly 
finding pornographic content on Web sites run by Sina."^® Some 
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commentators noted the revocations appeared to be connected to 
the growing influence of Sina Weibo,"^'^ which filed for an initial 
public offering in the United States shortly before the revoca- 
tions."^® 

In the months preceding June 4, 2014 — the 25th anniversary of 
the violent suppression of the 1989 Tiananmen protests — authori- 
ties blocked and filtered a range of online content related to the 
protests. For example, in June 2014, the University of Toronto’s 
Citizen Lab verified more than 60 Tiananmen-related keywords 
censored on Weibo, 9 of which were new additions in 2014."^^ Au- 
thorities also deleted online discussion of and blocked online 
searches for content related to former Party General Secretary Hu 
Yaobang, whose death in 1989 triggered the Tiananmen protests. 

Authorities also increased content restrictions on Internet tele- 
vision content providers. In or shortly before mid- July 2014, Chi- 
na’s media regulator, the State Administration of Press, Publica- 
tion, Radio, Film and Television (SAPPRFT), met with China’s 
seven licensed Internet television content providers and instructed 
them to filter unapproved content,®^ including “content from com- 
mercial video websites,” as well as “unauthorized foreign movies, 
short movies and other video products.” SAPPRFT reportedly 
also instructed Internet television content providers to remove 
third-party apps from their devices and barred Internet television 
content providers from entering into business agreements with 
companies under investigation by SAPPRFT.®® As of mid-July 
2014, SAPPRFT reportedly ordered Internet television content pro- 
viders not to work with LeTV, a licensed Internet television content 
provider suspected of violating content restrictions.®"^ All these ac- 
tions followed requirements issued by SAPPRFT in 2011®® that re- 
portedly restrict content provided through Internet television serv- 
ices.®® 


Censorship of U.S. Companies’ Online Content 


According to international media reports, U.S. company Linkedin — 
which began operating in China in 2014®"^ — began censoring sensitive 
content that originated in China.®® Censorship reportedly extended to 
both Chinese- and English-language versions of the site,®^ as well as to 
users based in Hong Kong or outside of China.®** For example, a United 
Kingdom-based artist previously based in China reported some of her 
Linkedin posts were censored. A student in Hong Kong reported 
Linkedin censored a link he posted for a video that reportedly 
“expressled] support for relatives and friends of those killed during the 
Tiananmen crackdown.” ®2 
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Censorship of U.S. Companies’ Online Content — Continued 


Shortly before the 25th anniversary of the violent suppression of the 
1989 Tiananmen protests, U.S. company Google began experiencing on- 
line service disruptions in China.®® GreatFire.org, an organization that 
monitors online censorship in China, ®"‘^ reported on June 2, 2014, that 
“all Google services in all countries, encrypted or not, are now blocked in 
China .... [T]he block covers Google Hong Kong . . ., Google.com and 
all other country specific versions . . . .”®® Chinese authorities did not 
claim responsibility for the disruptions, but international media reports 
linked the disruptions to broader attempts by authorities to censor on- 
line content, as well as sensitivity surrounding the Tiananmen anniver- 
sary.®® Reuters quoted a Google spokesman as saying “We’ve checked 
extensively and there’s nothing wrong on our end.” ®'^ 


Rules regarding censorship of online content in China remained 
opaque. Internet regulations contain vague and broad prohibitions 
on content that “harms the honor or interests of the nation,”®® 
“spreads rumors,”®^ or “disrupts national policies on religion,”'^® 
but they do not define these concepts or contain criteria to deter- 
mine when content has violated one of these prohibitions. On 
March 1, 2014, the Implementing Regulations of the PRC Law on 
the Protection of State Secrets (Implementing Regulations) — which 
extends to information on the Internet — entered into force but 
did not clarify what could be classified as state secrets. For exam- 
ple, the Implementing Regulations stipulated that authorities 
should not classify as state secrets “matters that should be public 
in accordance with the law” but did not explain what kinds of in- 
formation the law entitles the public to access.'^® 

Punishment of Citizens for Free Expression 

Authorities continued to detain and harass rights and democracy 
advocates, Internet writers, human rights lawyers, citizen journal- 
ists, and others who exercised their constitutional right to freedom 
of speech, in a crackdown that some international media and in- 
dividuals in China described as the worst in recent decades.’^® Au- 
thorities used vaguely worded criminal charges and extralegal har- 
assment to punish citizens for free expression, as the following se- 
lected cases illustrate: 

• In September 2013, officials in Tianshui city, Gansu prov- 
ince, criminally detained 16-year-old microblog user Yang 
Zhong (aka Yang Hui) on suspicion of “picking quarrels and 
provoking trouble” for online posts. Yang had posted com- 
ments urging people to protest an allegedly hasty investigation 
by local authorities that had ruled the death of a karaoke club 
worker to be a suicide.®® Police released Yang a week later, fol- 
lowing an outcry among Weibo users protesting Yang’s deten- 
tion.®i 

• In February 2014, officials in Beijing municipality sum- 
moned for questioning human rights advocate Hu Jia on 
charges of “picking quarrels and provoking trouble” and inter- 
rogated him regarding allegedly sensitive Twitter postings. ®2 
At the time, Hu reportedly was under home confinement.®® Au- 
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thorities released Hu from home confinement in June 2014,®"^ 
and in July 2014, Hu was beaten on the street by men he be- 
lieved to be plainclothes police.®® 

• In late February 2014, Chinese artist and poet Liu Xia was 
reportedly hospitalized,®® and later discharged.®’^ Authorities 
have held Liu under illegal home confinement since October 
2010, following the December 2009 conviction of her husband, 
Nobel Peace Prize laureate Liu Xiaobo.®® According to Reuters, 
she suffered from “heart problems, possibly severe depression, 
and other ailments made worse during her time under 
guard.” ®^ On February 27, Radio Free Asia reported authori- 
ties discharged Liu Xia from the hospital after her condition 
improved, according to friend He Jian.^® Following her hos- 
pitalization, her lawyer Mo Shaoping reported he had “very lit- 
tle information” regarding her condition or location. Chinese 
officials have said “there are no charges” against her and offi- 
cials “[have] taken no legal enforcement measures” against 

her. ^2 

• In March 2014, public security officials in Beijing criminally 
detained “citizen journalists” Liu Xuehong, 5fing Jian, and 
Wang Jing on suspicion of “picking quarrels and provoking 
trouble”®® after they reported on a self-immolation and other 
protests in Tiananmen Square.®"^ 

• In April 2014, a Beijing court sentenced Qin Zhihui to three 
years in prison for allegedly “defam[ing] celebrities and the 
government.”®® A September 2013 joint interpretation issued 
by the Supreme People’s Court and the Supreme People’s 
Procuratorate authorizes officials to imprison online authors if 
“defamatory” content is reposted at least 500 times or visited 
at least 5,000 times online.®® According to Xinhua, one of Qin’s 
posts was reposted 11,000 times.®'^ 


Criminal Punishment and Harassment Surrounding 
the 25th Anniversary of the Tiananmen Protests 


The crackdown on free expression spanned June 4, 2014 — the 25th an- 
niversary of the 1989 Tiananmen protests — during which time authori- 
ties harassed, imprisoned, and detained a variety of individuals who 
sought to commemorate the protests in private meetings, memorial serv- 
ices, or online spaces. The following are sample cases: 

• Authorities placed Ding Zilin, former leader of the advocacy group 
Tiananmen Mothers, under surveillance at her home in Beijing.®® When 
filmmaker He Yang attempted to visit Ding in March 2014, authorities 
reportedly detained him on suspicion of “endangering national security” 
and released him after he agreed not to film subject matter related to 
the 1989 protests.®® After Ding passed leadership of Tiananmen Mothers 
to successor You Weijie, authorities reportedly disconnected You’s phone 
line.i®® Later, authorities forced Ding to stay out of Beijing until after 
June 4.1®! 
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Criminal Punishment and Harassment Surrounding 
the 25th Anniversary of the Tiananmen Protests — Continued 


• On March 24, 2014, a district court in Suzhou municipality, Jiangsu 
province, sentenced Gu Yimin to one year and six months in prison for 
“inciting subversion of state power.” 102 Q^’g lawyers reportedly were as- 
saulted by unknown assailants outside the court. Officials detained 
Gu in June 2013 after he posted a cartoon online referencing the 1989 
protests. 1'*'^ 

• On April 24, 2014, authorities criminally detained journalist Gao Yu 
on suspicion of “leaking state secrets” to a foreign Web site.i°® According 
to a Xinhua report, Gao provided a central government document to an 
overseas Web site, but the report did not elaborate on the nature of the 
document. 1**® Gao reportedly was planning to attend a private meeting 
with others to commemorate the 1989 protests; authorities later de- 
tained some of those who attended the meeting. 1 ®'^ 

• In May 2014, authorities in Zhengzhou city, Henan province, detained 
participants in a February 2014 memorial service commemorating 
former Communist Party leaders Hu Yaobang and Zhao Ziyang and the 
victims of the violent suppression of the 1989 protests. 1 ®® Officials de- 
tained organizers Yu Shiwen and Chen Wei — a married couple — as well 
as participants Shi Yu, Fang Yan, and Hou Shuai, on suspicion of “gath- 
ering a crowd to disturb order in a public place.” 1 ®® Officials also crimi- 
nally detained Shi, Fang, and Hou’s defense lawyer Chang Boyang as he 
prepared to visit them in detention, ^i® 

• In late May or early June 2014, officials in Chaozhou municipality, 
Guangdong province, criminally detained Zhang Kunle on suspicion of 
“picking quarrels and provoking trouble” after Zhang called for online 
essay submissions regarding the 1989 protests. m Previously, authori- 
ties reportedly “compelled” Zhang to leave Shenzhen municipality, 
where he was living, and return to his family home in Chaozhou, due to 
heightened sensitivity surrounding the 25th anniversary of the 1989 

protests. 

• On June 9, 2014, officials in Beijing reported that university student 
Zhao Huaxu had been criminally detained on suspicion of “teaching 
criminal methods.” In a May 24 Twitter post, Zhao uploaded a link to 
a document she had written called “June 4th Anniversary — A Concep- 
tual Plan for Using Pseudo Base Station.” Pseudo base station tech- 
nology allows users to broadcast information to mobile phones outside 
official communication networks. 


Press Freedom 

The government and Party continued to control the press in vio- 
lation of international standards. In its 2014 World Press Freedom 
Index, Reporters Without Borders ranked China 175th out of 180 
countries.il® It noted that “daily ‘directives’ to the traditional 
media from the Department of Propaganda, the constant online 
censorship, the growing number of arbitrary arrests and the deten- 
tion of the largest number of journalists and netizens in the world 
. . . have made China a model of censorship and repression.” hi 
I nternational experts have identified as a major challenge to free 
expression media serving “as government mouthpieces instead of as 
independent bodies operating in the public interest.” h® 
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POLITICAL CONTROL OF MEDIA THROUGH REGULATION 

The State Administration of Press, Publication, Radio, Film and 
Television (SAPPRFT), enhanced its system of strict controls and 
licensing requirements for media professionals. In order to report 
the news legally, domestic newspapers, magazines, Web sites, and 
journalists must obtain a license or accreditation from the govern- 
ment. In 2014, SAPPRFT began requiring the country’s 250,000 
news reporters and staff to participate in a political training pro- 
gram as part of the annual press card renewal process, The pro- 
gram reportedly would include a test with content related to “so- 
cialism with Chinese characteristics” and the “Marxist view on the 
press.” On June 18, 2014, SAPPRFT released a circular in- 
structing media organizations to forbid journalists from publishing 
reports that are critical without receiving approval from their em- 
ployers, from reporting on issues outside of their designated issue 
areas, and from publishing critical reports through their own per- 
sonal Web sites or publications. 122 

SAPPRFT also issued the Measures on the Management of Infor- 
mation Obtained by Press Personnel in the Conduct of Their Duties 
(the Measures), 123 which placed vague restrictions on the ability of 
journalists and other media professionals to release information ob- 
tained in the conduct of their work. 124 Por example, the Measures 
prohibit media professionals from “violating the terms of confiden- 
tiality agreements” — which the Measures require media profes- 
sionals to sign with their employers 125 — “by providing information 
obtained in the conduct of their work to other domestic or foreign 
media or websites. . . .” 120 The Measures’ definition of such infor- 
mation includes “various kinds of information and materials, and 
all journalistic products collected and processed, including state se- 
crets, commercial secrets, and information that has not been pub- 
licly disclosed.” 127 The Measures do not clarify what constitutes a 
state secret. 128 [Por more information on the regulation of state se- 
crets, see Censorship of Online Content in this section.] 

PUNISHMENT OF DOMESTIC JOURNALISTS 

Outspoken journalists and newspaper staff continued to face re- 
prisals for making sensitive comments or conducting investigative 
reporting. For example, on September 30, 2013, authorities ap- 
proved the arrest of journalist Liu Hu on defamation charges 12 ^ 
after he published information alleging official corruption, i^o Ac- 
cording to the Washington Post, Wang Qinglei, a journalist with 
state-run China Central Television, was fired after calling China’s 
media environment “stifling” online. i^i Tencent journalist Zhang 
Jialong reported that he was fired in May 2014 after discussing 
press freedom in a meeting with U.S. Secretary of State John 
Kerry and publishing an article in Foreign Policy in which he 
asked for U.S. assistance to “tear down . . . the Great Firewall” 
(i.e., China’s national system of Internet surveillance and censor- 
ship). 1^2 According to a November 2013 South China Morning Post 
(SCMP) article, Caijing media group forced journalist Luo 
Changping to leave the magazine and move to Caijing’s research 
institute after he exposed information implicating a high-level offi- 
cial in corruption. 133 May 2014, public security officials in Bei- 
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jing reportedly detained Xin Jian, an employee of the Chongqing 
bureau of Japanese newspaper Nihon Keizai Shimbun, on suspicion 
of “picking quarrels and provoking trouble,” after Xin reportedly 
helped journalists interview high-profile public interest lawyer Pu 
ZhiqiangJ^"^ A November 2013 SCMP article quoted Luo 
Changping as saying, “The position real investigative journalism is 
in is not ideal. The environment is getting worse, the space is get- 
ting smaller . . . Journalists in Hong Kong also reported con- 
tinuing threats to press freedom, citing violent attacks on media 
professionals, self-censorship among journalists, and pressure from 
the Hong Kong and central governments and mainland Chinese 
businesses. [For more information on press freedom in Hong 
Kong, see Section VI — Developments in Hong Kong and Macau.] 

PUNISHMENT OF FOREIGN JOURNALISTS 

International media organizations and U.S. Government officials 
expressed heightened concerns over the ability of foreign journal- 
ists to report independently in China. 121 In a May 2014 survey con- 
ducted by the Foreign Correspondents Club of China (FCCC), 99 
percent of respondents “[did] not think reporting conditions in 
China [met] international standards,” and zero respondents be- 
lieved conditions had improved since the previous year. 128 jjg. 
spondents to FCCC surveys also reported official harassment of re- 
porters, news assistants, and sources; attempts to block coverage of 
issues authorities deemed “sensitive”; restrictions on travel to the 
Xinjiang Uighur Autonomous Region and Tibetan areas of China; 
cyber attacks and the blocking of foreign media Web sites in China; 
and visa delays and denials . 129 In December 2013, Chinese authori- 
ties delayed visa renewals for approximately two dozen journalists 
working for the New York Times (NYT) and Bloomberg. Some 
reports linked the late renewals to prominent 2012 reports by the 
NYT and Bloomberg on the overseas assets of Chinese leaders’ 
family members. In a December 2013 statement, then NYT Ex- 
ecutive Editor Jill Abramson acknowledged that Chinese officials 
“pointedly objected” to investigative reports by the NYT about Chi- 
na’s leaders. Chinese authorities reportedly also warned foreign 
reporters against reporting on the 25th anniversary of the 1989 
Tiananmen protests. i ‘^2 The following cases highlight some of the 
ongoing challenges foreign journalists faced during the reporting 
year: 

• On November 9, 2013, the NYT reported that the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs (MFA) declined to grant journalist Paul 
Mooney a resident journalist visa to begin a new reporting job 
for Thomson Reuters, The MFA reportedly did not provide 
a reason for their decision, 

• On January 22, 2014, Time reported that Chinese authori- 
ties and “plainclothes thugs” harassed reporters with the Cable 
News Network, British Broadcasting Corporation, and Sky 
News as they attempted to cover the trial of rights advocate Xu 
Zhiyong.i"^® 

• On January 30, 2014, NYT correspondent Austin Ramzy de- 
parted China after officials declined to issue him press creden- 
tials, 
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• On February 9, 2014, the China Law & Policy blog reported 
that NYT correspondent Chris Buckley and NYT Beijing bu- 
reau head Philip Pan were still awaiting press credentials, 
which they had been waiting for since 20124"^® 
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Worker Rights 
Freedom of Association 

China’s laws and practices continue to contravene international 
standards on freedom of association. Chinese workers are not free 
to form or join trade unions of their own choosing. i The PRC Trade 
Union Law largely eliminates workers’ right to freedom of associa- 
tion by requiring that all union activity be approved by and orga- 
nized under the All-China Federation of Trade Unions (ACFTU), 
an organization under the direction of the Chinese Communist 
Party and government. ^ The ACFTU Constitution and the PRC 
Trade Union Law mandate that the ACFTU protect the legitimate 
rights and interests of workers while “preserving the leadership of 
the Communist Party” and broader interests of the government.^ 
Reportedly 280 million workers, over 36 percent of China’s working 
population in 2013, were members of the ACFTU in 6.3 million 
unionized enterprises by mid-2013."^ As an adjunct of the Party and 
government, the ACFTU continues largely to prioritize social sta- 
bility in its approach to labor relations,® garnering criticism from 
labor activists and workers for failing to protect workers’ rights 
and interests.® 

Changing socio-economic conditions in China have led several 
high-level union and government officials to advocate for the need 
for union reform. During the ACFTU’s 16th National Congress in 
October 2013, ACFTU Chairman Li Jianguo acknowledged that the 
ACFTU was failing to meet the challenges of “a series of new cir- 
cumstances and problems” brought on by unbalanced development, 
stating that it needed to do more to protect the social and economic 
rights of workers.'^ In a speech in April 2013, President Xi Jinping 
urged the ACFTU to innovate and “adjust to social changes” to 
“comply with the demands of the times.” ® 

A small number of municipal and lower level trade unions have 
made efforts during the Commission’s 2014 reporting year to adopt 
a more proactive and engaged role with workers.^ In March 2014, 
the Shenzhen Municipal Trade Union demanded that IBM rein- 
state 20 worker representatives fired during a 10-day strike at an 
IBM factory in Shenzhen municipality, Guangdong province.^® The 
union reportedly sent lawyers to assist the fired workers in obtain- 
ing compensation and filing for arbitration after IBM refused to re- 
instate them. At the same time, labor advocates and media re- 
ports indicate ACFTU support for workers has remained largely 
absent amid continued labor unrest, and in those cases where 
unions have taken a more engaged role with workers, those actions 
have been mostly reactive and limited to issuing statements of con- 
cern and support. 12 
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Civil Society and Labor Non-Governmental Organizations 

Labor non-governmental organizations (NGOs) and other civil society 
actors have emerged in recent years to play a larger role in promoting 
and defending workers’ rights. Chinese labor scholars and activists give 
varying estimates of between 50 and 60 labor NGOs in China, predomi- 
nantly located in the southern and eastern coastal provinces where 
there is a high concentration of migrant workers. Many of these orga- 
nizations provide workers with legal and educational services, including 
information on labor laws and legal counseling for individual rights vio- 
lations. Amid continued labor activism, some labor NGOs have shifted 
to providing direct support to workers during collective labor disputes, 
including instruction on collective bargaining, In a number of cases 
during the 2014 reporting year, labor NGOs worked closely with strik- 
ing workers to provide advice on collective action and encourage collec- 
tive bargaining with employers. The support of labor NGOs in several 
cases was reportedly instrumental in getting workers to avoid conflict 
with the authorities and resolve disputes through direct bargaining with 
employers. Many labor NGOs still operate informally, however, as 
they often are unable to officially register with the authorities, Despite 
a loosening of NGO registration requirements in China beginning in 
2012, labor NGOs have mostly remained unable to register as “social or- 
ganizations,” forcing them either to register as business entities or not 
register at all.^® In addition, labor NGOs have been subject to harass- 
ment by officials for engaging in activities considered sensitive. In 
April 2014, public security officials in Dongguan municipality, 
Guangdong province, detained Zhang Zhiru and Lin Dong, employees at 
a Guangdong-based labor rights NGO, amid a large-scale strike at the 
Yue Yuen shoe factory in Dongguan.^i Zhang and Lin had reportedly 
been in close contact with striking workers and had been providing 
them with assistance at the time of their detention .22 


Collective Bargaining 

Collective bargaining in China remains limited in both law and 
practice. There is no comprehensive national law on collective bar- 
gaining, but rather a series of provisions found in the PRC Trade 
Union Law, PRC Labor Contract Law, and PRC Labor Law that 
provide a legal framework for negotiating collective contracts and 
some process of collective consultation between management and 
workers. 23 In addition to national law, a majority of provinces have 
also issued provincial-level regulations on negotiating collective 
contracts, which in some cases contain provisions prohibiting work- 
ers from taking collective action and allowing employers to fire 
workers engaged in collective action during the negotiation of a col- 
lective contract. 24 

In recent years, the ACFTU and government have promoted the 
expansion of collective contracts and the strengthening of collective 
negotiation mechanisms as essential means for managing labor re- 
lations. 2 ® In April 2014, the Ministry of Human Resources and So- 
cial Security, in conjunction with other authorities, including the 
ACFTU, published a notice calling for the “expansion of collective 
consultations and coverage of collective contracts,” setting a goal to 
“ensure the rate of signed collective contracts reaches 80 percent by 
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the end of 2015.” In a development Chinese labor advocates have 
described as having the potential to advance labor rights through- 
out China, the Guangdong Province People’s Congress began delib- 
erations in April 2014 on Draft Regulations on Collective Contracts 
and Collective Consultations (Draft Regulations).^^ The Draft Reg- 
ulations, initially proposed by the Guangdong Federation of Trade 
Unions, require employers to engage in collective negotiations if 
more than one-third of workers demand it and protect the right of 
workers to strike if employers fail to respond to their demands 
within 30 days. At the same time, the Draft Regulations also pro- 
hibit workers from striking during negotiations and make them 
subject to criminal punishment if company operations are dis- 
rupted.2^ 

The extent to which ACFTU and government initiatives on col- 
lective contract and consultation mechanisms expand the space for 
greater and more genuine worker representation is unclear. At 
present, the collective contract and consultation system remains 
weak due in part to ineffective trade union representation.®® The 
ACFTU and its local constituent unions continue to be subordinate 
to the interests of the Party, and central and local authorities, in- 
cluding in many cases employers as well, preventing them from 
properly representing workers in collective negotiations.®^ Top- 
down requirements from the government and higher level trade 
unions have also led enterprises to enter into formalistic contracts 
rather than actually engage in genuine bargaining between man- 
agement and trade unions. ®2 In many instances, the terms and con- 
ditions of collective contracts reflect minimum legal standards in 
the locality and reportedly rarely involve actual wage negotiations 
or touch on other interests.®® 

Workers who requested or took part in collective negotiations 
with their employers independent of the officially recognized union 
have faced reprisals including forced resignation, firing, and deten- 
tion.®"^ In May 2013, public security officials detained migrant 
worker Wu Guijun in Dongguan municipality, Guangdong province, 
for participating in a labor protest.®® Prior to his detention, Wu 
was one of seven independently elected labor representatives cho- 
sen to represent workers in collective negotiations with manage- 
ment.®® Authorities indicted Wu in January 2014 for “gathering a 
crowd to disrupt traffic,” and tried him in several court hearings, 
before releasing him in May and finally dropping the charges in 
June.®'^ In July 2014, authorities awarded Wu over 74,000 yuan 
(US$12,000) in compensation for “wrongful arrest,” but refused his 
request for additional compensation for “mental damages” suffered 
during his detention.®® Several Chinese labor experts and lawyers 
have called for greater protections for independent labor represent- 
atives. In May 2014, several Chinese labor lawyers put forward a 
proposal to amend the PRC Trade Union Law to protect workers 
who engage in collective negotiations independent of the officially 
recognized trade union.®® At present, only trade union officials and 
workers who participate in official union activities are protected 
under the PRC Trade Union Law from management retaliation. 
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Worker Actions 

During the Commission’s 2014 reporting period, widespread re- 
ports of strikes and demonstrations emerged across a variety of in- 
dustries and regions in China. Strikes were often prompted by 
labor-related grievances, such as low pay"^^ ^nd the nonpayment of 
wages and benefits, but have also arisen more recently as a re- 
sult of slowed economic growth.44 Faced with higher labor costs 
and a shrinking labor force, many multinational companies and do- 
mestic enterprises have sought to restructure their business oper- 
ations, relocating and closing down factories. The Chinese govern- 
ment has, in part, encouraged this change in an effort to shift from 
investment- to consumption-driven economic growth, endorsing 
policies that reduce low-end manufacturing and overcapacity in 
other industries."^® In many cases, workers are not consulted by 
their employers, local ACFTU constituent unions, or local officials 
in advance of restructuring plans, leading to conflicts over com- 
pensation and remaining contractual obligations."^'^ In other cases, 
strikes have emerged in response to cost-cutting measures that 
have threatened workers’ wages and benefits."^® 

The reported increase in labor unrest comes amid widespread 
economic and demographic shifts that observers contend are 
emboldening workers and affording them greater bargaining power 
in the workplace. Chinese and international labor experts indi- 
cate workers are increasingly driven by a sense of social and eco- 
nomic rights, including “earning a living wage, creating a safe work 
environment and being treated with dignity and respect by the em- 
ployer.” Growing labor shortages and opportunities in China’s ex- 
panding service sector are strengthening workers’ demands for 
higher pay and better work conditions and benefits. Moreover, ex- 
perts contend the increased activism of workers reflects a growing 
awareness of their rights and a greater confidence in taking collec- 
tive action to redress workplace grievances. The proliferation of 
social media and inexpensive smartphones have also made it easier 
for workers to mobilize and increase public awareness of strikes.®® 

Chinese authorities have had varied responses to labor protests, 
in some cases tolerating strikes that are limited to demands for 
wages and benefits.®"^ At the same time, the Commission continued 
to observe reports of authorities using force against or detaining 
demonstrating workers.®® The right to strike is not protected under 
Chinese law, leaving workers vulnerable to retaliation by their em- 
ployers and criminal prosecution.®® In August 2013, security offi- 
cials in Guangzhou municipality, Guangdong province, detained 12 
security guards after they staged a rooftop demonstration in pro- 
test over the refusal of their employer to continue discussion over 
grievances related to their employment contracts and social insur- 
ance.®'^ Authorities charged the guards with “gathering a crowd to 
disturb social order,” tried them in January 2014 at the Baiyun 
District People’s Court in Guangzhou, and sentenced nine of them 
in April 2014 to various prison terms ranging between eight and 
nine months.®® Authorities released the majority of the guards the 
day of or several days after their sentencing on the basis of time 
served, while three other guards were released in May.®^ 
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Migrant Workers 

Migrant workers — rural residents who have left their place of 
residence to seek non-agricultural jobs in the cities — remain largely 
marginalized and vulnerable to mistreatment. China’s total mi- 
grant population grew by 2.4 percent in 2013 from the previous 
year to more than 268 million, close to one-fifth of China’s total 
population. Over 46 percent of these workers were born after 
1980 and exhibit different characteristics from previous genera- 
tions of migrants, including higher levels of education, a greater 
understanding of their rights, and a stronger desire to integrate 
into urban society.®^ Many migrant workers, however, remain un- 
able to obtain residency status in the cities where they live and 
work due to the continued enforcement of the household registra- 
tion system {huji zhidu), effectively barring them from equal access 
to public services, including social security and public education.®^ 
Faced with the difficulty of accessing public services, an estimated 
61 million migrant children have been left behind by their parents 
to be raised in the countryside.®® These “left-behind children” 
(liushou ertong) have been found to suffer from depression and 
other forms of emotional distress, and are reportedly more prone to 
drop out of school or suffer sexual abuse. ®'^ Migrant workers addi- 
tionally continue to have low levels of labor and social welfare pro- 
tection. According to a report published in May 2014 by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Statistics of China, the number of migrant work- 
ers in 2013 who signed labor contracts with their employers de- 
clined by 2.6 percent to slightly more than 40 percent.®® The report 
also indicated that even with a slight increase from the previous 
year, only a minority of migrants who worked outside their place 
of residence had pensions (15.7 percent), medical insurance (17.6 
percent), occupational injury insurance (28.5 percent), and unem- 
ployment insurance (9.1 percent).®® 

Dispatch Labor 

The overuse and abuse of dispatch labor continues to be a signifi- 
cant problem despite legal reforms carried out in recent years to 
limit its proliferation. Dispatch labor (laowu paiqian) refers to an 
employment arrangement whereby a worker signs an employment 
contract with a labor dispatch agency and is then sourced by the 
agency to work for another employer.®’^ Dispatch workers are often 
hired as long-term employees in violation of law,®® and in many 
cases paid lower wages and social insurance benefits than directly 
hired workers.®^ While no current official statistics are available on 
the extent of dispatch labor in China, 2011 estimates by the All- 
China Federation of Trade Unions put the total number at 37 mil- 
lion or 13.1 percent of all urban workers.™ 

As the Commission observed in 2013, the National People’s Con- 
gress amended the PRC Labor Contract Law in December 2012 to 
address the issue of dispatch labor. The amendments included 
clearer definitions of the types of positions for which dispatch labor 
could be used, raised business standards for labor dispatch agen- 
cies, and required employers to apply the same compensation 
standards to both directly hired workers and dispatch laborers. 
Despite these changes, Chinese media has continued to report on 
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the misuse of dispatch labor following the amendments coming into 
effect in July 2013. Citing overall weak enforcement of the new 
regulations, reports indicated that no significant changes had been 
made in terms of increased wages or b^enefits for dispatch work- 
ers. Chinese labor scholars have indicated equal pay provisions in 
the law remain difficult to achieve in part because workers lack 
strong bargaining power. In some cases, employers were found to 
be actively circumventing the law, decreasing welfare benefits or 
citing a lack of clear implementing measures as a reason for not 
fully complying with the regulations.’^® 

In January 2014 the Ministry of Human Resources and Social 
Security issued the Interim Provisions on Labor Dispatch (Interim 
Provisions), effective March 2014.'^'^ The Interim Provisions expand 
on the 2012 amendments made to the PRC Labor Contract Law, 
clarifying regulations on dispatch labor set out in the 2012 amend- 
ments and providing further guidance on their implementation.'^® 
The Interim Provisions detail obligations for both the employer and 
labor dispatch agency on the signing and termination of labor con- 
tracts,’^^ social insurance contributions,®® and work-related inju- 
ries, ®i among other issues. The Interim Provisions also restrict the 
number of dispatch workers an employer is allowed to hire to 10 
percent of their total workforce. ®2 Employers that currently exceed 
this threshold are allowed a two-year transition period to adjust to 
the new restrictions.®® The heavy reliance on dispatch labor by a 
number of industries, including state-owned enterprises, banking 
and financial institutions, and government organizations, still pre- 
sents a clear challenge to achieving the 10 percent limit outlined 
in the Interim Provisions.®"^ In some cases, dispatch workers were 
found to account for between 50 and 70 percent of the total work- 
force in some enterprises.®® 


Child Labor 

The use of child labor in China remained a problem during the 
past reporting year. As a member of the International Labour Or- 
ganization (ILO), China has ratified the two core conventions on 
the elimination of child labor.®® The PRC Labor Law and related 
legislation also prohibit the employment of minors under 16 years 
old, and both national and local legal provisions prohibiting child 
labor stipulate fines and other punishments for illegally hiring mi- 
nors.®’^ While the extent of child labor in China is unclear in part 
because the government does not release data on the issue,®® do- 
mestic media reports from the past year indicate that the use of 
child labor remained evident in the electronics manufacturing in- 
dustry, with instances also reported in other sectors.®® Labor ex- 
perts contend a tightening labor market has led employers in some 
cases to hire underage workers to resolve labor shortages and re- 
duce labor costs.®® Poverty and limited access to educational re- 
sources were also found to be motivating factors for child workers 
in a number of cases. ®i In December 2013, Chinese media reported 
on the discovery of at least nine underage workers from the Yi eth- 
nic minority group working in two electronics factories in Shenzhen 
municipality, Guangdong province. ®2 The underage workers were 
found to be from Liangshan Yi Autonomous Prefecture, Sichuan 
province, the location of a number of child labor trafficking cases 
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reported on in recent years. The December 2013 case follows 
similar incidents in 2008 and 2011 in Guangdong involving under- 
age workers from the same prefecture, indicating problems in 
preventing child labor and the trafficking of underage workers re- 
main significant. 

The abuse of student workers in “work-study” programs and 
other related activities also continued to be a concern. National 
provisions prohibiting child labor provide that “education practice 
labor” and vocational skills training organized by schools and other 
educational and vocational institutions do not constitute child labor 
when such activities do not adversely affect the safety and health 
of students. The PRC Education Law also supports schools that 
establish work-study programs, provided they do not negatively af- 
fect normal studies.^® The Commission has continued to observe re- 
ports,®’^ however, of internship programs that violate Chinese law 
and appear inconsistent with ILO standards.^® 

Prison Labor 

The use of forced labor in China’s prison system and in other 
forms of detention remains inconsistent with Chinese law and in 
violation of international labor standards. Although the Inter- 
national Labour Organization’s (ILO) core conventions on forced 
and compulsory labor provide an exception for prison labor on con- 
dition that the use of such labor is consistent with ILO guide- 
lines,®® international human rights and non-governmental organi- 
zations have documented cases in China in which the use of such 
labor — for example, in administrative detention facilities — conflicts 
with ILO guidelines.^®® The guidelines include provisions, for ex- 
ample, that permit prison labor if it is “exacted from [a] person as 
a consequence of a conviction in a court of law”; i®i in China, how- 
ever, administrative detention terms are issued without judicial 
process. i®2 The ILO guidelines also prohibit the use of forced labor 
“as a means of political coercion or education or as a punishment 
for holding or expressing political views or views ideologically op- 
posed to the established political, social or economic system.” i®® 
Amnesty International noted in a 2014 report submitted in ad- 
vance of China’s periodic review at the UN Committee on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights that “falun gong practitioners, 
activists, and petitioners and human rights defenders” had been 
subject to arbitrary detention in administrative detention facilities 
where forced labor practices are common. Moreover, the use of 
prison labor for the purpose of profit-making also contravenes ILO 
guidelines prohibiting the use of prison labor “for the purposes of 
economic development.” i®® Stuart Foster, a U.S. citizen imprisoned 
in China in 2013, stated in a National Public Radio broadcast in 
May 2014 that Christmas tree lights he assembled in prison report- 
edly were sold to “unwitting U.S. companies.” i®® The same broad- 
cast indicated that a brief search online by National Public Radio 
found at least 24 Chinese prisons advertising prison labor to manu- 
facture a number of goods, i®'^ Despite not having ratified either of 
the ILO core conventions on forced and compulsory labor, as a 
member of the ILO, China remains obligated to respect certain 
basic internationally recognized labor rights, including those relat- 
ing to forced and compulsory labor, i®® 
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The announcement in December 2013 of the abolition of reeduca- 
tion through labor, 109 a form of administrative detention where in- 
dividuals were often forced to work under harsh conditions, no was 
welcomed by Chinese and international human rights groups, m 
Reports have since emerged, however, indicating that Chinese au- 
thorities continue to use alternative forms of arbitrary detention in 
which forced labor practices and other human rights violations re- 
main commonplace. 112 u_s_ government assessments, as well as 
international media reports from the past two years, indicate pris- 
on labor has been used to manufacture, among other products, 
toys, electronics, and clothing. The export to the United States 
of products manufactured through the use of forced labor in Chi- 
na’s prison system and other forms of detention reportedly con- 
tinues despite U.S. -China agreements. The 1992 Memorandum 
of Understanding on Prison Labor and 1994 Statement of Coopera- 
tion between the United States and China established mechanisms 
to safeguard against the export of prison products to the United 
States. 11® Despite these agreements, slow and irregular cooperation 
by China in responding to U.S. concerns, n® as well as continued 
reports of prison labor exports to the United States,iii indicate sig- 
nificant obstacles remain. 


Wages 

Wages in China continued to increase this past year, reflecting 
growth rates that have seen regular increases in average wage lev- 
els over the past two decades amid continued economic growth, n® 
Reports suggest structural changes in China’s labor market, in par- 
ticular a decline in the growth of the working age population and 
continued sporadic labor shortages, are partially responsible for the 
upward pressure on wages, Local governments additionally con- 
tinued to raise minimum wage levels this past year. The increases 
are in keeping with growth targets outlined in the 12th Five-Year 
Plan on Employment Promotion issued in 2011, which call for min- 
imum wage levels to increase annually by an average of 13 percent 
and reach 40 percent of average urban salaries by 2015. ^20 During 
the 2014 reporting year, the Commission observed reports from 
Chinese media of increases in the statutory minimum wage in nine 
provincial- and municipal-level areas averaging 13 percent. 121 

At the same time, the growth of average wages and minimum 
wage levels has slowed over the past three years, while minimum 
wage levels in many cities are still far less than the 40 percent tar- 
get outlined in the 12th Five-Year Plan. 122 Wages for migrant 
workers in particular continue to be well below the national aver- 
age. Data published by the National Bureau of Statistics of China 
indicated the overall average wage in 2012 was roughly 70 percent 
higher than the average wage for migrant workers during the same 
period. 123 Reports also indicate rising living expenses, particularly 
for food and housing, continued to erode wage gains as workers 
spend a greater portion of their income on everyday necessities. 124 
Moreover, income inequality between different regions, industrial 
sectors, and groups of workers has been found to be steadily in- 
creasing. 125 Chinese and international observers have separately 
calculated China’s Gini coefficient, a common measure of income 
inequality, to range between 0.45 and 0.55.126 level over 0.50 is 
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considered to indicate severe income inequality and present signifi- 
cant risks to social stability. 

Occupational Safety 

Workers in China continue to face significant occupational safety 
risks. Systemic problems in implementation and enforcement of 
workplace safety laws, as well as a lack of meaningful worker par- 
ticipation in workplace decisions that impact health and safety con- 
tinue to constrain efforts to reduce industrial accidents, Despite 
officially reported deaths from industrial accidents declining by 3.5 
percent in 2013,^29 official from the State Administration for 
Work Safety continued to characterize industrial safety overall as 
“grim,” highlighting a continued lack of effective safety oversight 
by central and local authorities. Poor safety management by fac- 
tory officials and inadequate supervision by local authorities were 
two factors cited in an investigation into an explosion at an auto 
parts factory in Jiangsu province in August 2014 that left 75 work- 
ers dead and 185 injured. Safety inspectors from the local gov- 
ernment had reportedly conducted a safety audit of the factory in 
July and officials confirmed a fire occurred at the factory in June, 
yet factory management still failed to implement remedial safety 
measures. A group of Chinese labor activists and academics 
issued a letter following the explosion calling for greater power to 
be given to workers to supervise workplace safety and engage in 
collective bargaining on safety-related issues in light of the failure 
of factory management and local government to protect workers. 

Officially reported coal mine deaths declined in 2013 by 24.4 per- 
cent,^^"^ but human rights organizations suggested the actual num- 
ber of deaths could be significantly higher due to under- 
reporting, Even with the reported decline, the death toll for 
workers in China’s coal industry reportedly remained more than 10 
times higher than the rate in developed countries, Chinese 
media also continued to report on cases in which mine managers 
and local officials concealed information about mine accidents. 
During the same time period, the number of accidents and deaths 
that occurred in other resource extraction industries reportedly in- 
creased, 

Reports from labor NGOs and Chinese and international media 
continue to highlight workplace abuses and poor working condi- 
tions throughout China. Low wages, exposure to harmful sub- 
stances, and harsh management practices were cited as some 
of the major problems workers face. Excessive overtime in violation 
of Chinese labor law in particular continues to be a common prob- 
lem, The director of the International Labour Organization’s 
China office called excessive overtime in China’s white-collar indus- 
tries “worrying as a physical and mental-health hazard.” An 
April 2014 Chinese academic report found that close to 700 work- 
ers in the manufacturing hub of Dongguan municipality, 
Guangdong province had died in their sleep since 2004. Labor 
advocates and academics attributed the deaths in part to overwork, 
stating that low wages encouraged workers to work overtime. 
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Occupational Health 

Many workers in China continue to face significant occupational 
health risks. Inadequate government supervision of industrial com- 
pliance with occupational health standards, illegal practices by 
employers, and a lack of training and knowledge among workers 
about health in the workplace reportedly contribute to the high 
risk of contracting occupational disease. According to figures from 
the National Health and Family Planning Commission, over 87 
percent of officially reported cases of occupational disease in 2013 
were for the lung disease pneumoconiosis. The Chinese NGO 
Love Save Pneumoconiosis estimates that six million migrant 
workers are afflicted with pneumoconiosis and that migrant work- 
ers represent 90 percent of all pneumoconiosis cases in China, 
Obtaining compensation for occupational disease remains a difficult 
and protracted process, particularly for those with pneumo- 
coniosis, According to a July 2014 report published by Love Save 
Pneumoconiosis, only 17.3 percent of migrant workers diagnosed 
with pneumoconiosis obtained compensation, while 82.4 percent did 
not receive any medical treatment. ^®^ 


Working Conditions at Foxconn Factories 

In December 2013, the Fair Labor Association (FLA) released its final 
report on the implementation of labor reforms at three factories owned 
by Foxconn (one in Chengdu municipality, Sichuan province, and two in 
Shenzhen Special Economic Zone),i®^ a Taiwan-based multinational 
electronics manufacturer and supplier for Apple, i®® This was the 
third and final progress report FLA released assessing implementation 
of labor reforms developed by Apple and Foxconn in response to the dis- 
closure of poor working conditions at these Foxconn factories in March 
2012.1®'^ The report stated Foxconn had made “steady progress” in im- 
proving working conditions in the 15 months to December 2013, includ- 
ing reducing working hours and constructing additional exits and toilets 
at the three factories. i®® At the same time, the report also indicated 
that all three factories continued to not be “in compliance with Chinese 
labor law regarding hours of work,” and that overtime in excess of the 
legal limit remained a problem during certain periods in 2013. i®^ Inde- 
pendent experts criticized the report for in part “ignorfing] crucial re- 
forms promised by Apple and Foxconn,” including wage increases and 
improving worker representation, The report stated FLA expected 
“Apple will continue to monitor compliance at Foxconn,” however it 
remains to be seen what measures it will take to remedy remaining 
problems at Foxconn factories. In addition, international and Chinese 
media reports published throughout the 2014 reporting year uncovered 
labor rights abuses at other Chinese manufacturers for Apple, high- 
lighting the continuing problems Apple faces in managing its supply 
chain in China. 
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Criminal Justice 

Abuse of Criminal Law To Suppress Dissent 

Developments in criminal justice during the Commission’s 2014 
reporting year were driven by the Chinese Communist Party and 
government’s paramount concerns: “maintaining social stability” 
(weiwen) and ensuring the continuance of one-party ruleJ The 
Commission observed the politically motivated use of criminal law 
and police power to suppress dissent and perceived challenges to 
Party rule.^ Authorities detained, questioned, disappeared, and 
threatened rights advocates, human rights lawyers, and journal- 
istsA The crackdown intensified around the 25th anniversary of the 
June 1989 Tiananmen protests and their violent suppression; as of 
July 24, 2014, the non-governmental organization Chinese Human 
Rights Defenders (CHRD) had documented 152 individuals who 
had been affected, including 44 criminal detentions, 15 short-term 
administrative detentions, and 20 confirmed arrestsA 

As part of the Party and government’s ongoing crackdown on 
rights advocates, dissidents, and human rights lawyers, authorities 
have used vague crimes of an ostensibly non-political nature (also 
known as “pocket crimes” or koudaizui),^ such as “picking quarrels 
and provoking trouble” and “gathering a crowd to disturb order in 
a public place,” to silence its critics.® Experts have used the term 
“pocket crime” to refer to crimes so vague that — as the U.S.-based 
Dui Hua Foundation notes — “anything can be stuffed into” them.’^ 
According to CHRD, avoiding the use of “overtly political charges” 
to suppress dissent is the government’s attempt to downplay “the 
political motivations behind the crackdown.”® In January 2014, au- 
thorities convicted Xu Zhiyong, a promoter of the New Citizens’ 
Movement (NCM), of “gathering a crowd to disturb order in a pub- 
lic place.” ^ Xu told an associate that the police told him that if he 
renounced the NCM he would be spared prison, Xu refused, and 
was subsequently sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. In mid- 
April, authorities convicted four other NCM-affiliated asset trans- 
parency advocates of disturbing public order charges and sentenced 
them to prison terms of between two years and three years and six 
months. In the run-up to the 25th anniversary of the violent sup- 
pression of the 1989 Tiananmen protests, public security officials 
charged numerous human rights advocates and lawyers, including 
prominent public interest lawyer Pu Zhiqiang, with “pocket 
crimes.” i® 


Arbitrary Detention 

According to the UN Working Group on Arbitrary Detention 
(WGAD),!! the deprivation of personal liberty is “arbitrary” if it 
meets one of the following criteria: (1) There is clearly no basis in 
law for such deprivation; (2) an individual is deprived of his or her 
liberty for having exercised rights under the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights (UDHR) and the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights (ICCPR); or (3) there is grave noncompliance 
with fair trial standards set forth in the UDHR and other inter- 
national human rights instruments, 
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Despite the Chinese government’s claim in connection with its 
October 2013 UN Human Rights Council Universal Periodic Re- 
view (UPR) that “[tjhere are no arbitrary or extrajudicial deten- 
tions in China,” 1® during the past year many human rights advo- 
cates were arbitrarily detained in detention centers or prisons 
under WGAD’s second and/or third criteria (e.g., Xu Zhiyong, Pu 
Zhiqiang, Uyghur scholar Ilham Tohti, and Pastor Zhang 
Shaojie).!’^ Authorities also arbitrarily detained Chinese citizens 
using other venues and methods, which include, among others, un- 
lawful detention sites known as “black jails” (Jiei jianyu), 
shuanggui (a form of Communist Party discipline), enforced dis- 
appearance, “soft detention” (ruanjin), and various forms of admin- 
istrative detention such as “custody and education” (for sex work- 
ers and their clients) and compulsory drug detoxification centers P® 
Many forms of arbitrary detention violate China’s own lawsP^ 

BLACK JAILS 

The UN Committee against Torture observed in December 2008 
that detention of individuals in secret detention facilities “con- 
stitutes per se disappearance.” “Black jails” are secret detention 
facilities that operate completely outside of China’s official judicial 
and administrative detention systems. Although the Chinese gov- 
ernment stated during its October 2013 UPR that China “would 
never allow . . . establishment of any forms of ‘black jails,’ ” ^2 sev- 
eral reports suggest that the use of such facilities has become even 
more prevalent in the aftermath of the abolition of reeducation 
through labor. 23 The term “black jails” is often used to refer to dif- 
ferent types of extralegal detention in China, including “legal edu- 
cation centers” (also known as “brainwashing classes”),^^ “legal 
education classes,” “reprimand centers,” and in at least one in- 
stance, unlawful home confinement.^® 

ABOLITION OF REEDUCATION THROUGH LABOR AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 

A significant development during the Commission’s 2014 report- 
ing year was the long-awaited abolition of reeducation through 
labor (RTL), a form of administrative detention whereby individ- 
uals could be detained for up to four years without trial. 2 ® In No- 
vember 2013, the Chinese Communist Party announced in the Cen- 
tral Committee Third Plenum Decision on Certain Major Issues Re- 
garding Comprehensively Deepening Reforms (Third Plenum Deci- 
sion) that it would abolish RTL,27 and on December 28, 2013, the 
National People’s Congress Standing Committee issued a decision 
officially revoking the RTL regulations. 2 ® While RTL’s abolition 
was welcomed by many, including domestic and international 
human rights groups, 2 ^ at the same time, concerns were raised 
about what might replace reeducation through labor.®® Reports 
have emerged that since the gradual phasing out of RTL, which 
began in early 2013, Chinese authorities have increasingly relied 
on other forms of arbitrary detention to “manage” the “targeted 
population,” {zhongdian renkou) which include groups such as peti- 
tioners and Falun Gong practitioners.®2 In November 2013, the 
mainland-based Chinese Human Rights Lawyers Group called on 
the government to abolish so-called “legal education centers,” “legal 
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education classes,” “reprimand centers,” and every other kind of 
“black jail,” or RTL “in disguised form/’^s A writer for the 
Guangdong province-based magazine South Reviews (Nanfeng 
Chuang) argued in April 2014 that the existence of RTL’s “little 
friends” demonstrates that the “RTL mindset” (laojiao siwei) has 
not yet been eradicated. According to human rights lawyer Jiang 
Tianyong, “[s]o long as (the authorities) feel a need to maintain sta- 
bility, simply abolishing laojiao [RTL] will not solve the prob- 
lem.” 35 

Chinese authorities have transformed many RTL facilities into 
compulsory drug detoxification centers, 3® which suffer from the 
same legal and human rights problems as RTL. 3'^ Human Rights 
Watch estimated that at the beginning of 2013 more than half of 
those detained nationwide in RTL facilities were drug offenders. 3® 
In a December 2013 report. Amnesty International observed that 
some former RTL inmates have ended up in compulsory drug de- 
toxification centers irrespective of whether they were drug ad- 
dicts.39 

Some Falun Gong practitioners released from RTL have been 
sent to compulsory drug detoxification centers, including to the 
former Masanjia RTL facility, which has been “rebranded” as a 
drug detox center and also serves as part of the Liaoning provincial 
prison system. Amnesty reports that a former RTL facility in 
Heilongjiang province was repurposed as a “brainwashing center” 
(i.e., “legal education center”) to detain Falun Gong practitioners."^^ 
Authorities have reportedly used “legal education centers” exten- 
sively for more than a decade to detain Falun Gong practitioners 
in furtherance of their goal to “transform” them."^^ Such centers 
have reportedly increased as the RTL system has been disman- 
tled. "^3 Prominent human rights lawyer and scholar Teng Biao 
writes that even incomplete statistics reveal that six times as many 
Chinese citizens were detained in such centers during the second 
half of 2013, compared with the first half of 2013 when many RTL 
facilities were still open."^"^ Amnesty documented the case of more 
than 10 Falun Gong practitioners — previously detained in the 
Nanchong RTL facility in Sichuan province — who were transferred 
to a “brainwashing center” after the RTL facility was shut down 
because they persisted in their beliefs and refused to be “trans- 
formed.”"^® In the spring of 2014, a “legal education center” in 
Jiansanjiang, Fujin county, Heilongjiang, was shut down in the 
wake of the publicity surrounding the detention and torture of four 
human rights lawyers who went to Jiansanjiang to provide legal 
assistance to Falun Gong practitioners detained there."^® However, 
authorities have reportedly replaced the Jiansanjiang facility with 
a compulsory drug detoxification center in Qiqiha’er city, 
Heilongjiang, which is being used as a “legal education center” to 
detain Falun Gong practitioners."^'^ 

Scholars and activists have also raised concerns about “custody 
and education” (C&E) — a system of extralegal detention for female 
sex workers and their clients — and some suspect that it may be- 
come another substitute for RTL.^s The decision to send a sex 
worker or a client to C&E, for between six months and two years, 
is made by public security officials alone, with no judicial involve- 
ment or oversight."^^ Detainees are forced to work long hours with- 
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out pay and are also required to pay for their living expenses. In 
early May 2014, 108 lawyers, scholars, retired officials, and others 
signed an open letter to the National People’s Congress (NPC) call- 
ing for the abolition of C&E.®i Prominent legal scholar Jiang Ping 
and more than 40 others submitted a similar petition to the NPC 
in June following the announcement that a six-month C&E term 
had been meted out to a well-known actor for allegedly soliciting 
a prostitute. 


Community Correction System 


Community correction is purportedly a non-custodial system within 
which offenders on parole or probation, or those otherwise subject to 
“light punishments,” are monitored, educated, and subjected to various 
restrictions, with the goal of re-integrating the offenders into the com- 
munity.®^ In the Third Plenum Decision, the Party stated not only that 
it would abolish RTL, but that it would also “improve laws for the pun- 
ishment and correction of unlawful and criminal acts, and perfect the 
community correction system,” 54 leading some observers to suspect that 
community correction might replace RTL. 55 In February 2014, as the 
National People’s Congress Standing Committee (NPCSC) began review- 
ing a proposed Community Correction Law drafted by the Ministry of 
Justice (M0J),56 more than 100 lawyers and citizens jointly submitted a 
“citizens’ appeal” to the NPCSC calling on it to cease its review, citing a 
concern that community correction would be the return of RTL in dis- 
guised form.5'7 In June 2014, the Dui Hua Foundation noted that some 
former RTL centers had reportedly become community correction cen- 
ters. 58 Moreover, some former RTL guards have been transferred to 
community correction halfway houses in Beijing municipality. 59 Since 
community correction was first introduced as a pilot program in several 
cities in 2003, it has expanded dramatically.®** According to statistics 
from the MOJ, as of November 2013, 1.7 million individuals — including 
667,000 people then currently in the system — had received community 
correction since 2003.®i 


Implementation of the 2012 Criminal Procedure Law 

The 2012 Criminal Procedure Law (CPL), which took effect on 
January 1, 2013, contains provisions that — if implemented effec- 
tively — could enhance certain fair trial rights of suspects and de- 
fendants and the ability of criminal defense lawyers to better de- 
fend their clients. In effect for over a year, preliminary reports 
on the implementation of the new CPL indicate that there has been 
improvement in certain areas, such as in the ability of lawyers to 
meet with their detained clients.®"* Implementation of other new 
provisions, such as those aimed at increasing the appearance rate 
of witnesses and excluding illegally obtained evidence, however, 
has proven more difficult.®® 

ACCESS TO COUNSEL 

Although most Chinese suspects and defendants face the crimi- 
nal justice process without a defense attorney,®® lawyers and legal 
scholars note that detained individuals who have legal representa- 
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tion are now more likely to be able to meet with their lawyers than 
before the new CPL took effect.®'^ The new CPL stipulates that a 
lawyer need only show “three certificates” (i.e., a lawyer’s license, 
a law firm certificate, and a client engagement letter), and the de- 
tention center must arrange for a meeting within 48 hours of the 
request.®® Prior permission is required, however, in “three cat- 
egories of cases” (sanlei anjian ) — those involving endangering state 
security, terrorism, or serious bribery.®^ Lawyers across China who 
responded to a survey on implementation of the new CPL con- 
ducted by the Beijing-based criminal defense firm Shangquan Law 
Firm (Shangquan survey) noted a general improvement in their 
ability to meet with detained clients.'^® According to the Prison Ad- 
ministration Bureau of the Ministry of Public Security, the number 
of attorney-client meetings rose 30 percent between January and 
February 2013, despite there being only 17 work days in Feb- 
ruary. 

Lawyers and legal scholars indicated, however, that new prob- 
lems have emerged that hinder the ability of lawyers to meet with 
their detained clients. The most pressing issue reportedly is the 
lack of a sufficient number of attorney-client meeting rooms to han- 
dle the increased volume of meetings.'^® Some lawyers who re- 
sponded to the Shangquan survey reported encountering additional 
conditions imposed by detention center staff before they would ar- 
range a lawyer-client meeting, such as requiring the lawyer to 
produce the original detention notice or proof of the relationship be- 
tween the detainee and the person who retained the attorney. 
Other lawyers noted that public security officers were increasingly 
and arbitrarily invoking the exception of “three categories of cases” 
to reject lawyers’ requests to meet detained clients.'^® 

In “politically sensitive” cases, public security officials routinely 
prevented lawyers from meeting with detained clients.'^® Uyghur 
scholar Ilham Tohti was held incommunicado in an unknown loca- 
tion from January 15, 2014, until late June when his lawyers, Li 
Fangping and Wang Yu, were finally permitted to meet with him.'^'^ 
Moreover, in further contravention of the CPL, Urumqi procura- 
torial officials indicted Tohti without first informing his lawyers 
and listening to their opinions.'^® [See Section IV — Xinjiang section 
for more information on Ilham Tohti’s case.] In June 2014, a group 
of human rights lawyers protested against authorities in 
Zhengzhou city, Henan province, for denying detained human 
rights lawyer Chang Boyang and other activists their right to meet 
with an attorney.’^® Despite Chang’s initial charge of “gathering a 
crowd to disturb order in a public place,” which was later changed 
to “illegal business activities,” ®° authorities have invoked the 
“three categories of cases” to deny lawyers’ repeated requests to 
meet with Chang.®i It was not until early September 2014 that of- 
ficials finally allowed a meeting between Chang and his lawyer.®^ 
In the case of veteran journalist Gao Yu, authorities held her for 
two weeks, without access to counsel, before broadcasting her 
videotaped “confession” on national television in early May 2014.®® 
Officials rejected repeated requests by prominent lawyer Zhang 
Sizhi to meet with Gao, permitting a first meeting only in late 
June 2014. ®4 Lawyers also have reported cases of police holding 
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suspects in detention centers under false names, thereby denying 
lawyers’ access to their clients.®® 

WITNESSES IN COURT 

A long-standing problem is the lack of witnesses appearing in 
court in criminal prosecutions; in China less than five percent of 
criminal cases proceed with in-court witnesses.®® The 2012 revi- 
sions to the Criminal Procedure Law (CPL) sought to address this 
issue by authorizing courts to subpoena witnesses to appear in 
court and provide testimony when the court believed such testi- 
mony was necessary.®'^ Nevertheless, according to legal experts and 
lawyers who responded to the Shangquan survey, there has been 
no discernible increase in the rate of witnesses appearing in court 
to give testimony in criminal cases since the revised CPL took ef- 
fect.®® In “politically sensitive” cases, courts routinely reject appli- 
cations by defense attorneys to have witnesses appear to present 
testimony; for example, during this reporting year, courts denied 
lawyers’ witness requests in the trials of Pastor Zhang Shaojie and 
New Citizens’ Movement promoter Xu Zhiyong.®^ 

EXCLUSION OF ILLEGALLY OBTAINED EVIDENCE 

Another important revision in the 2012 CPL was the inclusion of 
provisions requiring the exclusion of illegally obtained evidence; in 
practice, however, the implementation of the exclusionary rule has 
thus far had little success.^® In March 2014, the Beijing Evening 
News reported prominent Beijing-based criminal law professor 
Chen Guangzhong as stating that even if evidence is occasionally 
excluded under the rule, it is usually not a key piece of evidence, 
and in the end, its exclusion has no impact on the verdict or sen- 
tence in the case.®^ In addition, over 40 percent of the lawyers in 
the Shangquan survey indicated that although they had applied to 
a court to exclude illegally obtained evidence, the courts failed to 
respond to their applications. In April 2014, law professor Eva 
Pils remarked that Chinese criminal defense lawyers had told her 
“it’s extremely difficult to use the [exclusionary] rule in trial proc- 
esses.” 
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Televised Confessions 


A disturbing development emerged during this reporting year: the 
broadcasting on state television of videotaped “confessions” of high-pro- 
file suspects.®^ Veteran journalist Gao Yu went missing on April 24, 
2014.®® About two weeks later, a national television broadcast showed 
the 70-year-old Gao in an orange jail vest “confessing” to the alleged 
charges of “leaking state secrets.”®® Authorities had detained Gao on 
April 24 and held her incommunicado, without access to an attorney.®'^ 
Her “confession” — which may have been coerced — deprived her of many 
of the rights accorded suspects and defendants in the 2012 CPL®® — in- 
cluding the prohibition against self-incrimination®® — not to mention the 
fair trial rights contained in Article 14 of the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Eights, i®® Other prominent televised “confessions” 
this year included Chinese-American businessman and influential 
blogger Charles Xue,!®^ journalist Chen Yongzhou,!®^ and Sichuan min- 
ing tycoon Liu Han, who reportedly had links to Zhou Yongkang, former 
Secretary of the Communist Party Central Committee Political and 
Legal Affairs Commission, and who was subsequently sentenced to 
death. 1®® According to human rights lawyer Liu Xiaoyuan, not only is 
the televising of confessions an abuse of power but there is no legal 
basis in the PRC Criminal Procedure Law or other relevant regulations 
that would permit television crews to enter detention centers and inter- 
view suspects. 1®"* Moreover, fairness and justice are compromised; as Liu 
told the Los Angeles Times, “judges will feel a lot of pressure to render 
guilty verdicts” in televised confession cases. ^®® 


Torture and Abuse in Custody 

Despite the Chinese government’s heightened focus on the prob- 
lem of torture in custody and confessions obtained through torture, 
the practice remains prevalent.^®® For example, in March 2014, po- 
lice officers in Heilongjiang province tortured four human rights 
lawyers to extract confessions; the lawyers, including Tang Jitian, 
had traveled to Jiansanjiang to assist Falun Gong practitioners de- 
tained in a “legal education center.” Jiansanjiang police officers 
broke 10 of Tang’s ribs and domestic security officers interfered 
when Tang subsequently tried to obtain treatment at a hospital, i®® 
Liu Wei, brother and co-defendant of Sichuan tycoon Liu Han, re- 
portedly stated during his trial that his confession had been co- 
erced while he was in police custody in Beijing; police officers beat 
him daily and made threats against his family if he did not con- 
fess, i®® While detaining Uyghur scholar Ilham Tohti incommuni- 
cado, authorities reportedly kept Tohti in leg irons for 20 days and 
denied him food for 10 days.^^® 

Torture and abuse are common in extralegal detention facilities 
such as “black jails,” “legal education centers,” and shuanggui 
(“double regulation” or “double designation”) facilities, m According 
to prominent rights lawyer and scholar Teng Biao, torture occurs 
more frequently in “legal education centers” than in any other form 
of detention in China. Shuanggui is extralegal detention used 
primarily for Chinese Communist Party officials who are suspected 
of corruption or other infractions. The main objective of 
shuanggui is the extraction of confessions. Details of torture re- 
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cently emerged in a shuanggui case from 2012 involving Zhou 
Wangyan, a former official in Liling city, Hunan province. In 
order to extract a confession from Zhou, authorities broke Zhou’s 
leg and four of his teeth, deprived him of sleep and food, whipped 
him with wires, and forced him to eat excrement. 

The U.S. State Department stated in its country report on Chi- 
na’s human rights situation for 2013 that “adequate, timely med- 
ical care for prisoners remained a serious problem.” Human 
rights activist Cao Shunli died on March 14, 2014, as a result of 
complications stemming from a chronic medical condition for which 
she did not receive adequate, prompt medical care during five 
months of criminal detention. Authorities denied her lawyer’s re- 
peated requests for medical parole until Cao was gravely ill; Cao 
died shortly after her release. While Cao was detained, authori- 
ties denied Cao access to medication she had with her.^^o Similarly, 
detention center officials confiscated the personal medications of 
public interest lawyer Pu Zhiqiang and retired scholar Xu Youyu, 
both of whom suffer from diabetes and high blood pressure, and in- 
stead offered them pills they reportedly did not recognize, Ac- 
cording to Ilham Tohti’s lawyer, Li Fangping, Tohti is suffering 
from serious illnesses for which he is not receiving adequate treat- 
ment, Tohti had reportedly lost 17 pounds since he was first de- 
tained in mid-January 2014, and suffers from heart disease, prosta- 
titis, and pharyngitis. 123 Blind legal advocate Chen Guangcheng’s 
nephew, Chen Kegui, who is serving a three-year-and-three-month 
sentence for “intentional injury,” has not been provided adequate 
medical treatment for appendicitis and injuries sustained from 
beatings in detention. 124 Moreover, authorities have denied mul- 
tiple requests seeking Chen’s release on medical parole. 125 

Wrongful Convictions 

During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and government have intensified calls to prevent and 
correct wrongful convictions and miscarriages of justice. 126 From 
the Third Plenum Decision to related opinions issued by the Su- 
preme People’s Court (SPC) and Supreme People’s Procuratorate 
(SPP) in late 2013, and the SPC and SPP annual work reports sub- 
mitted to the National People’s Congress (NPC) in March 2014, 
President and Party General Secretary Xi Jinping’s message has 
been clear: wrongful convictions must stop. 127 xi emphasized the 
point in a speech in which he said that the negative effects of 1 
wrongly decided case destroy the positive image of 99 fair deci- 
sions. 128 According to official statistics, in 2013, procuratorates rec- 
tified 72,370 instances of collection of evidence by illegal means, 
confessions coerced through torture, and misuse of coercive meas- 
ures. 129 Wrongful convictions are closely linked to coercion of con- 
fessions through torture. 1®° As mentioned above, the 2012 Criminal 
Procedure Law prohibits the use of illegally obtained evidence in 
criminal proceedings, but there have been few reports of successful 
implementation of the rule.^®^ While the new measures and re- 
peated statements by senior Chinese government leaders empha- 
sizing the urgency of the issue of wrongful convictions are note- 
worthy, whether they will make a difference in practice remains to 
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be seen. According to China law expert Stanley Lubman, these ef- 
forts “are best seen as aspirational.” 

Death Penalty 

The Chinese government continues to withhold statistics on the 
use of the death penalty on “state secrets” grounds. During the 
October 2013 session of the UN Human Rights Council’s Universal 
Periodic Review of the Chinese government’s human rights record, 
a number of countries raised the issue of the death penalty in 
China, including the lack of transparency regarding data on its 
application. 135 The Chinese government rejected recommendations 
that it publish official statistics on the application of the death pen- 
alty, 

As in 2012, Amnesty International concluded that, based on 
available information, the Chinese government executed more peo- 
ple in 2013 than the rest of the world combined, The trend, how- 
ever, is toward fewer executions; the Dui Hua Foundation esti- 
mated that 3,000 people were executed in 2012, a decrease of 25 
percent from the estimated figure for 2011.138 The Chinese govern- 
ment has indicated that it will continue to reduce the number of 
death penalty-eligible crimes, which currently stands at 55. 13^ Dur- 
ing the March 2014 annual meeting of the National People’s Con- 
gress (NPC), an official with the NPC Standing Committee stated 
that, in conformance with the Third Plenum Decision directive to 
gradually reduce the number of death penalty-eligible crimes, i"^° 
work on an amendment to the PRC Criminal Law along these lines 
was included in the annual legislative plan.i"ii In addition, at the 
NPC annual meeting, 36 delegates proposed that the death penalty 
be abolished for the crime of “fraudulent fundraising,” an issue 
that garnered substantial attention following the controversial exe- 
cution of Hunan businessman Zeng Chengjie in July 2013 . 

Organs are still harvested from executed prisoners in China, and 
the extent to which rules requiring prior informed consent are fol- 
lowed is unclear. 143 As the Commission noted last year, in August 
2013 former Vice Minister of China’s Ministry of Health, Huang 
Jiefii, reportedly announced that China would cease relying on the 
organs of executed prisoners within the next two years. i44 in 
March 2014, however, Huang reportedly stated that to ensure 
transparency and fairness in connection with organs donated by ex- 
ecuted prisoners, such donations would be included in the national 
public organ donation system, Moreover, in April, Wang Haibo, 
the director of the China Organ Transplant Response System Re- 
search Center at the National Health and Family Planning Com- 
mission, stated that the Chinese government was unable to an- 
nounce a specific timetable for ending the practice of using the or- 
gans of executed prisoners for organ transplants because of the low 
number of donors and a severe organ shortage. 
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Freedom of Religion 
International Standards 

During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, the Chinese gov- 
ernment continued to restrict Chinese citizens’ freedom of religion. 
China’s Constitution guarantees freedom of religious beliefs but 
limits protection only to “normal religious activities.” ^ This narrow 
protection contravenes international human rights standards. Arti- 
cle 18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) and 
Article 18 of the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights (ICCPR) recognize not only an individual’s right to adopt a 
religion or belief, but also the freedom to manifest one’s religion in 
“worship, observance, practice and teaching.” ^ The Chinese govern- 
ment continued to recognize only five religions — Buddhism, Cathol- 
icism, Islam, Protestantism, and Taoism. Groups wishing to prac- 
tice these religions were required to register with the government 
and were subject to ongoing government controls. ^ Both registered 
and unregistered religious groups deemed to run afoul of state-set 
parameters continued to face harassment, detention, imprisonment, 
and other abuses, and the government continued to outlaw some 
religious and spiritual communities, including Falun Gong. 

Regulatory and Policy Framework 

During this reporting year, Chinese leaders continued to view re- 
ligion as an instrument to support government and Communist 
Party overall policy goals. In the 2014 government work report pre- 
sented during the 12th National People’s Congress, Premier Li 
Keqiang said that the government will “fully implement the Party’s 
basic policies for religious work to promote harmonious religious re- 
lations, and religious people and adherents will play an active role 
in the promotion of economic and social development.”"^ Wang 
Zuo’an, Director of the State Administration for Religious Affairs 
(SARA), wrote in a November 2013 article that, “[o]ur Party has 
consistently emphasized that religious work is a key component of 
the Party’s united-front work, and religious people are important 
targets of united-front work and a key component of the Party’s pa- 
triotic United Front.”® Wang stressed that ideological work must 
be carried out by using “guidance, enlightenment, and persuasion,” 
and religious adherents are to work with non-religious people to 
achieve the “Chinese dream — the great rejuvenation of the Chinese 
nation.”® SARA’s 2014 work plan also noted that in 2014, religious 
work should reflect the “resolute implementation of the Communist 
Party Central Committee and the State Council’s strategic deci- 
sions.” 

The Chinese government continued to use laws, regulations, and 
policy measures to control religious practices in China, rather than 
protect the religious freedom of all Chinese citizens. During this re- 
porting year, SARA issued or amended a number of legal and pol- 
icy measures to implement the 2005 Regulations on Religious Af- 
fairs (RRA).® These measures have added more clarity to ambig- 
uous provisions in the RRA, but also articulated more enhanced 
state control over religious activities. The SARA Measures on Ad- 
ministrative Licensing clarified RRA provisions concerning proce- 
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dures for issuing various administrative licenses to religious 
groups.^ The SARA Measures on Administrative Punishment pro- 
vided detailed procedures for imposing administrative punishments 
on religious groups and government employees that violate rel- 
evant laws and regulations governing religious activities in 
China SARA also issued a guideline stipulating that government 
personnel will be held accountable for misconduct committed dur- 
ing administrative enforcements ^ While such a guideline poten- 
tially denotes a positive development, it remains to be seen wheth- 
er authorities will enforce it in practice. 

Buddhism (Non-Tibetan) 

This past year, the Chinese government and Communist Party 
continued to ensure that Buddhist doctrine and practice conformed 
to government and Party objectives in the non-Tibetan areas of 
China. [For information on Tibetan Buddhists, see Section V — 
Tibet.] In a speech delivered at the opening ceremony of a Chinese 
Buddhism scripture-reading seminar held in October 2013, Jiang 
Jianyong, the Deputy Director of State Administration for Religious 
Affairs (SARA), reiterated the expectation that Chinese Buddhists 
“raise the banner of loving the nation and loving religion, and walk 
in the path of adapting to socialist society”; and that the Chinese 
Buddhist community must “promote correct beliefs and correct con- 
duct, further strengthen the building of faith, [and] oppose [reli- 
gious] fanaticism and various heresies . . . .” 

SARA’s 2014 work plan called for “intensified implementation” of 
the 2012 joint opinion, issued by 10 central government agencies, 
that regulates the management of Buddhist monasteries and Taoist 
temples. The 2012 joint opinion, in conjunction with the 2005 
RRA, prohibits unregistered organizations and religious sites from 
conducting religious activities. ^ For example, in February 2014, 
local authorities in the Xiang’ an district of Xiamen city, Fujian 
province, amassed over 100 urban management officers 

Ichengguan) to demolish an “illegally constructed” Buddhist temple, 
resulting in a violent clash between local residents and 

chengguand^ In addition, on July 29, 2014, public security authori- 
ties in Zhuhai city, Guangdong province, reportedly raided Bud- 
dhist group “Huazang Famen” i® and criminally detained 15 people, 
including its founder Wu Zeheng, for “using a cult to undermine 
implementation of the law, to commit fraud, rape, and other crimi- 
nal activities.” According to a letter to the UN Special 

Rapporteur on Torture sent on behalf of Wu, the crackdown on 
“Huazang Famen” appears to be an “extension of China’s 

clampdown on so-called ‘evil cults.’ ” 

Catholicism 

During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, the Chinese gov- 
ernment and Communist Party continued to interfere with the reli- 
gious activities of China’s estimated 12 million Catholics, who are 
split more or less evenly between the state-controlled church and 
an underground Catholic community. The state-controlled church 
continued to deny Catholics in China the freedom to accept the au- 
thority of the Holy See to select bishops, and authorities continued 
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to harass Catholics who practice their faith outside of state-ap- 
proved parameters. 20 

HARASSMENT AND DETENTION OE CLERGY 

This past year, two prominent members of the underground 
Catholic clergy who had endured decades of government harass- 
ment passed away. In October 2013, Bishop Peter Liu Guandong — 
the retired head of the Yixian diocese in Hebei province and the 
key figure in setting up a conference of Catholic bishops loyal to 
the Holy See — died at the age of 94.2i Bishop Liu spent years in 
prison for his opposition to the state-controlled Chinese Catholic 
Patriotic Association (CPA) and had been living in hiding since 
1997.22 Liu reportedly was buried at an unknown location.23 In 
March 2014, Bishop Joseph Fan Zhongliang, the head of the under- 
ground conference of Catholic bishops who was appointed the 
bishop of the Shanghai diocese by Pope John Paul II in 2000, died 
at the age of 95.24 Bishop Fan spent more than two decades in pris- 
on and labor camps, and his final years reportedly under “house ar- 
rest.” 25 Government officials turned down a request to hold a fu- 
neral for Fan at the city’s main cathedral, and allowed only a small 
service at a funeral home. 26 Over 5,000 mourners and 61 priests 
reportedly came to bid farewell to Fan, but authorities denied some 
CPA bishops access to the funeral home. 2'^ 

Bishop Fan’s presumed successor. Bishop Thaddeus Ma Daqin, 
continued to be confined at the Sheshan seminary, 28 following his 
public resignation from the state-run CPA in July 2012. 2^ Authori- 
ties reportedly subjected Ma to political indoctrination three times 
a week for an unknown period of time.^o Overseas and under- 
ground Chinese Catholics requested that authorities allow Ma to 
preside over Bishop Fan’s funeral, but Bishop Ma was not present 
at the service. 31 In addition, in early October 2013, two under- 
ground priests, Tian Dalong and an unknown priest, reportedly 
were detained for organizing adult catechism classes in Qinyuan 
county, Baoding municipality, Hebei province. ^2 Four lay adherents 
who helped the priests with their pastoral activities were fined 
4,000 yuan (US$640) each.33 On May 30, 2014, authorities in 
Linchuan district, Fuzhou city, Jiangxi province detained under- 
ground priest John Peng Weizhao at an unknown location; Peng 
was appointed administrator of the Yujiang diocese by the Holy See 
in 2012.34 


CHINA-HOLY SEE RELATIONS 

The Chinese government does not maintain diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See, and relations between the two sides have been 
strained since 2011 due to papal rejection of unilateral bishop ap- 
pointments made by the CPA.®® Despite the lack of formal ties. 
Pope Francis acknowledged in an interview that “relations exist” 
between China and the Holy See, and that he exchanged letters 
with President Xi Jinping.36 In August 2014, China permitted Pope 
Francis to fly over China for his visit to South Korea, marking the 
first time a pope has been allowed to do so since 1951.®'^ During 
flights to and from South Korea, Pope Francis sent two goodwill 
messages to President Xi Jinping upon entering China’s airspace.®® 
The Pope also openly expressed his desire to visit China soon, but 
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he insisted on one condition, that the Catholic Church he allowed 
to operate freely.^^ In response to Pope Francis’ comments, Hua 
Chunying, a spokesperson of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, indi- 
cated that China is willing to have a “constructive dialogue” with 
the Holy See and improve bilateral tiesA*’ CPA Vice President Liu 
Yuanlong, however, warned that “China will always safeguard its 
sovereignty and territorial integrity and it never allows foreign 
forces to interfere with religion. The Vatican should respect China 
in terms of the personnel of a diocese.” In addition, Chinese au- 
thorities reportedly blocked Chinese Catholics from traveling to 
South Korea ,"^2 ^nd threatened those who were already in South 
Korea not to participate in events during the papal visit."^^ 

Falun Gong 

This past year, the Chinese government and Communist Party 
continued to carry out a campaign — initiated in 1999 — of extensive, 
systematic, and in some cases violent efforts to pressure Falun 
Gong practitioners to renounce their belief in and practice of Falun 
Gong. 44 The government and Party refer to this process as “trans- 
formation through reeducation,” or simply “transformation.” 45 
Starting in 2013, the government and Party launched a three-year 
“decisive-battle” campaign aimed at reducing Falun Gong activities 
and “transforming” Falun Gong practitioners. 46 The campaign has 
been carried out at all levels of government, and authorities have 
set specific “transformation” quotas to meet local goals.4'^ Words 
such as “battle,” “attack,” and “resist” appeared on official govern- 
ment Web sites, indicating the aggressive nature of the campaign 
and the government and Party’s continued emphasis on the sup- 
pression of Falun Gong.48 Authorities labeled Falun Gong practi- 
tioners as “stubborn” and “obsessive,” needing to be “educated, 
saved, and transformed” for the creation of a “harmonious and sta- 
ble social environment.” 49 Furthermore, the China Anti-Cult Asso- 
ciation, an organization affiliated with the government and Party, 
specifically named Falun Gong as the first of “20 cults” that “en- 
danger social stability and public safety.” 

The Commission continued to observe reports of targeted abuse 
of Falun Gong practitioners by Chinese government authorities and 
the 610 Office — an extralegal. Party-run security apparatus created 
in June 1999 to implement the ban against Falun Gong.®^ Accord- 
ing to Minghui (aka Clear Wisdom), a U.S. -based news organiza- 
tion affiliated with Falun Gong, in numerous cases authorities ab- 
ducted Falun Gong practitioners from their homes 53 and detained 
them at various facilities, including public security bureau deten- 
tion centers, 34 reeducation through labor centers, 3® prisons, 36 and 
“transformation through reeducation centers” (also known as “legal 
education centers” or “brainwashing centers”).®'^ Authorities took 
measures to “transform” detainees, subjecting them to sleep depri- 
vation,38 food deprivation, 39 forced feeding,6o beatings, 6i electric 
shock,62 mental abuse, 63 sexual abuse, 64 and other cruel treat- 
ment. ®3 For example, the Commission observed a May 2014 report 
about a Falun Gong practitioner Yang Chunling, who passed away 
in April 2014 due to injuries she allegedly sustained during deten- 
tion. 6® Prison authorities reportedly subjected her to sleep depriva- 
tion, suffocation with a plastic bag pulled over her head, repeated 
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beatings, and other forms of abuse that resulted in physical inju- 
ries.®’^ Furthermore, international observers asserted that possible 
organ harvesting from Falun Gong practitioners continued in the 
past reporting year.®® According to a July 2014 Minghui report, 
since July 20, 1999, Chinese authorities’ persecution of Falun Gong 
practitioners has resulted in at least 3,769 deaths.®^ 

Authorities also harassed and detained persons who attempted to 
assist Falun Gong practitioners, including lawyers who sought to 
provide legal assistance to their clients. In March 2014, lawyers 
Tang Jitian, Jiang Tianyong, Wang Cheng, and Zhang Junjie vis- 
ited the Jiansanjiang “legal education center” in Heilongjiang prov- 
ince, attempting to secure the release of detained Falun Gong prac- 
titioners.'^® Local authorities reportedly abducted the four lawyers 
from their hotel, detained them at a local public security bu- 
reau ,'^2 and accused them of “using cult activities to endanger soci- 
ety.’”^® Authorities then subjected the lawyers to beatings during 
detention, resulting in physical injuries. Local authorities report- 
edly forced the lawyers to sign a statement confessing that they 
“disturbed public order,” and threatened Tang Jitian that he would 
be “buried alive.” Authorities also allegedly detained and tor- 
tured other lawyers and Chinese citizens who came to Jiansanjiang 
to support the detained lawyers.’^® 

Islam 

This past year, the Chinese government and Communist Party 
maintained tight controls over the affairs of Muslim communities 
in China. The state-controlled Islamic Association of China (lAC) 
continued to regulate the confirmation of religious leaders, the con- 
tent of sermons, and overseas pilgrimages to accord with govern- 
ment and Party objectives. In January 2014, Zhu Weiqun, Direc- 
tor of the Ethnic and Religious Affairs Committee of the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference, and Zhang Yijiong, Dep- 
uty Head of the Communist Party’s United Front Work Ilepart- 
ment (UFWD), visited the lAC on two separate occasions.'^® During 
their visits, Zhu and Zhang stressed their expectation that the lAC 
will “implement the spirit of the 18th Party Congress and its Third 
Plenum, to further assist the government in implementing the Par- 
ty’s policy of religious freedom, maintain social stability, and guide 
Islam to adapt to socialist society.’”^® lAC Director Chen 
Guangyuan also said in November 2013 that the lAC will “actively 
serve as a bridge to unite and mobilize Muslim masses of every 
ethnicity . . . actively promote the basic Islamic spirit of peace, 
moderateness, and tolerance ... to create a united, stable and 
harmonious social environment . . . rally closely around the Party 
Central Committee with Xi Jinping as the general secretary . . . 
work hard in order to achieve the Chinese dream — the great reju- 
venation of the Chinese nation.” ®o 

Chinese authorities continued to regulate the confirmation of re- 
ligious leaders and overseas pilgrimages. Under the 2006 Measures 
for Accrediting Islamic Clergy, the first requirement listed for gov- 
ernment recognition of imams is that they must “love the mother- 
land, support the socialist system and the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of China, comply with national laws, [and] safeguard 
national unity, ethnic unity, and social stability.” ®i Chinese au- 
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thorities continued to guide the training of imams at 10 state-run 
Islamic colleges. Provincial and local UFWD agencies, religious 
bureaus, and Islamic associations regularly conduct training class- 
es for clerics and mosque managers. The 2005 Regulations on Re- 
ligious Affairs (RRA) stipulated that overseas pilgrimages must be 
organized by a national Islamic organization.®^ In April 2014, 
Zhang Lebin, Deputy Director of the State Administration for Reli- 
gious Affairs (SARA) said at the “2014 Hajj Pilgrimage Work Meet- 
ing” in Qinghai province, that in accordance with “the directives of 
the central government leaders, a comprehensive mechanism must 
be established for the work of Hajj pilgrimage . . . [that is] stand- 
ardized and normalized.”®® The lAC reported that in November 
2013, 11,800 people completed the 2013 Hajj pilgrimage organized 
by the lAC.®® In February 2014, the government sent an official 
delegation from SARA and the lAC to Saudi Arabia to discuss mat- 
ters related to the Hajj pilgrimage with their Saudi counterparts.®’^ 
Authorities continued to control the content of sermons and in- 
terpretation of Islamic scripture. In a speech given at the China Is- 
lamic Affairs Steering Committee meeting in December 2013, 
SARA Deputy Director Zhang Lebin stressed the importance of 
“correct interpretation, correct knowledge, [and] correct faith” for 
achieving government objectives.®® Authorities also carried out con- 
trol of scripture interpretation at the provincial and local levels. 
For example, in December 2013, SARA, lAC, the Guizhou provin- 
cial religious bureau, and the Guizhou Islamic Association jointly 
organized a scripture interpretation training class for more than 80 
people, including 56 imams and 12 mosque managers.®^ 

This past year, authorities in locations throughout the Xinjiang 
Uyghur Autonomous Region (XUAR) banned Uyghur Muslim stu- 
dents, civil servants, and hospital employees from observing 
Ramadan. In contrast, Chinese authorities reportedly afforded Hui 
Muslims^® greater freedom of religion, allowing them to observe 
Ramadan ^nd to make overseas pilgrimages in growing num- 
bers. [For information on state controls over Islam in the XUAR, 
see Section IV — ^Xinjiang.] 


Protestantism 

During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, the Chinese gov- 
ernment and Communist Party continued to restrict the freedom of 
religion for Protestants in China. The Three-Self Patriotic Move- 
ment of the Protestant Churches in China (TSPM) and the China 
Christian Council (CCC) — commonly known together as the “Two 
Associations” — are state-controlled organizations that manage reg- 
istered Protestants. 96 The Party continued to emphasize the role of 
the Two Associations in carrying out Party and state objectives. 
During his visit to the Two Associations on December 23, 2013, 
Zhang Yijiong, Deputy Head of the United Front Work Depart- 
ment, stressed that the Two Associations must “continue to guide 
believers on the path of loving the nation and loving religion, effec- 
tively assisting in the implementation of Party and state policies 
... to contribute to the building of a socialist nation with Chinese 
characteristics.” 9'^ Protestants who choose not to affiliate with the 
TSPM worship with unregistered “house churches,” which are often 
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subject to interference, harassment, and abuse during peaceful reli- 
gious activities. 

GOVERNMENT AND PARTY CONTROL OF PROTESTANT DOCTRINE AND 

PRACTICE 


The government and Party continued to control and influence the 
interpretation of Protestant doctrine and theology in an effort to 
conform the Christian faith to Party goals and ideology. The gov- 
ernment and Party refer to this process as “theological reconstruc- 
tion,” initiated in 1998 by former TSPM Chairman and CCC Direc- 
tor Ding Guangxun.9® On August 5, 2014, speaking at an event in 
Shanghai municipality celebrating the 60th anniversary of the 
TSPM National Committee, Wang Zuo’an, Director of the State Ad- 
ministration for Religious Affairs (SARA), emphasized that “[t]he 
construction of [Christian] theology with Chinese characteristics 
. . . should also adapt to China’s national condition and integrate 
with Chinese culture.” 


HARASSMENT, DETENTION, AND INTERFERENCE WITH PLACES OF 

WORSHIP 

Chinese authorities continued to harass, detain, imprison, and 
interfere with the religious activities of members of both registered 
and unregistered Protestant communities who ran afoul of govern- 
ment or Party policy. Authorities throughout China interrupted 
house church gatherings and proselytizing activities, took partici- 
pants into custody, and blocked access to sites of worship. This 
past year, the Commission also observed a trend of increasing gov- 
ernment harassment against officially sanctioned TSPM churches. 
In particular, the Zhejiang provincial government launched a 
three-year (2013-2015) “Three Rectifications and One Demolition” 
campaign to “rectify” and demolish “illegal structures.” While 
the campaign’s stated aim was to address “illegal structures,” 
official rhetoric at meetings and in government work plans ap- 
peared to demonstrate a negative view of the growth of Christi- 
anity in Zhejiang and an intention to target religious sites, espe- 
cially Christian sites, for demolition. According to a May 2014 
New York Times report, an internal Zhejiang government docu- 
ment named Christianity and crosses as the intended targets of its 
campaign against “excessive religious sites” and “overly popular re- 
ligious activities.” The U.S. -based non-governmental organiza- 
tion ChinaAid reported that, as of August 7, 2014, the campaign 
has affected at least 231 churches in Zhejiang province. Exam- 
ples of official persecution of Protestant churches include: 

• On April 3, 2014, authorities in Yongjia county, Wenzhou 
municipality, Zhejiang, reportedly notified the Sanjiang TSPM 
Church that its new church building was deemed an “illegal 
structure” with “safety hazards” and needed to be demol- 
ished. Over the next few days, nearly 5,000 Christians re- 
portedly stood guard in and around the church. On April 7, 
Sanjiang Church members reached a compromise with local 
authorities, in which authorities agreed not to demolish the 
church or remove the cross atop the building, and the church 
agreed to remove parts of the church-owned nursing home.i°® 
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On April 21, however, authorities arrived with demolition ma- 
chinery, and deployed paramilitary and riot police to block ac- 
cess to the church.!*’^ From April 22 to April 26, thousands of 
Christians stood guard at the churchA^o Authorities began ex- 
pelling Christians from the church on April 26, m and demol- 
ished it on April 28 

• On November 16, 2013, public security officials in Nanle 
county, Henan province detained Nanle county TSPM Chris- 
tian Church pastor Zhang Shaojie and over 20 church mem- 
bers, after they petitioned in Beijing municipality over a land 
dispute with the local government A^^ Authorities charged 
Zhang with “fraud” and “gathering a crowd to disturb social 
order.” Authorities repeatedly denied lawyers’ requests to 
meet with Zhang, and “unidentified people” reportedly as- 
saulted the lawyers and foreign journalists at the county pros- 
ecutor’s office. In November and December 2013, Nanle au- 
thorities harassed and threatened church members, blocked ac- 
cess to the church, and forbade Christians from attending reg- 
ular worship services.il® After two months in detention, au- 
thorities permitted Zhang to meet with his lawyer Liu Weiguo 
for the first time on January 15, 2014. ni’ The Nanle County 
People’s Court also repeatedly changed Zhang’s trial dates, and 
at one point had the trial date “indefinitely postponed.” n® The 
court tried Zhang in April 2014, and sentenced him to 12 
years in prison on July 4.i2o 

• Authorities continued to interfere with worship gatherings of 
the Beijing Shouwang Church which has persisted in meeting 
outdoors in public spaces in Beijing municipality for more than 
three years. i^i Beijing authorities continued to hold Shouwang 
pastor Jin Tianming under “soft detention” (ruanjin) and pro- 
hibit some members of the church from leaving their homes for 
worship. 122 Starting in May 2014, authorities regularly de- 
tained members of the Shouwang Church during worship serv- 
ices, including holding some members in administrative deten- 
tion for “disrupting public order.” i^s According to ChinaAid, 
these administrative detentions were the first of their kind 
during the church’s three-year history of worshipping outdoors, 
which signal an escalation of persecution against the 
Shouwang Church. i24 

BANNED PROTESTANT GROUPS AND DESIGNATION OE GROUPS AS 

“cults” 

The Chinese government and Party continued to designate and 
criminalize some Protestant groups as “cult organizations” {xiejiao 
zuzhi). On June 3, 2014, several Chinese news media organizations 
republished a list of “14 cults” — previously identified by the Gen- 
eral Office of the Chinese Communist Party, General Office of the 
State Council, and the Ministry of Public Security — after Chinese 
state media reported that six members of the “Church of Almighty 
God” iquannengshen ) — also known as “Eastern Lightning” — killed a 
woman at a McDonald’s in Zhaoyuan city, Shandong province on 
May 28.125 Aigg on June 3, the China Anti-Cult Association 
(CACA), an organization affiliated with the Chinese government 
and Party, 126 published a list of “20 cults” that “endanger social 
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stability and public safety.” The list included Protestant groups 
such as the South China Church, the Full Scope Church {quart 
fanwei jiaohui), and the Local Church, which CACA placed under 
the name of “the Shouters” in its list. Local Church groups con- 
sequently protested against the CACA designation of equating the 
Local Church to “the Shouters,” emphasizing that the Local Church 
is not a cult but a group belonging to the orthodox Christian 
faith. 128 Authorities also appeared to target mainstream under- 
ground Protestant groups in the anti-cult effort. In June 2014, a 
commentator at the state-controlled Global Times wrote that, “un- 
derground churches and cults are spreading extremely fast . . . the 
situation is very serious . . . [local authorities] should try their 
best to suppress the underground churches and cults.” From 
June 2014 to August 2014, ChinaAid reported that authorities in 
Guangdong, Guizhou, Hunan, Shandong, and Sichuan provinces 
harassed and in some cases detained members of several house 
churches over alleged “cult” activities. 1^° 

Taoism 

The Chinese government and Communist Party continued to ex- 
ercise control over Taoist doctrine, clergy appointments, sites of 
worship, and religious activities during the Commission’s 2014 re- 
porting year. The Chinese Taoist Association (CTA) continued to 
work with the Chinese government to ensure that Taoist religious 
groups “uphold the leadership of the Communist Party and the so- 
cialist system,” “play an active role in the building of a harmonious 
society and in the promotion of economic and social development,” 
and “contribute to the protection of religious harmony, ethnic unity, 
social harmony, unity of the motherland, and world peace.” In 
a speech delivered at a CTA conference held in March 2014, SARA 
official Tang Aihua called for “intensified implementation” of the 
2012 joint opinion issued by 10 central government and Party 
agencies, which regulates the management of Buddhist mon- 
asteries and Taoist temples. ^^2 preparation for the Third Inter- 
national Taoist Forum to be held in Jiangxi province in October- 
November 2014,133 SARA Deputy Director Jiang Jianyong said 
that SARA will “seriously implement the spirit of President Xi 
Jinping’s important talks on the promotion of traditional Chinese 
culture,” and “push forward the healthy development of Chinese 
Taoism,” in order to “contribute to the realization of the Chinese 
dream — the great rejuvenation of the Chinese nation.” i34 

Other Religious Communities 

The Chinese government continued to maintain the framework of 
recognizing only five official religions for limited government pro- 
tection, and did not recognize additional groups during this report- 
ing year. Legal regulations allowed foreign religious communities, 
including communities not recognized as domestic religions by the 
government, to hold religious services for expatriates, but forbade 
Chinese citizens from participating, Despite lacking formal cen- 
tral government recognition, some religious communities have been 
able to operate inside China. For example, there are reportedly 
approximately 15,000 Orthodox Christians in China, and the Chi- 
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nese government has allowed four churches to he used for Orthodox 
religious services. The Russian Orthodox Church has expressed 
its desire for the Chinese government to grant recognition to the 
Chinese Orthodox Church, hut it is not clear whether the govern- 
ment will do so in the near future. The Chinese government con- 
tinued to refuse to grant official recognition to Judaism, Seventh- 
Day Adventism, Mormonism, the Baha’i faith, and folk religions, 
among others. 
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Ethnic Minority Rights 
Introduction 

During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, Chinese authori- 
ties enforced harsh restrictions and crackdowns on ethnic minori- 
ties, particularly those living in the Tibet Autonomous Region 
(TAR) and other Tibetan autonomous areas, the Xinjiang Uyghur 
Autonomous Region (XUAR), and the Inner Mongolia Autonomous 
Region (IMAR). Authorities tightened controls on ethnic minority 
advocates who sought to peacefully assert their distinct cultural, 
linguistic, or religious identity and who criticized state policies 
using methods conforming to both domestic and international law. 
[See Section IV — Xinjiang and Section V — Tibet for additional in- 
formation on these areas.] 

State Minority Policy 

State measures to address ethnic minorities’ grievances remained 
limited in the 2014 reporting year, while authorities emphasized 
the role of stability and ethnic unity in promoting development in 
areas with large ethnic minority populations. Communist Party au- 
thorities in the XUAR and TAR assigned cadres to rural grassroots 
positions as part of a “mass line” campaign aimed, in part, at en- 
hancing stability and ethnic unity. ^ In February 2014, Zhu Weiqun, 
Director of the Ethnic and Religious Affairs Committee of the Chi- 
nese People’s Political Consultative Conference, stated that instead 
of heeding Western criticism of perceived rights violations in Tibet 
and the XUAR, China “should be focused on its development and 
stability.” 2 Official campaigns linking stability and ethnic unity 
with development have raised concerns over assimilative pressures 
and a failure to respect ethnic minority languages, religious beliefs, 
and traditions.^ In late October 2013, Yu Zhengsheng, a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Political Bureau of the Chinese 
Communist Party and head of the Central Committee Coordinating 
Group for Tibet Affairs, urged officials to actively foster ethnic 
unity and promote the “three inseparables” and “four identifies.”"^ 
Under the “three inseparables” ideology, a concept official media 
reports prominently featured during the reporting year in relation 
to state ethnic policy,® “the Han ethnicity is inseparable from eth- 
nic minorities, ethnic minorities are inseparable from the Han eth- 
nicity, and all ethnic minorities are mutually inseparable.”® The 
“four identifies” ideology refers to identification with “the great 
motherland,” “the Chinese nationality,” “the Chinese culture,” and 
“the road of socialism with Chinese characteristics.” 

Grasslands Policy and Protests in Inner Mongolia 

IMAR officials continued to detain and beat Mongol herders and 
nomads who protested authorities’ appropriation of their tradi- 
tional grazing lands for development projects. National and re- 
gional regulations stipulate penalties for unauthorized use of grass- 
lands, but lack protections for the rights of herders.® In a number 
of instances during the 2014 reporting year, Mongol herders pro- 
tested state and private appropriation of their traditional grazing 
lands, raising concerns such as inadequate compensation, loss of 
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livelihood due to environmental destruction, and involuntary reset- 
tlement. Representative examples include: 

• On May 4, 2014, in Ezenee (Eji’na) Banner, Alshaa (Alashan) 
League, IMAR, security officials armed with automatic weap- 
ons prevented the advance of a demonstration by Mongol herd- 
ers protesting the use of their grazing lands by Han Chinese 
migrants.^ 

• On April 12, 2014, security officials in Horqin (Keerqin) dis- 
trict, Tongliao city, IMAR, detained more than 40 Mongol herd- 
ers, beating and threatening some, who had protested against 
a coal transportation company’s use of their grazing lands. 

• In April 2014, authorities in Heshigten (Keshiketeng) Ban- 
ner, Chifeng municipality, IMAR, detained between seven and 
eight Mongol herders who had protested a mining company’s 
dumping of toxic waste on their grazing lands since January 
2014, which the herders claimed had caused the death of their 
livestock. 11 

• In late March 2014, during and following a visit to the IMAR 
by Premier Li Keqiang, authorities in Bayannuur 
(Bayannao’er) municipality and Hohhot city reportedly ar- 
rested, detained, and beat a number of Mongol herders pro- 
testing against mining companies’ destruction of grasslands 
and lack of compensation for losses they incurred as a result 
of official grazing bans and resettlement initiatives, i^ 

In January 2014, authorities in Ongniud (Wengniute) Banner, 
Chifeng municipality, sentenced six Mongol herders to one- to two- 
year prison terms for causing damage to the property of a forestry 
company. 13 Local authorities detained the six herders in late May 
2013 and formally arrested them on June 24, 2013, following an 
April 2013 incident in which they clashed with Han Chinese work- 
ers from a state-run forestry company they said had “occupied” 
their traditional grazing lands for decades, n Twelve herders were 
reportedly beaten and hospitalized in the April 2013 clash, i® Ac- 
cording to the official indictment from the Ongniud Banner People’s 
Procuratorate, the six men caused damage to the forestry com- 
pany’s property during the clash totaling nearly 87,000 yuan 
(US$14,000). 1® However, the herders asserted they only caused 
minimal damage to the company’s property, with an agency hired 
by the herders reportedly assessing the damage at 2,400 yuan 
(US$392).i7 


Forced Return of Mongol Chinese Citizens 

On May 13, 2014, Mongolian authorities reportedly forcibly re- 
turned Mongol rights advocates Dalaibaatar Dovchin and Tulguur 
Norovrinchen to China, a move an overseas rights advocate sug- 
gested may have been carried out under pressure from the Chinese 
government. Mongolian authorities had last forcibly returned a 
Mongol rights advocate to China in October 2009, when they de- 
ported former medical school principal Batzangaa and members of 
his family. Friends of the two rights advocates said Mongolian 
police detained them while they prepared to attend a press con- 
ference regarding another Mongol rights advocate, Alhaa 
Norovtseren, whom Mongolian authorities had reportedly threat- 
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ened with deportation. At the time of their deportation, Dovchin 
reportedly had a valid student visa and Norovrinchen reportedly 
had a valid Asylum Seeker Certificate issued by the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. 

Political Prisoners 

Authorities continued to extralegally detain Mongol rights advo- 
cate Hada, despite his completion of a 15-year prison sentence on 
December 10, 2010. According to Hada’s wife Xinna, during the 
2014 reporting year, authorities threatened her with detention 
after she spoke publicly about her husband’s continued extralegal 
detention, 23 and maintained restrictions on the freedom of move- 
ment and telephone and Internet access of her and the couple’s 
son, Uiles.24 Xinna also stated in March 2014 that authorities had 
not recently allowed her to visit Hada.^^ As of July 9, 2014, Hada 
remained in poor health in extralegal detention in Jinye Ecological 
Park in Hohhot municipality, IMAR.^s Authorities imprisoned 
Hada in 1995 after he organized peaceful protests for Mongol 
rights and for his role in the banned organization he founded, the 
Southern Mongolian Democratic Alliance. 

In late 2013, Bayanhuaar, the wife of rights advocate Batzangaa, 
reported that he was in poor health, and authorities had denied 
her request for his release on medical parole. Batzangaa is now 
serving a three-year prison sentence for economic crimes that au- 
thorities originally imposed as a suspended sentence in 2011 after 
he and his family sought asylum in Mongolia. 2® Bayanhuaar stated 
that the couple’s daughter was suffering from severe depression as 
a result of her father’s imprisonment. 2^ 

In January 2014, herders’ rights advocate Yunshaabiin 
Seevendoo reportedly stated that due to poor conditions and inad- 
equate medical treatment during his detention, doctors had diag- 
nosed him with kidney failure. Authorities in Uzumchin Right 
(Xiwuzhumuqin) Banner, Xilingol (Xilinguole) League, IMAR, ar- 
rested Seevendoo in July 2013 and released him in December 2013 
after sentencing him to three years’ imprisonment suspended for 
five years. [For information on Uyghur and Tibetan political pris- 
oner cases, see Section IV — Xinjiang and Section V — Tibet.] 
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Population Planning ^ 

International Standards and China’s Coercive Population Policies 

Chinese officials continue to actively promote and implement co- 
ercive population planning policies which, as they are written and 
implemented, violate international standards. The PRC Population 
and Family Planning Law and provincial implementing guidelines 
limit couples’ freedom to build their families as they see fit by stip- 
ulating if, when, and how often they may bear children.^ Local im- 
plementing regulations across China still require that couples be 
married and obtain a birth permit to lawfully bear a child. ^ The 
population planning policies of all of China’s 31 provincial -level ju- 
risdictions limit couples to bearing one child. Exceptions for cou- 
ples who meet certain criteria vary by province,® and include some 
exceptions for ethnic minorities.® Officials continue to coerce com- 
pliance with population planning targets using methods including 
heavy fines, forced abortions,® and forced sterilizations.® 

Controls imposed on Chinese women and their families, and ad- 
ditional abuses engendered by China’s stringent population and 
family planning system, violate standards set forth in the 1995 Bei- 
jing Declaration and Platform for Action and the 1994 Pro- 
gramme of Action of the Cairo International Conference on Popu- 
lation and Development.il China was a state participant in the ne- 
gotiations and adoption of both. 12 Acts of official violence com- 
mitted in the implementation of coercive population planning poli- 
cies 1 ® contravene provisions of the Convention against Torture and 
Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment, i"i 
which China has ratified. 1 ® Furthermore, discriminatory policies 1 ® 
against “out-of-plan” children (i.e., children born in violation of pop- 
ulation planning policies) contravene the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child ii’ and the International Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights. 1 ® China is a State Party to these treaties and 
has committed to uphold their terms. 1 ® 

Policy Revision 

At the Third Plenum of the 18th Party Congress in November 
2013,20 central Party authorities issued the Decision on Certain 
Major Issues Regarding Comprehensively Deepening Reforms, 
which called for a broad range of reforms , 21 including the provision 
of a new exception to China’s population planning policy .22 The ex- 
ception represents only a slight modification of the previous policy, 
adding couples in which just one parent is an only child to the cat- 
egory of families permitted to bear a second child. 2 ® Rural couples, 
ethnic minority couples, and couples in which both parents are only 
children were among those already permitted under previous ex- 
ceptions to bear a second child .24 As of August 2014, at least 15 
provinces and municipalities had amended population and family 
planning regulations in accordance with the new policy. 2 ® Experts 
predict that the impact of this most recent policy revision will be 
more noticeable in urban areas, 2 ® and that the change may affect 
15 to 20 million people across China. 2 '^ Estimates for the additional 
number of births that could result from this change range from 1 
to 3 million per year .28 Reports have also noted, however, that 
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many couples would not want to expand their families even if given 
the option, 29 and thus far China has seen a smaller increase in 
births than predicted. ^9 As for the demographic challenges that 
precipitated the population policy change, a top family planning of- 
ficial pointed in particular to China’s decreasing working-age popu- 
lation, rapidly aging population, and persistent sex ratio imbal- 
ance. Chinese officials have emphasized the limited scope of the 
recent population planning policy revision, while Chinese and 
international critics continued to call for cancellation of the entire 
policy on family planning. ^2 

Coercive Implementation 

Chinese law contains provisions that prohibit officials from in- 
fringing upon the “legitimate” rights and interests of citizens while 
implementing population planning policies but does not define 
what constitutes a citizen’s “legitimate” right or interest.^s Despite 
these provisions, however, abuses continued during the Commis- 
sion’s 2014 reporting year. Provincial-level population planning 
regulations in at least 22 of China’s 31 provincial -level jurisdictions 
explicitly instruct officials to implement abortions, often referred to 
as “remedial measures” (bujiu cuoshi), for “out-of-plan” preg- 
nancies, with no apparent requirement for parents’ consent.^"^ Offi- 
cials also reportedly continued to use other coercive methods — in- 
cluding forced abortion under arbitrary detention, forced implan- 
tation of long-term birth control devices, and forced steriliza- 
tion 3'^ — to implement population planning policies. 

OFFICIAL CAMPAIGNS 

Language used in official speeches and government reports from 
jurisdictions across China continued to reflect an emphasis on 
harsh enforcement measures with an apparent disregard for re- 
straint. The Commission noted that during this reporting year, as 
in previous years,®® official reports from several provinces and mu- 
nicipalities across China (e.g., Anhui, Beijing,^^ Fujian,^! 
Guizhou,"^2 Hebei, Henan,44 Hunan,^® Jiangxi, 4® Shandong,^’! and 
Zhejiang 48) continued to promote “family planning implementation 
work” using phrases such as “spare no efforts” (quanli yifu or fenli) 
and “use all means necessary” {qian fang bai ji) to urge officials to 
implement harsh and invasive family planning measures. Imple- 
mentation targets promoted in these reports were unrelenting, in- 
cluding some reports calling for a 100-percent implementation rate 
in compelling policy offenders to undergo “remedial measures” or 
the “four procedures” (i.e., intrauterine device (lUD) implants, first- 
trimester abortions, mid- to late-term abortions, and steriliza- 
tion). 49 For example, one government report from Guzhang county, 
Xiangxi Shijia and Miao Autonomous Prefecture, Hunan province, 
called upon local officials to implement “remedial measures” on 100 
percent of women with “out-of-plan” pregnancies during an upcom- 
ing county-wide population planning “service” campaign.®® The 
same report promised to give town governments specific monetary 
rewards and public praise or to circulate a notice of criticism based 
on their achievement rate in implementing surgical procedures.®! 
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Representative Cases of Coercion 

• Guizhou. In January 2014, more than 20 government personnel in 
Yuqing county reportedly took Tan Kaimei, who suffered from uterine 
fibroids, to the local family planning office where they signed her agree- 
ment on an operation consent form and pinned her down while per- 
forming a sterilization procedure on her. 52 Tan and her husband re- 
ported to the U.S. -based human rights organization ChinaAid that offi- 
cials refused to give them a legal explanation for the forced procedure. 53 

• Guangdong. According to a January 2014 Xinkuai Net report, family 
planning officials in Baiyun district, Guangzhou municipality, were 
withholding hukous — household registration permits — for children or 
welfare disbursements from families if the mother refused to have an 
intrauterine device (lUD) inserted. 5^ While one district-level family 
planning official claimed that the registration of hukous and disburse- 
ment of welfare had been linked to lUD insertion for all 11 years of her 
involvement in family planning implementation, a higher level official 
interviewed for the report claimed such linking was not permitted. 55 

• Xinjiang. In December 2013, local family planning officials in Hotan 
prefecture, Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region, reportedly forced four 
Uyghur women to undergo abortions. 56 According to Radio Free Asia, 
one of the women was in her ninth month of pregnancy.57 Local officials 
acknowledged the four abortions had taken place, stating that they were 
only following orders from higher authorities and that they planned to 
conduct two more. 53 Officials at the hospital where authorities report- 
edly took the women denied having carried out any forced abortions. 59 

• Shandong. In late September 2013, 20 officials in Weifang city broke 
into the home of Liu Xinwen, six months pregnant with her second 
child, and took her to a local hospital for a forced abortion. 6o Officials 
prevented her husband from accompanying her and did not tell him 
where they had taken her.®i At the hospital, the officials reportedly 
forced her consent, and administered the abortion before her husband 
could find her.62 


Punishments for Noncompliance 

Chinese authorities continued to use various methods of punish- 
ment to manage citizens’ compliance with population planning poli- 
cies. In accordance with national measures, local governments 
have directed officials to punish noncompliance with heavy fines, 
termed “social maintenance fees” (shehui fuyang fei), which compel 
many couples to choose between undergoing an unwanted abortion 
or incurring a fine much greater than the average annual income 
of their locality.®"^ State-run media reported on one case in Decem- 
ber 2013 in which a villager committed suicide after local officials 
convinced him to sell all his crops to pay “social maintenance 
fees.”®5 The officials reportedly were not authorized to collect the 
fees and were later investigated and punished.®® 

A court in Guangzhou municipality, Guangdong province, ruled 
in March 2014 that the provincial family planning authority’s deci- 
sion not to disclose “social maintenance fee” data in response to a 
citizen’s Open Government Information request was an incorrect 
use of the law and that the family planning office must re-address 
his request.®’^ On July 29, the Guangdong province audit depart- 
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ment released the results of an audit of “social maintenance fee” 
collection across the province, finding that some local governments’ 
fee collection did not comply with regulations.®® During this report- 
ing year, other reports emerged highlighting local governments’ 
misuse or incomplete disclosure of “social maintenance fees,” noting 
that in some localities officials were permitted to retain a percent- 
age of the fees, and that in some cases officials had spent collected 
monies on personal expenditures.®^ The PRC Population and Fam- 
ily Planning Law (PFPL) prohibits and provides punishment for 
the misuse of population planning-related funds. 

In addition to fines, officials imposed or threatened other punish- 
ments for family planning offenses. These punishments included 
job termination,'^! expulsion from the Communist Party,'!^ destruc- 
tion of personal property, arbitrary detention,'!^ forced abortion, 
and at least one reported forced sterilization. The PFPL prohibits 
and provides punishments for officials’ infringement on citizens’ 
personal, property, and other rights while implementing population 
planning policies. ’!® 

During this reporting year, authorities in some localities denied 
birth permits and hukous for children whose parents disobeyed 
local family planning requirements. In one such example, an April 
2014 Shanghai Daily article reported that officials in Guangzhou 
municipality withheld birth permits for families who were eligible 
to have a second child, requiring that mothers agree to be sterilized 
after the birth before they would issue the permit. Higher level 
officials later reported that this requirement was not in accordance 
with the law and that family planning staff needed additional 
training.'!® Authorities in some areas also withheld hukous from 
children born in excess of birth quotas until their parents paid the 
necessary “social maintenance fees” associated with their birth. 

In some localities, authorities would not issue hukous to children 
born to single parents, as they required the information of both 
parents to complete the necessary paperwork.®® People who lack 
hukous in China are commonly referred to as “illegal residents” 
(/leiAu)®! and face considerable difficulty accessing social benefits 
typically afforded to registered citizens, including health insurance, 
public education, and pensions. ®2 The UN Committee on the Rights 
of the Child conducted a periodic review of China’s compliance with 
the Convention on the Rights of the Child in September 2013. In 
its concluding observations, the Committee stated its concern about 
low rates of birth registration in China — in part due to China’s 
family planning policies — and recommended that China “reform 
family planning policies in order to remove all forms of penalties 
and practices that deter parents or guardians from registering 
their children” and “abandon the hukou system in order to ensure 
birth registration for all children.”®® [For additional discussion of 
China’s hukou system, see Section II — Freedom of Residence and 
Movement.] 


Demographic Consequences 

The Chinese government’s population planning policies continue 
to exacerbate the country’s demographic challenges, which include 
an aging population, diminishing workforce, and skewed sex ratio. 
Affected in recent decades by government restrictions on the num- 
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ber of births per couple, China’s total fertility rate has dropped 
from 6.14 births per woman in 1949 to an estimated 1.55 births 
per woman in 2014,®® contributing in part to a serious demographic 
imbalance with regard to China’s increasing elderly population and 
shrinking working-age population.®® Although Chinese authorities 
continue to implement a ban®’^ on “non-medically necessary sex de- 
termination and sex-selective abortion,”®® some people reportedly 
continue the practice in response to government-imposed birth lim- 
its and in keeping with a traditional cultural bias for sons.®^ Ac- 
cording to state-run media, China’s male-female ratio at birth is se- 
verely skewed and has “hovered at a high level since fetal 
ultrasound exams became common in China” — an apparent ref- 
erence to sex-selective abortion.^® Chinese and international ex- 
perts note that while the recent new exception to the one-child rule 
may improve China’s sex ratio at birth, it will not resolve the prob- 
lem of China’s current sex ratio imbalance. The UN Committee 
on the Rights of the Child recommended in its October 2013 con- 
cluding observations that China “take immediate legal, policy and 
awareness-raising measures to prevent sex-selective abortions, fe- 
male infanticide and abandonment of girls, including by addressing 
factors that reinforce cultural norms and practices that discrimi- 
nate against girls.” While Chinese media reported that China’s 
sex ratio at birth has decreased in the past few years, according 
to the UN Population Division, as of 2012 it remained the highest 
in the world.^"^ Reports have also suggested a link between China’s 
large number of “surplus males” and an increase in the trafficking 
of women and children for forced marriage or commercial sexual 
exploitation.^® 

Reports indicate that China’s population planning policies have 
contributed in part to what the state-controlled Global Times has 
called China’s “massive and lucrative baby market,”^® as a tradi- 
tional preference for sons combined with birth limits is thought to 
encourage a black market for adoptions. In January 2014, a court 
in Shaanxi province handed down a suspended death sentence to 
an obstetrician involved in the illegal acquisition and sale of seven 
babies under her care.^® The doctor allegedly convinced parents to 
relinquish their newborn children, claiming they were seriously ill, 
and then sold them to brokers.®® 

Further contributing to illicit adoptions, parents who are unable 
to afford “social maintenance fees” for “out-of-plan” pregnancies, in 
some cases, give away their children. i®® In one such case, in 
Jiangxi province, a couple pregnant with their third child at- 
tempted to give away their baby through an online adoption forum 
after determining they could not afford to pay the necessary family 
planning fines to secure the child’s hukou.^^^ The adoption forum 
was later shut down, and its founder arrested, during a February 
2014 crackdown on fraudulent adoptions. i®^ 
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Freedom of Residence and Movement 
Freedom of Residence 

The Chinese government continued to largely enforce the house- 
hold registration (hukou) system established in 1958. ^ The hukou 
system classifies Chinese citizens as either rural or urban, and con- 
fers legal rights and access to public services based on the classi- 
fication.2 While the hukou system has become less restrictive than 
in the past, it still acts as a “mechanism determining one’s eligi- 
bility for full citizenship, social welfare, and opportunities for social 
mobility.” 3 The implementation of these regulations discriminates 
against rural hukou holders who migrate to urban areas by deny- 
ing them equal access to social benefits and public services enjoyed 
by registered urban residents."^ The hukou system conflicts with 
international human rights standards guaranteeing freedom to 
choose one’s residence and prohibiting discrimination on the basis 
of “national or social origin[,] . . . birth or other status.” ® 

During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, the Chinese gov- 
ernment made uneven progress toward reforming the hukou sys- 
tem. In March 2014, Premier Li Keqiang reported to the National 
People’s Congress on the government’s plan for “people-centered ur- 
banization,” saying that the government “will grant urban resi- 
dency ... to rural people who have moved to cities” and “will re- 
form the household registration system . . . .”® The State Council 
and Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party issued a 
plan in March 2014 that lays out the urbanization process from 
2014 to 2020 and calls for, among other things, 100 million people 
to “settle in urban areas” by 2020.'^ Although the plan calls for in- 
creasing the proportion of Chinese living in urban areas to 60 per- 
cent of the total population by 2020, according to the plan, only 45 
percent of the population will hold urban hukou status by that 
time.® Chinese state media reported that while 53.7 percent of Chi- 
na’s population lived in urban areas at the end of 2013, approxi- 
mately 36 percent held an urban hukou.^ A November 2013 
Tsinghua University study, however, found the percentage of Chi- 
na’s population with urban hukous to be 27.6 percent. 

It remains unclear what steps the central and local governments 
will take to implement the urbanization plan. Government agencies 
and officials have said that relaxation of hukou restrictions will de- 
pend on city size, with the smallest cities “relax[ing] overall hukou 
restrictions,” while cities of over five million people will “strictly 
control the scale of population.” ^ In March 2014, Vice Minister for 
Public Security Huang Ming told reporters that restrictions on ob- 
taining urban hukous in China’s largest cities will remain high to 
mitigate growing pressure on city resources. July 2014, in an 
opinion on hukou reform, the State Council announced that it 
would “[ejliminate the distinction between rural and non-rural 
household registration,” although it did not provide details on 
what steps authorities would take to do so.^"^ Similar reforms, pre- 
viously implemented in several provinces and counties, have not 
completely eliminated the disparities between rural- and urban- 
registered residents.^® 

This past year, authorities continued to implement reforms of the 
hukou system in select areas, including Guangzhou, Beijing, and 
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Shanghai municipalities. In 2013, the Guangdong provincial gov- 
ernment began to implement provisions allowing the children of 
migrants lacking urban hukous to enroll in vocational schools, and 
in 2016 these children will be eligible to take university entrance 
exams in Guangdong, In 2014, Beijing began allowing, with some 
qualifying conditions, migrant workers’ children to enroll in sec- 
ondary vocational schools. In 2014, the Shanghai municipal gov- 
ernment continued to implement a points-based residential permit 
system in which migrants’ children can enjoy the same educational 
opportunities as urban hukou holders if the parents meet several 
conditions, including age, education, and employment conditions. 
These limited reforms, however, have not removed the connection 
between hukou status and access to education.!^ Moreover, the con- 
ditions for obtaining urban hukous are reportedly too onerous for 
many migrants to meet, given their levels of education and in- 
come, 


International Travel 

Chinese officials continued to deny citizens who criticize the gov- 
ernment, those citizens’ relatives, and ethnic minority groups, their 
internationally recognized right to leave the country. Article 12 of 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR), 
which China has signed and committed to ratify, guarantees that 
“[ejveryone shall be free to leave any country . . . .’’^i Under Arti- 
cle 12, countries may restrict this right only in narrow cir- 
cumstances to protect national security and certain other public in- 
terests.22 Chinese law allows authorities to bar those who threaten 
state security from leaving the country,23 but in practice Chinese 
authorities blocked rights defenders, advocates, and critics from 
leaving the country. ^4 

Uyghurs and Tibetans in particular continued to face heavy re- 
strictions on obtaining passports. According to the U.S. State De- 
partment, Uyghurs “were frequently denied passports to travel 
abroad,” while authorities in Tibetan areas showed “unwillingness 
. . . to issue or renew passports for ethnic Tibetans.” Some 
Uyghurs reported that despite a new passport regulation in the 
Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region (XUAR) intended to simplify 
the passport application process, they still faced discrimination 
and, in many cases, had to pay bribes in order to obtain pass- 
ports. 2 ® 

Article 12 of the ICCPR provides that “[n]o one shall be arbi- 
trarily deprived of the right to enter his own country,” while Ar- 
ticle 13 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) 
guarantees “[ejveryone . . . the right ... to return to his coun- 
try.” The Chinese government, including authorities in the Hong 
Kong Special Administrative Region, continued to deny the right to 
leave the country and the right of return to those expressing views 
the government perceives to be threatening, in violation of inter- 
national standards. The Commission observed the following rep- 
resentative cases during the 2014 reporting year: 

• In September 2013, Chinese authorities prevented human 
rights defender Cao Shunli^s from traveling to Geneva to at- 
tend a human rights training at a meeting of the UN Human 
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Rights Council.^*’ Chinese authorities criminally detained Cao, 
reportedly in connection with her advocacy for public participa- 
tion in China’s human rights reports to the United Nations. 
Human rights organizations linked Cao’s March 2014 death in 
a military hospital to Chinese authorities’ denial of medical 
care while she was in detention.32 [For more information on 
Cao Shunli, see Section II — Criminal Justice and Section III — 
Institutions of Democratic Governance.] 

• In November 2013, Hong Kong authorities refused entry to 
Wu’er Kaixi, a 1989 student leader and democracy advocate 
who fled China after the 1989 Tiananmen protests, when he 
attempted to enter China through Hong Kong.^s Authorities 
repeatedly have denied Wu’er entry into China, despite having 
previously issued an arrest warrant for him.^"^ Wu’er sought to 
visit his elderly parents, who he claims have been denied pass- 
ports by authorities, in violation of China’s international treaty 
obligations.^® 

• In April 2014, Hong Kong authorities reportedly blocked 
rights advocate Yang Jianli ^6 from entering Hong Kong. 
Yang reportedly holds a valid Chinese passport, although 
mainland Chinese authorities repeatedly have prevented him 
from entering China. Yang was invited to visit Hong Kong by 
the pro-democracy organization Hong Kong Alliance in Support 
of Patriotic Democratic Movements in China to visit a new mu- 
seum commemorating the 1989 Tiananmen protests. Yang 
claimed that the Chinese central government directed Hong 
Kong authorities to refuse Yang entry to Hong Kong.®^ 

• In June 2014, authorities in Shenzhen municipality, 
Guangdong province, sentenced rights advocate Yang 
Kuang^o to eight months’ imprisonment for “illegally crossing 
the border.” 41 Yang, a Hong Kong resident, was returning to 
Hong Kong in December 2013 after visiting his wife in Henan 
province when Shenzhen authorities detained him. 42 Chinese 
authorities previously detained Yang and canceled his home-re- 
turn permit after he attempted to visit the artist and poet Liu 
Xia at her home in Beijing municipality in March 2013.4® 

• During the reporting year, Chinese authorities prevented 
HIV/AIDS advocates from leaving the country to attend inter- 
national AIDS conferences. In November 2013, Chinese au- 
thorities prevented Yuan Wenli from traveling to Thailand, 
reportedly by canceling her passport.44 In July 2014, officials 
refused to allow Ye Haiyan to travel to Australia; 4® Ye re- 
ported that a government employee told her she was on a “red 
list” of those prohibited from leaving China. 4® 

Domestic Movement 

During the 2014 reporting year, the Commission continued to ob- 
serve Chinese authorities restricting the freedom of movement of 
rights advocates and their families as a form of harassment. 41" Arti- 
cle 12 of the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
provides that “[ejveryone lawfully within the territory of a State 
shall, within that territory, have the right to liberty of movement 

” 48 
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Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region (XUAR) authorities report- 
edly restricted XUAR residents’ freedom of movement by requiring 
those 16 years and older to obtain a document known as a “conven- 
ient contact card” if they move from the county-level jurisdiction in 
which they hold household registration to elsewhere in the XUAR 
for work, school, or medical treatment, among other reasons, and 
“rent a home in their new location of residence.” 

Authorities increased restrictions on freedom of movement dur- 
ing politically sensitive periods in the 2014 reporting year, includ- 
ing the March meetings of the National People’s Congress and Chi- 
nese People’s Political Consultative Conference and the 25th anni- 
versary of the 1989 Tiananmen protests. Representative cases of 
restrictions on freedom of movement follow: 

• Chinese authorities continued to detain Liu Xia,®^ an artist 
and poet, and the wife of imprisoned dissident Liu Xiaobo, at 
her home in Beijing municipality. Although Chinese authori- 
ties have not convicted Liu Xia of any crime, she reportedly 
has been detained at home since October 2010, with no access 
to the Internet or telephone. Liu Xia’s detention is illegal 
under both Chinese law and international standards.®^ In Feb- 
ruary 2014, a Beijing hospital refused to admit Liu Xia, who 
was suffering from heart disease and severe depression, due to 
“political factors,”®"^ after which she unsuccessfully sought to 
leave China for treatment.®® 

• Chinese authorities reportedly continued to detain Bishop 
Thaddeus Ma Daqin®® due to his public resignation from the 
Chinese Catholic Patriotic Association during his ordination as 
auxiliary bishop of the Shanghai diocese.®’^ Authorities report- 
edly have held Ma in “soft detention,” a form of extralegal de- 
tention, at the Sheshan Regional Seminary near Shanghai mu- 
nicipality.®® 

• In July 2014, public security authorities placed Tibetan writ- 
er and activist Tsering Woeser and her husband, writer 
Wang Lixiong, under extralegal “soft detention” at their home 
in Beijing.®^ Woeser received an invitation to visit the U.S. 
Embassy during the U.S. -China Strategic and Economic Dia- 
logue, but “state security” reportedly prevented her from at- 
tending.®*’ Chinese authorities previously refused to issue 
Woeser a passport, blocking her from leaving China to accept 
a U.S. State Department award.®i 

• In April 2014, public security authorities reportedly pre- 
vented Mo Shaoping, a human rights lawyer, from meeting 
with the German vice-chancellor in Beijing. Mo said that police 
told him they had orders “from above” to keep him from at- 
tending the event at the German embassy.®^ Political car- 
toonist Wang Liming said he attended the meeting but was the 
only attendee, as police had detained the other four invited 
guests.®® 
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Status of Women 


China’s Compliance With International Human Rights Obligations 


China underwent a periodic review by the UN Committee on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Eights (CESCE) in May 2014 1 and will un- 
dergo a periodic review by the UN Committee on the Elimination of Dis- 
crimination against Women (Committee) beginning in October 2014.2 In 
its concluding observations on the second periodic report of China, 
CESCE noted persistent gender disparities in China, “especially in rela- 
tion to employment, wages, housing and access to higher education” and 
highlighted “with concern the disadvantaged position of rural women.” ^ 
In preparation for the upcoming Committee review, the Chinese govern- 
ment submitted a report in January 2014 on its implementation of the 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women (CEDAW) from 2006 to 2010."*^ The report described progress on 
protecting women’s rights in China’s laws, regulations, and policies,® yet 
also acknowledged some challenges, including persistent gender dis- 
crimination, inadequate implementation of relevant laws, low percent- 
ages of female representation in senior decisionmaking bodies, unequal 
treatment of rural women under local village rules, and violence against 
women.® Non-governmental organizations also highlighted areas for im- 
provement in reports to the Committee in January and February 2014, 
specifically noting cases of suppression of women’s rights advocates.'^ 


Women’s Political Decisionmaking 

Through its international commitments and domestic laws and 
policies, the Chinese government is obligated to ensure gender- 
equal political participation; however, during the Commission’s 
2014 reporting year, women remained underrepresented in govern- 
ment and Communist Party positions. In accordance with its com- 
mitments under CEDAW,® the Chinese government has passed sev- 
eral laws ® and issued policy initiatives in prior years to promote 
gender equality in government. Yet, female representation remains 
low or non-existent in central Party and government leadership 
bodies, including the Political Bureau of the Communist Party Cen- 
tral Committee (Politburo), Politburo Standing Committee, 
Communist Party Central Committee, State Council, and Na- 
tional People’s Congress, and falls far short of the 30 percent tar- 
get recommended by the UN Commission on the Status of 
Women. Women reportedly held 22.1 percent of village committee 
memberships as of 2012 and 2.7 percent of leadership positions in 
village committees as of 2008. Such underrepresentation at the 
village level leaves rural women vulnerable to violations of their 
rights and interests.^® The UN Working Group on the Issue of Dis- 
crimination Against Women in Law and in Practice (Working 
Group) noted following its December 2013 visit to China, “The im- 
perative for full integration of a gender sensitive policy framework 
into China’s deepening reform agenda . . . requires the full and ef- 
fective participation of women in political and public life at all lev- 
els.” 19 
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Gender -Based Discrimination 
EMPLOYMENT DISCRIMINATION 

In ratifying CEDAW, the Chinese government has committed to 
take “all appropriate measures to eliminate discrimination against 
women in the field of employment,” yet women in China’s work- 
force continue to face many forms of discrimination. Following its 
December 2013 visit to China, the Working Group issued a re- 
port noting China’s accomplishments in women’s rights , 22 as well 
as persistent challenges, including gender discrimination in recruit- 
ment, ^3 wages, 24 and retirement. 2 ^ When applying for civil service 
positions, women report that they continue to be subjected to 
invasive gynecological examinations and inappropriate ques- 
tioning.26 In January 2014, in what is believed to be China’s first 
gender discrimination lawsuit, a recent college graduate accepted a 
30,000 yuan (US$4,845) settlement and a formal apology after a 
company refused to hire her because of her gender. 2'1 

EDUCATION DISCRIMINATION 

Gender-based discrimination remains a barrier for some young 
women pursuing a university education in China, despite provi- 
sions in the PRC Education Law that prohibit discrimination on 
several grounds, including gender . 28 Reports indicate that univer- 
sities across China continue to implement gender quotas that re- 
quire women to score higher than men on the college entrance 
exam (gaokao) for acceptance into certain schools or majors. 2 ^ Some 
schools also ban or restrict women from certain majors, including 
mining, navigation, naval engineering, tunnel engineering, and po- 
lice work. 30 Reasons given for preventing or limiting women from 
enrolling in these majors included that the jobs that result from 
these studies are not available to women; or are too dangerous, too 
physically strenuous; or would require too much time at sea.3i In 
October 2012, the Ministry of Education (MOE) responded to an 
Open Government Information request, stating that gender quotas 
are permitted in military and national defense, marine and mining, 
and some less-commonly studied foreign language majors. 32 In Sep- 
tember 2013, two groups of women separately wrote reports to the 
MOE protesting the unfair enrollment practices and requesting an 

explanation. 33 


Violence Against Women 
DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 

Domestic violence is prohibited and punishable under Chinese 
law, yet the problem of domestic violence in China remains wide- 
spread, affecting approximately one in four families. 34 Current 
national-level legal provisions 35 that address domestic violence 
leave many victims unprotected by prohibiting domestic violence 
without defining the term or clarifying the specific responsibilities 
of government entities — such as law enforcement, judicial organs, 
and providers of social services — in prevention, punishment, and 
treatment. 36 The UN Working Group on the Issue of Discrimina- 
tion Against Women in Law and in Practice called on the Chinese 
government this year to “urgently adopt” a national-level domestic 
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violence law,^’^ reiterating advocates’ calls from previous years. 
As of June 2014, draft domestic violence legislation reportedly had 
been submitted to the State Council for review ^9 and included in 
its 2014 legislative work plan.^o 

In Februa^ 2014, the Supreme People’s Court (SPC) issued a re- 
port presenting 10 “typical cases” that serve as illustrations for 
lower courts on how they should handle cases involving domestic 
violence. "^2 According to one international expert’s analysis of the 
report, the SPC’s selection of typical cases provides guidance on 
issuing civil protection orders; expands the scope of who may be 
protected under protection orders to include the elderly and minors; 
clarifies what may constitute evidence in domestic violence cases; 
expands the definition of violence to include non-physical forms; 
and sets a precedent for additional punishments that can be im- 
posed for domestic violence, including loss of custody of a child 
even if the child has not suffered physical harm."^^ 

According to one Chinese anti-domestic violence expert, in the 
absence of the authority of a domestic violence law, protection or- 
ders have not yet gained ground in China, as courts “are afraid of 
being overrun by applicants and of being unable to enforce the or- 
ders and therefore becoming a mockery, with the police not cooper- 
ating.” Advocates reportedly claim that legislation, including a 
domestic violence law, could help standardize the process of issuing 
protection orders, provide a formal definition for domestic violence, 
and counter the widely held belief in China that domestic violence 
is a private matter by assigning responsibility to courts, police, hos- 
pitals, and civil society actors to assist victims."^® In one high- 
profile domestic violence case, following Chinese and international 
advocates’ calls for a sentence commutation,^^ in June 2014, the 
SPC overturned the death sentence of Li Yan, who killed her 
husband in 2010 after enduring months of spousal abuse. The 
Sichuan Province High People’s Court had upheld Li’s death sen- 
tence on appeal in August 2012, stating that there was insufficient 
evidence of long-term domestic violence. "^9 

SEXUAL VIOLENCE^O 

Central government authorities have taken regulatory steps this 
year to better protect the rights of women and children who may 
be vulnerable to sexual violence. In apparent response to citizens’ 
outrage®^ over a series of high-profile cases of sexual violence 
against girls last year,®^ in September 2013, central authorities 
issued guidelines and a circular, both aimed at strengthening the 
prevention of sexual assault of a child. The following month, the 
SPC, Supreme People’s Procurator ate. Ministry of Justice, and 
Ministry of Public Security jointly issued guidelines strengthening 
punishments for child sexual assault.®"^ Perpetrators had previously 
received lighter punishments if they could claim consent or if 
money was involved.®® Critics have noted that legal loopholes may 
mean that certain circumstances or conduct will still result in 
lighter punishments for perpetrators.®® 

Chinese law prohibits sexual harassment yet does not provide a 
clear legal definition or standards for prevention, reporting, and 
punishment.®'^ Two surveys of female factory workers in Shenzhen 
and Guangzhou municipalities, Guangdong province, released in 
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November 2013 showed that 70 percent of respondents had experi- 
enced some degree of sexual harassment in the workplace, and few 
sought assistance from management or the police.®® Legal experts 
have called for strengthened legislation on sexual harassment, yet 
authorities have not announced any progress on such legislation 
during this reporting year.®^ 

STATE-AUTHORIZED VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 

Officials in localities across China continued to employ forms of 
coercion and violence against women — including forced abortion,®*’ 
forced sterilization, and forced contraceptive use®^ — while imple- 
menting population planning policies, in contravention of inter- 
national standards to which China has agreed.®® Chinese law 
leaves women unprotected against such abuses.®"^ In December 

2013, over 1,000 Chinese women signed and sent a letter to the 
National People’s Congress Standing Committee, the Family Plan- 
ning Commission, and the All-China Women’s Federation, noting 
that the implementation of China’s population planning policies 
“causes great harm to women’s wombs” and calling on Chinese offi- 
cials to “protect women’s right to life and health” during the draft- 
ing and execution of China’s population planning policies.®® 

In February 2014, the Ministry of Public Security launched a 
crackdown on the commercial sex trade, starting in Dongguan mu- 
nicipality, Guangdong province, in apparent response to a February 
9 China Central Television expose on the industry.®® As of July 

2014, Dongguan police reportedly had detained 2,252 people as 
part of the crackdown.®'’’ In past years, women in China have re- 
ported suffering unlawful arbitrary detention, extortion, physical 
violence, and forced labor at the hands of authorities carrying out 
enforcement of anti-prostitution laws.®® 
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Human Trafficking 
Trends 

China remains a country of origin, transit, and destination for 
the trafficking of men, women, and children, as defined under the 
UN Protocol to Prevent, Suppress and Punish Trafficking in Per- 
sons, Especially Women and Children (UN TIP Protocol).! Chinese 
men, women, and children are trafficked within China’s borders for 
purposes including sexual exploitation; forced marriage; forced beg- 
ging; domestic servitude; and forced labor in brick kilns, coal 
mines, and factories. ^ Human traffickers also continue to traffic 
men, women, and children to and from countries across Asia, the 
Americas, Europe, and Africa. ^ Cases of men and children in China 
working under forced or otherwise exploitative labor conditions 
that constitute human trafficking under the UN TIP ProtocoH also 
emerged during the Commission’s 2014 reporting year.^ The full 
extent of the forced labor problem in China remains unclear, as the 
Chinese government does not criminalize and report on all forms 
of forced labor, including the labor trafficking of men.® Some forms 
of manual labor that would qualify as forced labor under inter- 
national standards reportedly occur in state-sponsored detention 
centers.!" [See Section II — Worker Rights for more information on 
cases of forced labor and child labor this year.] 

Anti-Trafficking Efforts 

Since its accession to the UN TIP Protocol in 2009,® the Chinese 
government has steadily taken steps, in concert with other national 
governments^ and international non-governmental organizations,!® 
to revise domestic legislation, policies, and anti-trafficking efforts 
to come into compliance with international standards. For example, 
in 2011, the National People’s Congress Standing Committee 
amended the PRC Criminal Law to strengthen the provisions on 
forced labor.!! In January 2013, the State Council took an addi- 
tional step to bring government efforts into compliance with inter- 
national standards by issuing the China Action Plan to Combat 
Trafficking in Persons (2013-2020), !2 which is a revised version of 
its predecessor, the China Action Plan to Combat Trafficking in 
Women and Children (2008-2012).!® The new Action Plan revised 
the Chinese term for trafficking to include all persons iguaimai 
renkou)M The term used in the previous plan referred to only 
women and children iguaimai funu ertong)T^ This terminology 
change is not yet reflected in Chinese law.!® The Action Plan calls 
for increased international cooperation; !! improved anti-trafficking 
laws, regulations, and policies; !® anti-trafficking funding in local 
budgets;!® increased efforts in prevention and protection.^! 
It is difficult to assess whether the State Council has provided ade- 
quate resources and training to local authorities for implementing 
the plan’s objectives or whether local governments are able to 
budget the funds necessary to finance anti-trafficking work as the 
plan has recommended . 22 

Chinese authorities took limited steps this year to improve pre- 
vention, protection, and services for victims of trafficking, but did 
not release detailed information on the services provided or the 
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number of victims identified and assisted. In addition to con- 
tinuing to operate a nationwide anti-trafficking hotline, authorities 
reportedly established a local anti-trafficking hotline in Lhasa city, 
Tibet Autonomous Region,24 as well as a fund for assisting traf- 
ficking victims and their families in Guizhou province. The Chi- 
nese government did not provide information on how many cases 
were investigated or how many victims were assisted as a result 
of these efforts. After nine consecutive years on the Tier 2 Watch 
List in the U.S. State Department’s annual Trafficking in Persons 
(TIP) Report, in June 2013, China was automatically downgraded 
to Tier 3, the lowest tier ranking.^'? In the 2014 TIP report, the 
U.S. State Department returned China to its previous Tier 2 Watch 
List status, stating that the Chinese government “is making sig- 
nificant efforts” to comply with the minimum standards for the 
elimination of trafficking. The report provided the Chinese gov- 
ernment’s abolition of reeducation through labor centers as an ex- 
ample of such efforts. 

Anti-Trafficking Challenges 

Additional revisions are needed to bring China’s domestic legisla- 
tion into compliance with the UN Protocol to Prevent, Suppress 
and Punish Trafficking in Persons, Especially Women and Children 
(UN TIP Protocol). For example, while the PRC Criminal Law 
prohibits human trafficking,^! its provisions do not appear to cover 
all forms of trafficking, such as certain types of non-physical coer- 
cion ^2 and the commercial sex trade of minors. Nor does the defi- 
nition of trafficking provided under Article 240 of the PRC Crimi- 
nal Law clearly include offenses against male victims,^! although 
other articles in the same law address some aspects of these 
crimes. 3® Each of these forms of trafficking is covered under Article 
3 of the UN TIP Protocol. The PRC Criminal Law’s trafficking 
definition is also overly broad in some respects compared with the 
UN TIP Protocol, as it includes the purchase or abduction of chil- 
dren for subsequent sale without specifying the end purpose of 
these actions. 3!’ Under the UN TIP Protocol, the purchase or abduc- 
tion of children for subsequent sale constitutes trafficking only if 
the end purpose of the sale is exploitation, such as sexual exploi- 
tation, forced labor, or servitude.^® Due to these key inconsistencies 
between the Chinese legal definition and international standards 
on human trafficking, Chinese official reports and statistics on traf- 
ficking cases do not provide an accurate picture of the number 
of trafficking cases being handled through the criminal justice sys- 
tem in China.!*’ 

Government and Party-controlled media sources issued reports in 
the past year highlighting “trafficking” cases which involved the 
purchase and sale of children for the purpose of adoption. In 
mislabeling these cases as child trafficking cases instead of cases 
of fraudulent adoptions, these reports reflect the ongoing problem 
in China of authorities focusing “anti-trafficking” resources and ef- 
forts on crimes that do not qualify as trafficking under inter- 
national standards.!! 

In addition, Chinese officials’ anti-trafficking work reflects a con- 
tinued misalignment with international standards, especially in of- 
ficials’ conflation of human trafficking with human smuggling and 
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their subsequent treatment of trafficking victims as criminals. 
According to the UN Office on Drugs and Crime, the main inter- 
national body responsible for implementing the UN TIP Protocol, 
“human trafficking” and “migrant smuggling” mainly differ with 
respect to consent, exploitation, and transnationality. Commonly, 
human trafficking involves the exploitation of an individual (either 
domestically or after they have crossed borders) without the indi- 
vidual’s consent, or if the individual initially consented, the consent 
was “rendered meaningless by the coercive, deceptive, or abusive 
actions of the traffickers.” Conversely, migrant smuggling in- 
volves the cross-border transport of an individual with the individ- 
ual’s consent and ends when the migrant arrives at his or her des- 
tination."^® In conflating the two, Chinese officials may punish indi- 
viduals for illegal entry into China without giving adequate consid- 
eration to the role exploitation may have played in the border 
crossing. 46 The Chinese government continues to deport all undocu- 
mented North Koreans as illegal “economic migrants” and does not 
provide legal alternatives to repatriation for foreign victims of traf- 
ficking.^"? [For more information, see Section II — North Korean Ref- 
ugees in China.] 


Risk Factors 

Chinese and international experts link China’s ongoing human 
trafficking problem to several political, demographic, economic, and 
social factors. Reports indicate that China’s sex rations — which has 
become severely skewed against the backdrop of China’s population 
planning policies and Chinese families’ preference for sons 49 — may 
have increased the demand for trafficking of women for forced mar- 
riage and commercial sexual exploitation. ®9 A 2010 study issued by 
the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences reported that, by 2020, the 
number of Chinese males of marriageable age may exceed the num- 
ber of Chinese females of marriageable age by 30 to 40 million. ®4 
In recent years, domestic and international observers have also 
linked China’s trafficking problem with a lack of education on traf- 
ficking prevention for vulnerable women and parents, and chal- 
lenging conditions in bordering countries such as conflict, poverty, 
and limited job opportunities. ®6 [For additional information on Chi- 
na’s skewed sex ratio, see Section II — Population Planning.] 


Representative Human Trafficking Cases Published During the 
2014 Reporting Year 


• Guangdong: 

o From March to October 2013, traffickers in Guangzhou munici- 
pality, Guangdong province, reportedly held 17-year-old Zhou Cheng 
(alias) and two other young boys against their will and forced them 
to work assembling watches in a locked two-bedroom apartment.®4 
During their months-long imprisonment, the traffickers reportedly 
subjected the boys to threats, severe beatings, and long hours of 
work under adverse conditions.®® After the boys escaped with the 
help of police in October, the Yuexiu District People’s Procuratorate 
reportedly charged four persons with the crime of forced labor and 
awarded Zhou Cheng 3,000 yuan (US$484) in compensation.®® 
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Representative Human Trafficking Cases Published During the 
2014 Reporting Year — Continued 


o In June 2013, 28-year-old Khai Sochoeun and two other Cam- 
bodian women arrived at the Guangzhou airport, having been given 
passports, short-term tourist visas, money, and the promise of fac- 
tory jobs.®'^ Instead, traffickers drove them about 10 hours away to 
a remote village and sold them into marriage. Sochoeun was forced 
to marry a middle-aged laborer with whom she could not commu- 
nicate and who reportedly beat her.®® She lived in the home with 
his extended family, and describes her experience as like that of a 
“sex slave,” recalling that “all they wanted was for me to get preg- 
nant.”®® Sochoeun escaped a few months later with the help of a 
local human rights organization and returned home to Cambodia.®® 

• Macau: In April 2014, local public security officials received notice of 
prostitution activity in a hotel in the Central District, Macau Special 
Administrative Region, and upon investigation discovered 38 female and 
2 male Tanzanian nationals, aged 19 to 34, in five hotel rooms. One of 
the women claimed she had been coerced into sex work and that a traf- 
ficker had confiscated all her money.®^ When she tried to get out of the 
work, traffickers confined and beat her.®® Security officials arrested four 
Tanzanian women on charges of trafficking and housing and controlling 
prostitutes.®"*^ 

• Yunnan and Anhui: In March 2013, traffickers lured two 15-year-old 
Burmese girls into leaving the home where they were working as 
childcare providers in Yunnan province for a daytrip to a nearby town.®® 
The traffickers held the girls under constant guard, prohibiting them 
from communicating with the outside world, and then sold the two for 
60,000 yuan (US$9,690) into marriage with villagers in Tiefo town, 
Suixi county, Huaibei municipality, Anhui province.®® Local villagers no- 
tified the police, who freed the women.®'*' A court in Suixi county sen- 
tenced three people to six years in prison each for the crime of traf- 
ficking.®® Others involved in the case remain under investigation.®® 
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North Korean Refugees in China 
Introduction 

China’s treatment of North Korean refugees came under in- 
creased scrutiny in 2014 amid growing international concern over 
human rights in the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(DPRK). A widely publicized United Nations Commission of Inquiry 
report released in February 2014 condemned China for forcibly re- 
patriating North Korean refugees, stating that such action could be 
considered aiding and abetting crimes against humanity in the 
DPRK. Chinese authorities continue to detain and repatriate North 
Korean refugees to the DPRK despite repatriated persons facing 
torture, detention, and other inhumane treatment. The Chinese 
government maintains that North Koreans who enter China with- 
out proper documentation are illegal economic migrants and con- 
tinues to repatriate them based on a 1961 treaty with the DPRK 
and 1986 border protocol. ^ China’s repatriation of North Korean 
refugees contravenes its international obligations under the 1951 
UN Convention relating to the Status of Refugees and its 1967 Pro- 
tocol.2 China is also obligated under the UN Convention against 
Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or 
Punishment to refrain from repatriating persons if there are 
“grounds for believing that [they] would be in danger of being sub- 
ject to torture.” ^ 

UN Commission of Inquiry: Findings and Reaction 

On February 17, 2014, the United Nations Commission of In- 
quiry on Human Rights in the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea (UN COI) released its report on human rights violations in 
the DPRK."^ The UN COI explicitly denounced China in its report 
for forcibly repatriating North Korean refugees to the DPRK,® de- 
claring that Chinese officials could be held accountable for “the aid- 
ing and abetting of crimes against humanity” in cases where repa- 
triation and the exchange of information on refugees “are specifi- 
cally directed towards or have the purpose of facilitating the com- 
mission of crimes against humanity in the DPRK.”® The UN COI 
found that many North Koreans crossing the border into China “do 
so owing to a well-founded fear of being persecuted for reasons of 
religion or political opinion,”'^ while repatriated persons are regu- 
larly “subjected to torture, arbitrary detention, summary execution, 
forced abortion and other forms of sexual violence.”® Despite Chi- 
na’s assertion that North Koreans entering China are illegal eco- 
nomic migrants, the UN COI concluded that evidence supported 
recognizing many of them as “refugees fleeing persecution or refu- 
gees sur place,” entitling them to international protection.^ 

China opposed the establishment of the UN COI and remained 
unsupportive throughout implementation of its mandate. During 
the UN COFs investigation, the Chinese government refused mul- 
tiple times to allow UN COI staff entry into China and access to 
regions where refugees are known to reside. The UN COI was 
also prevented from meeting with Chinese experts, religious orga- 
nizations, and other civil society groups working on issues related 
to North Korea and North Korean refugees. 
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China has long heen reluctant to work with UN agencies on 
issues related to North Korean refugees. The UN COI report indi- 
cated China continued to deny the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR) “unimpeded access to asylum seekers 
including those from the DPRK,” despite a 1995 agreement be- 
tween China and the UNHCR. The UN Special Rapporteur on 
the Situation of Human Rights in the DPRK has indicated China’s 
cooperation is “a key factor in bringing meaningful change to the 
situation of human rights” in the DPRK.^^ Calling the situation for 
North Korean refugees “far from ideal” and “not at all sustainable,” 
the Special Rapporteur urged China to “engage in a constructive 
dialogue ... to help find a way forward.” 

Unlawful Repatriation and Worsening Border Conditions 

Throughout the 2014 reporting year, China appeared to strength- 
en measures to stem the flow of North Korean refugees into China, 
including increasing border security and detaining and repatriating 
refugees to the DPRK.i® Chinese security officials reportedly were 
provided guidelines in November 2013 directing them to handle ref- 
ugees “in the same way they deal with major crimes against the 
state.” South Korean and other international media outlets re- 
ported on several instances throughout the 2014 reporting year in 
which Chinese authorities reportedly detained and, in some cases, 
repatriated North Korean refugees to the DPRK: 

• November 2. South Korean media, citing a source in China, 
reported that Chinese authorities detained and later repatri- 
ated 17 North Korean refugees in the following three locations: 
Shenyang municipality, Liaoning province; Yanji city, Yanbian 
Korean Autonomous Prefecture, Jilin province; and Dandong 
municipality, Liaoning province.^® 

• November 7. South Korean media, citing a South Korean 
activist, reported that Chinese authorities near Beijing munici- 
pality detained and later repatriated five North Korean refu- 
gees. 

• November 15. Chinese authorities reportedly detained be- 
tween 13 and 15 North Korean refugees, including 2 guides re- 
ported to be ethnic Korean Chinese citizens, in Yunnan prov- 
ince. As of November 19, South Korean media reported Chi- 
nese authorities had transferred the refugees to Liaoning in 
preparation for repatriation . 21 

• June 19. Chinese authorities reportedly detained 11 North 
Korean refugees in Jilin province. As of July 3, a refugee ad- 
vocacy organization reported authorities continued to detain 
the refugees in the cities of Yanji and Tumen in Yanbian Ko- 
rean Autonomous Prefecture, Jilin. ^3 

• July 15-17. Chinese authorities reportedly detained be- 
tween 20 and 29 North Korean refugees and several others as- 
sisting them in Shandong and Yunnan provinces. As of July 
24, South Korean media indicated the refugees faced repatri- 
ation following their transfer by Chinese authorities to a deten- 
tion center in Tumen. 
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• August 12. Chinese authorities reportedly detained 11 
North Korean refugees in Yunnan along the border with 
Laos. 26 

China’s heightened efforts to stem the flow of refugees came 
amid increased political instability in the DPRK. Border security 
reportedly increased sharply following the execution of Jang Sung- 
taek, a leading figure in the North Korean government and uncle 
of DPRK paramount leader Kim Jong-un, in December 2013.2'^ 
Christian missionaries and aid groups also reported over the last 
year that Chinese authorities have been cracking down on “Chris- 
tian-run NGOs and businesses” working along the China-North 
Korea border, 28 in some cases detaining foreign nationals, includ- 
ing citizens from South Korea, 2^ Canada, and the United 
States. International and Chinese Christian communities report- 
edly have been active in assisting refugees, in some cases running 
orphanages for refugee children or providing aid to refugees in 
China.32 

Heightened security on both sides of the China-North Korea bor- 
der appears to be limiting the outflow of North Korean refugees 
into China and neighboring countries. According to the South Ko- 
rean Ministry of Unification, the number of refugees who reached 
South Korea in 2013 changed only marginally to 1,516 from 1,509 
in 2012.34 The low number of arrivals continued a trend that has 
seen a significant drop in the number of refugees entering South 
Korea since 2009.35 

Trafficking of North Korean Women 

Trafficking of North Korean women in China remained a signifi- 
cant problem. China’s policy of non-recognition of North Korean 
refugees and the risks associated with repatriation render North 
Korean women who illegally enter China unprotected by law and 
extremely vulnerable to abuse. 36 Investigations conducted by the 
UN COI and other experts estimated that over 70 percent of North 
Korean refugees leaving the DPRK are women, of whom a high 
number become trafficking victims, primarily for the purposes of 
forced marriage or sexual exploitation. 3'^ A sex ratio imbalance in 
rural areas, particularly in northeast China, has exacerbated the 
problem by creating a demand for marriageable women. 38 China is 
obligated under the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination against Women and the UN Protocol to Prevent, 
Suppress and Punish Trafficking in Persons, especially Women and 
Children to take measures to safeguard trafficking victims and 
suppress all forms of trafficking of women. 3^ 

Children and Denial of Basic Rights 

Children born to North Korean women remain largely deprived 
of basic rights to education and other public services in China. 4° 
While several international experts contend that Chinese policies 
have changed in recent years to allow a greater majority of these 
children access to education and other social services,4i China’s 
non-recognition of refugees and the risk of repatriation continue to 
influence the decision of some parents not to register their child’s 
birth.42 China’s repatriation of North Korean women who have 
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given birth to children in China contravenes its obligations under 
the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child prohibiting separa- 
tion of children from their parents. 
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Public Health 

Violent Medical Disputes as a Focal Public Health Issue 

Incidents of violence against hospital personnel, some resulting 
in fatalities, 1 galvanized top leadership to declare “no tolerance” for 
this increasing problem in China during the annual legislative 
meetings in March 2014.2 Medical professionals have linked inef- 
fective medical dispute resolution mechanisms, among other fac- 
tors, to this problem. 2 Yet pressure from protests or the threat of 
protest in medical disputes have resulted in legal processes and 
government decisionmaking that give priority to “stability mainte- 
nance” over strengthening legal norms and public trust in hospitals 
and the courts, according to a U.S. scholar.^ 

Problems in Implementation of the PRC Mental Health Law 

Implementation of the PRC Mental Health Law (MHL) during its 
first year was marred by reports of Chinese government officials 
forcibly committing petitioners to psychiatric facilities,® despite the 
MHL’s prohibition of such action.® The Chinese government did not 
respond to a written question from a UN Committee as to “whether 
the 2012 Mental Health Law forbids involuntary psychiatric com- 
mitment for persons who do not suffer from any mental illness” 
prior to the review in May 2014 of China’s compliance with the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
(ICESCR) under its provision on the right to health.'^ Forcibly com- 
mitting individuals without mental illness to psychiatric facilities 
ibei jingshenbing) in China due to family® or employment dis- 
putes,^ or as a public security tool against petitioners, Falun 
Gong practitioners,!! and political dissidents !2 has been well docu- 
mented in the past. The International Covenant on Civil and Polit- 
ical Rights and the Convention on the Rights of Persons with Dis- 
abilities prohibit arbitrary detention.!® In May, the UN Working 
Group on Arbitrary Detention censured China in an opinion on the 
case of Xing Shiku, a petitioner from Heilongjiang province, whom 
authorities have kept in a psychiatric facility for more than seven 
years, concluding that Xin^s detention violated Articles 9 and 19 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. !! 

Domestic Chinese reports during this reporting year featured 
cases in which persons with mental illness or those who had been 
involuntarily committed had uneven access !® to legal protections 
and remedies provided for in the MHL.!® g^gg gf 

Chunxia, a domestic violence survivor from Henan province whom 
public security officials forcibly committed to a psychiatric facility 
for 132 days in 2008 for petitioning, !!" the Henan Province High 
People’s Court upheld a lower court’s decision in May 2014 that 
found the public security bureau’s actions in 2008 violated the 
law.!® In another case, a court in Liaoning province initially re- 
jected an administrative appeal by Liu Gang, a pig farmer who had 
been involuntarily committed in Shandong province twice — once in 
2008 and again in 2009 — for petitioning. !9 Liu reportedly received 
400,000 yuan (US$64,868) in late July from a court-mediated 
agreement.^® In a case described as the first under the MHL, 2! a 
plaintiff in Shanghai municipality alleged a psychiatric facility had 
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deprived him of his personal freedom for more than 10 years be- 
cause his brother refused to authorize his discharge and the facility 
would not release him on his own recognizance. 22 A district court 
in Shanghai did not permit the lawsuit to be filed in May 2013 on 
the basis that the plaintiff “lack[ed] competence in civil matters” 
but allowed filing seven months later.^s A domestic Chinese human 
rights organization reported that the case went to trial on July 28, 
2014.24 

Article 24 of the MHL stipulates implementation of a nationwide 
“surveillance network” that includes a “reporting system for severe 
mental health disorders” purportedly to provide “better medical 
treatment and help prevent [those with severe mental health dis- 
orders] from harming others.” An expose in October 2013, how- 
ever, described problems with a local effort to identify individuals 
with severe mental illness that predated passage of the MHL. In 
its 2012 mental health work plan, the public health bureau in 
Zhengzhou city in Henan directed government health workers to 
register individuals with severe mental disorders using a quota of 
two persons per 1,000 living in residential districts. Failure to 
meet the quota, according to the plan, would impact performance 
reviews of community health centers. Amid widespread criticism 
of Zhengzhou’s use of a quota, a spokesperson from the National 
Health and Family Planning Commission stressed statistical indi- 
cators are applicable only to provinces and province-level munici- 
palities.®® 

Public Health Advocacy and Health-Based Discrimination 

HARASSMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH ADVOCATES AND ORGANIZATIONS 

The Commission observed reports of harassment and detention of 
public health advocates and organizations during this reporting 
year, including: 

• On January 15, 2014, public security officials reportedly ar- 
rested Akbar Imin — a former employee of the health advocacy 
NGO Beijing Aizhixing Institute — on suspicion of “endangering 
state security.” Imin conducted outreach on HIV/AIDS pre- 
vention and harm reduction among the Uyghur community in 
Beijing municipality and Yunnan province. International ob- 
servers suggested that his ethnicity might be a factor in his de- 
tention.®® 

• Prominent health and rights advocate Hu Jia asserted that 
public security officials in Beijing kept him under “soft deten- 
tion” (ruanjin) at home from January 17 through June 8, 
2014. ®4 Hu also reported that “plainclothes personnel” as- 
saulted him on the street in mid-July after he met with a for- 
eign filmmaker regarding the late activist Cao Shunli.®® Hu 
faced government harassment and imprisonment in the past in 
connection with his HIV/AIDS advocacy,®® though media out- 
lets linked his recent detention to “stability maintenance” in 
the lead up to the 25th anniversary of the 1989 Tiananmen 
protests.®’^ 

• Officials prevented HIV/AIDS advocates from leaving China 
to participate in international conferences in November 2013®® 
and July 2014.®® 
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• In May 2014, a court in Ruzhou city, Henan province, sen- 
tenced five persons living with HIV/AIDS to suspended prison 
terms that ranged from one year and six months to three years 
on a charge related to their petitioning in November 2013 for 
improved medical treatment and financial subsidiesA° 

• Beijing Aizhixing Institute reported that it closed its Beijing 
office in October 2013 due to “funding and the political envi- 
ronment, among other factors.” 

• In July 2014, public security officials arrested Chang 
Boyang, a human rights lawyer and the co-founder of the NGO 
Zhengzhou Yirenping, and later charged him with “illegal busi- 
ness operations.” "^2 Authorities also reportedly raided 
Zhengzhou Yirenping’s office twice in July, closed its organiza- 
tional bank account, and required staff to list foreign donors. 

ACCESS TO EDUCATION FOR PERSONS WITH DISABILITIES 

The Chinese government continued administrative efforts to im- 
prove the right to education for persons with disabilities, such as 
a plan to raise the percentage of elementary school-age children 
with visual, hearing, and intellectual disabilities receiving compul- 
sory education 44 from current official estimates of 71.9 percent to 
more than 90 percent by 2016.45 The Ministry of Education (MOE) 
issued guidelines in March 46 which included a provision that local- 
ities make the college-entrance exam (gaohao )'^'^ — the key channel 
for determining whether and where students receive a college edu- 
cation in China 48 — available in a format accessible to visually im- 
paired students.49 Yet an advocate noted that the MOE did not 
adequately consider reasonable accommodations to facilitate test- 
taking, which resulted in difficulties for at least one blind test- 
taker.®*’ Physical examinations required for university enrollment, 
moreover, continue to be a basis to “deny enrollment in certain sub- 
jects if the applicants have certain disabilities.” ®4 in August 2014, 
for example, a microblog user publicized the case of a student from 
Fujian province whose college rescinded her admission for failing 
the physical exam.®^ Following considerable criticism in social 
media, Xinhua reported education officials in Fujian facilitated the 
student’s admission into another college. ®3 

EMPLOYMENT DISCRIMINATION 

Health-based employment discrimination is prohibited under 
Chinese law,®4 yet the Civil Servant Recruitment Physical Exam- 
ination Standards®® continued to be the basis to reject persons 
with a range of health conditions from employment in government 
service in this reporting year.®® An NGO report released in March 
2014 pointed out that these standards are not in compliance with 
Chinese law or China’s international obligations, and close to 200 
million people may be discriminated against as a result.®'’’ The UN 
Committee that reviewed China’s compliance with the Inter- 
national Convention on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights ex- 
pressed concern in May that the Chinese government is not meet- 
ing its own goal of reserving 1.5 percent of positions for persons 
with disabilities.®® 
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The Environment 

China’s Pollution Challenges and Health Concerns 

During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, widespread and 
severe environmental challenges continued to confront China and 
to threaten citizens’ health, ^ including soil, air, water, and other 
pollution problems. Environmental problems reportedly have led to 
increasing migration by China’s wealthy to less polluted areas in 
China or to locations outside the country. ^ Soil pollution in China 
has been linked to food safety concerns both domestically and inter- 
nationally.2 Results of a national soil pollution survey showed that 
over 19 percent of arable land soil samples collected from across 
China were contaminated."^ The survey also showed that over 36 
percent of the soil samples collected from sites around hundreds of 
heavy polluting industries exhibited contamination.® This figure is 
significant given that according to one study, approximately 110 
million Chinese people live within one kilometer of “key” polluting 
enterprises® (in 2014, there were 14,410 total “key” enterprises).'^ 
Air pollution incidents in several locations led authorities to take 
actions such as closing schools, canceling flights, and closing high- 
ways because of low visibility.® Chinese citizens,^ as well as U.S. 
scientists and authorities and South Korean officials, expressed 
concern about China’s air pollution, which has crossed inter- 
national boundaries. 

During this reporting year, news articles chronicled a number of 
environmental accidents in China that affected drinking water sup- 
plies, highlighting both transparency issues and ongoing chal- 
lenges in maintaining drinking water quality. At a United Nations 
meeting in May 2014, a representative of the Chinese government 
asserted that over 98 percent of China’s city residents have access 
to “safe drinking water,” although it is uncertain whether he was 
referring to all urban areas. One report cited official statistics indi- 
cating that in 2012, 95.3 percent of the drinking water in 113 “key” 
cities met quality standards, but pointed out that officials did not 
disclose drinking water quality from thousands of other cities, i® 
The same report cited a source asserting that only about half of 
urban drinking water met standards. Rural residents reportedly 
face more formidable challenges in accessing safe drinking water 
than their urban counterparts, i® A Ministry of Land Resources sur- 
vey indicated that 280 million people in China still use unsafe 
drinking water, i® 

In addition, dirty migration, whereby polluting industries move 
to less developed areas, remains a problem. Environmental protec- 
tion efforts have lagged behind and information disclosure has been 
lower in less developed areas. This situation is problematic be- 
cause it potentially leaves rural residents more vulnerable to the 
effects of pollution.!® A news source reported that relocated power 
plants to the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region (XUAR) have af- 
fected public health.!® The largely minority populations in the 
XUAR and other regions face serious political risks if they speak 
out in opposition to such polluting projects.^® For example, court 
authorities in Biru county, Tibet Autonomous Region, sentenced 
three environmentalists to respective prison terms of 3, 9, and 13 
years for allegedly leading a public demonstration against pollution 
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from mining activities. [For more information on these three 
cases, see Section V — Tibet.] 

Regulatory Developments and Challenges to Rule of Law and 

Accountability 

Party leaders’ speeches 22 and provisions in a major planning 
document suggest that central authorities have raised the priority 
of regulating threats to environmental quality. During the Third 
Plenum of the 18th National Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party Central Committee in November 2013,^3 the Party issued a 
major planning document, the Central Committee Third Plenum 
Decision on Certain Major Issues Regarding Comprehensively 
Deepening Reforms (the Decision), which contained provisions in 
support of environmental protection, including provisions to 
strengthen enforcement . ^4 The Decision’s provisions highlighted 
the following objectives: publishing environmental information in a 
timely manner, strengthening public supervision, and strictly im- 
plementing a compensation payments system for ecological or envi- 
ronmental damage , 25 among several other goals. 2® 

REVISIONS TO THE ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION LAW: STRENGTHS 

AND WEAKNESSES 

In April 2014, the National People’s Congress Standing Com- 
mittee passed substantial revisions to the Environmental Protec- 
tion Law (EPL), the first revisions since 1989,2'^ further suggesting 
that central authorities have raised the priority of regulating 
threats to the environment. 28 Implementation will be a key deter- 
minant for the success of the revised EPL as it is for other regu- 
latory measures. 29 If duly implemented, the revised EPL provisions 
could have positive effects, 3° some of which are mentioned below. 

1. Certain articles in the revised EPL have the potential to improve 

transparency, by: 

a. Codifying at the level of law the requirement that relevant de- 

partments shall iyingdang) make full environmental impact 
assessment (EIA) reports available to the public, except for 
information that is considered a state or company secret. 

b. Stipulating that “key” polluting entities should make public 

the names and amounts of pollutants they emit along with 
other related details. 32 

c. Specifying that if “key” polluting industries do not disclose or 

disclose false “environmental information,” then environ- 
mental protection authorities may, through orders, fines, and 
exposure, compel them to do so. 33 

2. Provisions from the revised EPL listed below have the potential 

to address lax implementation and enforcement, and reduce 
noncompliance : 

a. Article 6 stipulates greater responsibility of local government 

officials for environmental quality.®^ 

b. Article 26 codifies into law the inclusion of environmental pro- 

tection targets as criteria in same-level performance evalua- 
tions of environmental protection departments and for per- 
formance evaluations of lower level governments and offi- 
cials. 
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c. Article 44 specifies that environmental authorities can put on 

hold approvals for polluting projects in a region if that region 
is out of compliance with total emission control targets or 
has not met nationally determined environmental quality 
targets.^® 

d. Article 43 allows authorities to collect environmental taxes in 

some cases instead of pollution emission fees, which remain 
a policy option, but amounts have been too low to have the 
desired impact.^'^ 

e. Article 59 provides for authorities to impose daily fines on pol- 

luting entities under certain conditions. 

In addition, the EPL revisions may also improve public oversight 
of environmental affairs by allowing a narrow, select range of envi- 
ronmental groups to file public interest lawsuits, although limita- 
tions and questions remain. Article 58 provides that environmental 
“social organizations” (shehui zuzhi) may bring public interest law- 
suits only if the group (1) is registered with a civil affairs bureau 
at a municipal-level city or above, (2) has been involved in environ- 
mental protection public interest activities continuously for five 
years, and (3) has not broken the law.®^ Experts point out that 
there is too much ambiguity in the language about which groups 
will be allowed to file lawsuits and suggest further clarification is 
needed."^® Given this ambiguity, there is no certainty that authori- 
ties will allow groups without close ties to government agencies to 
file public interest lawsuits. 

Some Chinese and international experts welcomed the revision of 
the EPL;"^i however, some mentioned remaining deficiencies, such 
as the need for a central platform to facilitate citizen access to in- 
formation, and an assessment mechanism to assist in monitoring 
environmental health. ^2 In addition, environmental officials still 
cannot order a polluting entity to halt operations other than on a 
temporary basis without approval from the local government."^® 
Under the revised EPL, environmental officials can compel “key” 
polluting industries to disclose pollution emissions and other infor- 
mation, but this authority does not appear to extend to the vast 
majority of enterprises. 

ADDITIONAL INSTITUTIONAL AND REGULATORY DEVELOPMENTS 

In addition to revising the EPL, authorities took additional steps 
to strengthen the environmental protection regulatory framework. 
In November 2013, the Ministry of Environmental Protection 
issued three important documents that sought to delegate author- 
ity to approve, strengthen supervision over, and guide information 
disclosure regarding environmental impact assessments (EIA).^® In 
June 2014, the Supreme People’s Court established the Environ- 
ment and Resources Tribunal to offer “unified guidance and coordi- 
nation” to China’s 134 environmental courts."^® Central and envi- 
ronmental authorities continued to revise several major environ- 
mental laws;"^"^ discuss far-reaching institutional changes; and 
draft new laws and plans to address soil contamination,^^ institute 
environmental taxes,®® and raise awareness of environmental 
health.®! In addition, central and environmental authorities insti- 
tuted an air pollution target responsibility system in provincial- 
level areas; ®2 issued a guiding opinion®® and began to draft na- 
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tional rules that will guide public participation in environmental 
protection;®"^ discussed revamping and expanding pollution permit 
markets;®® and planned to expand carbon exchange market pilot 
projects,®® including launching trial operation of a national unified 
carbon market in 2016 in select provinces and cities.®'^ 

AUTHORITIES INCREASED CRIMINAL ENFORCEMENT ACTIONS 

During the 2014 reporting period, authorities increased criminal 
enforcement actions in addition to strengthening the environmental 
protection regulatory framework. In June 2013, court and 
procuratorate authorities issued an interpretation that clarified the 
application of the PRC Criminal Law to environmental cases,®® and 
between June and December 2013, security agencies reportedly in- 
vestigated and handled 247 environmental criminal cases, equiva- 
lent to the total number of cases handled in the previous 10 
years. ®^ The Ministries of Environmental Protection and Public Se- 
curity issued a joint opinion in December 2013 that outlined closer 
cooperation between the two ministries in enforcing environmental 
laws,®® and by early December, eight provinces and cities had es- 
tablished joint enforcement mechanisms. ®i 

NONCOMPLIANCE AND CORRUPTION 

Rule of law in the environmental sector will require more than 
new or revised laws and regulations, as noncompliance and corrup- 
tion remain problematic. A survey published in 2014 by several 
Chinese non-governmental organizations about real-time online air 
pollution monitoring results from a sampling of China’s “key” en- 
terprises for air emissions found that most companies surveyed 
were in compliance only 30 to 45 percent of the time.®^ An official 
source indicated that in 2013, environmental protection enforce- 
ment personnel found nearly 10,000 infractions of the law and 
other hazards and risks during environmental inspections.®® Cor- 
ruption and disregard for the law reportedly are widespread in the 
environmental sector®"^ and in some cases, they have been linked 
to pollution accidents.®® 

UNRELIABLE LEGAL REMEDIES 

Despite improved environmental legislation and increased appli- 
cation of criminal sanctions, significant challenges hinder the de- 
velopment of the rule of law in the area of environmental protec- 
tion, including ongoing barriers faced by citizens in accessing the 
courts.®® During this reporting year, for example, in February 
2014, Li Guixin, a resident of Hebei province, tried to file a lawsuit 
related to air pollution against the Shijiazhuang Municipal Envi- 
ronmental Protection Bureau (EPB).®’^ While domestic media tout- 
ed Li’s efforts as the first lawsuit by an individual against an 
EPB,®® Li did not get his day in court because no court would ac- 
cept the case.®® In addition, a Chinese news article reported that 
Li was subject to pressure from “all sides,” including from his law- 
yer, who decided to drop Li as a client. 

Another case illustrating the obstacles citizens faced in their ef- 
forts to access the courts concerns the April 2014 major benzene 
chemical spill in Lanzhou municipality, Gansu province. Five citi- 
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zens filed a lawsuit over the spill, but a court did not accept the 
lawsuit and, without providing a written response, stated that the 
litigants did not meet the criteria to sue, citing legal provisions re- 
lated to public interest cases Sources cite assertions that the 
court’s reasoning is problematic because the citizens were filing the 
case as individuals directly harmed by the spill, so the case should 
not have been considered a public interest caseJ^ The Supreme 
People’s Court responded to questions about the lower court’s deci- 
sion not to accept the lawsuit by stating that the court where a 
plaintiff files should be the court that makes the determination to 
accept or reject the caseJ"^ 

POLLUTION AND MASS INCIDENTS 

Pollution and environmental degradation problems are among 
the primary triggers of environmental mass incidents^® For exam- 
ple, in May 2014, authorities in Hangzhou municipality, Zhejiang 
province, reportedly detained at least 53 people linked to their par- 
ticipation in a mass protest against a waste incinerator, and 7 
others for “spreading rumors” about the protest. In another ex- 
ample, on March 30, 2014, thousands of people joined a peaceful 
protest against a paraxylene (PX) plant in Maoming municipality, 
Guangdong province,'^® that eventually turned violent.'^^ Human 
Rights Watch called upon Chinese authorities to launch an inves- 
tigation into possible excessive use of force in Maoming.®*’ Officials 
administratively detained 26 people and criminally detained 18 
others on unspecified charges. ®i One resident reportedly said citi- 
zens had not been consulted about the project.®^ News articles re- 
ported instances of censorship,®® deletion of journalists’ photo- 
graphs,®"^ and journalists being blocked from entering the city®® or 
being required to have a special permit.®® The government and 
some schools and employers pressured workers and students to 
support the plant and not to participate in the demonstrations.®'’’ 

Environmental Transparency: Advances and Setbacks 

During the 2014 reporting period, Chinese and international 
media reported that Chinese authorities had made advances in en- 
vironmental transparency. A Chinese NGO research report indi- 
cated that in more than 100 cities, disclosure of air quality data 
had improved since 2011.®® As of January 2014, 179 cities had 
started to disclose to the public real-time information on air qual- 
ity.®® Also in January, a national environmental measure came into 
force requiring “key enterprises and scaled livestock and poultry 
farms” to self-monitor and disclose air, water, noise, and other pol- 
lution emissions data.®*’ The measure also required enterprises that 
have automated monitoring systems to disclose emissions data on 
a real-time basis. ®i A January 2014 preliminary evaluation of com- 
pliance with the measure indicated some positive results. ®2 In April 
2014, authorities made available to the public limited general data 
from a sample-based national survey on soil pollution,®® following 
a previous refusal to release it on the grounds that the data was 
a “state secret.”®"^ While the disclosure represents a step forward, 
the general and incomplete nature of the information hinted that 
officials may be reluctant to move toward full disclosure.®® 
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During the reporting year, censorship persisted and citizens con- 
tinued to face obstacles in accessing environmental information 
from governmental agencies. In February 2014, sources reported 
that Chinese officials fired an editor from the Finance Channel of 
Chinese Central Television (CCTV) for allowing posts complaining 
about the air quality in Beijing municipality on the channel’s offi- 
cial Sina Weibo microblog, and ordered CCTV not to report on Bei- 
jing’s air pollution.^® Chinese officials reportedly deleted references 
to a Shanghai Academy of Social Sciences research study, which 
was cited by several news media, that said “Beijing is not liv- 
able.” As China accelerates its development of nuclear power, 
a source reported on the lack of transparency and some unease re- 
garding communication and cooperation on safety issues at the 
Taishan nuclear plant under construction in Guangdong province. 
Other sources highlighted instances in which officials denied envi- 
ronmental information requests. For example, in one case, officials 
denied a request for information on pollution emission fees col- 
lected by environmental officials across the country, 1°° and in an- 
other case, information regarding environmental impact assess- 
ment results and emissions data related to an incinerator in 
Hangzhou municipality, Zhejiang province. One international 
source noted that requests for information about the implementa- 
tion of China’s Green Credit Directive (the Directive) sent to six 
Chinese banks went unanswered, Chinese banks are required 
under the Directive to evaluate the social and environmental im- 
pacts of their international project loans. 
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III. Development of the Rule of Law 

Civil Society 

Crackdown on Civil Society Advocates and 
Increasing Pressures on NGOs 

During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, the Chinese gov- 
ernment and Communist Party expanded the scope of its crack- 
down against civil society advocates, journalists, and rights defend- 
ers that began in spring 20134 Human rights organizations and 
other observers reported on dozens of detentions and arrests,^ in- 
cluding individuals who attempted to monitor the Chinese govern- 
ment’s report to the UN Human Rights Council for its second Uni- 
versal Periodic Review on human rights in China in October 2013,^ 
and others who sought to mark the 25th anniversary of the 1989 
Tiananmen protests^ Among the targets of the government crack- 
down were participants in the New Citizens’ Movement (NCM),® a 
“loose association” or “network”® of rights defenders engaged in a 
social movement for justice, rule of law, and citizens’ rightsJ In 
January 2014, a court in Beijing municipality sentenced legal 
scholar and NCM promoter Xu Zhiyong to four years’ imprisonment 
based on an indictment that accused him of being the “ringleader” 
of peaceful demonstrations for equal education rights and trans- 
parency.® Others associated with the NCM who have been sen- 
tenced to prison terms include Liu Ping (6 years and 6 months),^ 
Wei Zhongping (6 years and 6 months), and Ding Jiaxi (3 years 
and 6 months), and some continue to be held in detention, such 
as Zhang Kun^^ and Li Huaping.^® Authorities also detained Wang 
Gongquan, a key NCM financial supporter, in September 2013, but 
released him on bail in January 2014 after he reportedly admitted 
his “guilt.” Such acts by the authorities violate international 
standards on freedom of speech, association, and assembly in the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (Articles 19, 
21, and 22) and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (Ar- 
ticles 19 and 20). Moreover, China’s Constitution provides for free- 
dom of speech, assembly, association, and demonstration in Article 
35.1'^ [For further information on the crackdown on NCM advocates 
and others, see Section II — Freedom of Expression and Criminal 
Justice and Section III — Institutions of Democratic Governance.] 
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The New Citizens’ Movement 


According to Teng Biao, a leading proponent of the New Citizens’ 
Movement (NCM), the emergence of the NCM reflects a gradual shift 
from “legal appeals towards political appeals” and from “cyberspace ac- 
tivism into real-world activism.” The NCM tracks closely to the ca- 
reers of Teng and Xu Zhiyong, former classmates and legal advocates 
whose efforts contributed to the abolition of custody and repatriation in 
2003 — a form of extralegal detention rife with reported abuses-^^ They 
later established a legal aid center, the Open Constitution Initiative 
(Gongmeng), which Beijing municipal authorities shut down in 2009 
after accusing the organization of tax evasion.^i Xu, Teng, and others 
continued their legal work under the name Citizens (Gongmin) following 
the closure of Gongmeng, and renamed it New Citizens’ Movement in 
2012.22 The NCM has been shaped by participant activities, including 
petitioning for equal education rights; 2® peaceful demonstrations urging 
disclosure of government officials’ assets; 24 “same-city dinner gath- 
erings” that feature discussion of issues of public concern; 2® and a Web 
site. 26 A petition initiated by NCM participants advocating for education 
equality for the children of migrant workers reportedly garnered 
100,000 signatures. 21 


Increasing pressures on non-governmental organizations (NGOs) 
went beyond mere regulatory oversight during this reporting 
year. 28 A leading Chinese expert on civil society development stat- 
ed that there has been no reduction of controls or restrictions on 
NGOs, but rather the government is exerting even greater pressure 
on organizations it deems to be “troublemaking,” i.e., politically 
sensitive. 23 In its 2013 annual report, the international human 
rights organization Chinese Human Rights Defenders noted that 
“groups working on issues of health and discrimination that had 
more space in previous years faced paralyzing scrutiny.” Fol- 
lowing the Changsha municipality, Hunan province, civil affairs 
bureau’s refusal to register an LGBT group as an NGO in Novem- 
ber 2013,21 several NGOs planned a seminar in Beijing munici- 
pality to discuss NGO registration in early May .22 Police sum- 
moned some of the participants for questioning and canceled the 
seminar reportedly due to the seminar’s close timing to the 25th 
anniversary of the 1989 Tiananmen protests . 22 Although the arrest 
of human rights lawyer and Zhengzhou Yirenping co-founder 
Chang Boyang in July was also linked to the 25th anniversary 
events, 24 authorities in Zhengzhou municipality, Henan province, 
reportedly raided Zhengzhou Yirenping’s office twice in one month, 
closed the organization’s bank account, and required that it 
produce a list of foreign NGOs with which it had contact .25 
Zhengzhou Yirenping is a public health and anti-discrimination 
NGO. 26 In a separate development, the pioneering anti-domestic vi- 
olence advocacy group Anti-DV Network (ADVN) ceased operations 
during this reporting year .21 Based in Beijing and active for more 
than 14 years, AD\^ urged the establishment of national anti- 
domestic violence legislation .28 in a letter posted to its Web site in 
April, the group explained that with an anti-domestic violence law 
on the legislative calendar for 2014 and the rise of other organiza- 
tions engaged in advocacy, it had “achieved its organizational mis- 
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sion.”^^ It is unclear, however, if political pressures had any hear- 
ing on its closure. [For information on the harassment of labor and 
religious groups, see Section II — ^Worker Rights and Freedom of Re- 
ligion.] 

International news media reported in June that local govern- 
ments posted notices for a security review of foreign NGOs oper- 
ating in China, an investigation reportedly instigated by the new 
Central State Security Commission.^o The Global Times, a state- 
run media outlet, and the Hong Kong-based South China Morning 
Post also reported on the increased surveillance of Chinese NGOs 
that had contact with or received program funds from foreign 
NGOs.41 


Government and Party Control 

Scholars have estimated there are anywhere from three to eight 
million non-governmental organizations (NGOs) in China — many 
of which are not registered — that engage in a broad range of ac- 
tivities. Government-registered “social organizations” (shehui 
zuzhi) — the government’s term for non-governmental entities — 
make up a subset of Chinese NGOs. Most of these registered orga- 
nizations are government-organized NGOs (GONGOs)"^® whose de- 
cisionmaking and operations are not independent of the govern- 
ment."^® Government statistics for 2013 reported an 8.4 percent in- 
crease overall in government-registered “social organizations” over 
2012 estimates, reflecting steady rather than explosive growth."^® 
Of the 541,000 officially registered organizations in 2013, 286,000 
were membership-based social associations {shehui tuanti); 251,000 
were private, non-commercial units {minban feiqiye danwei); and 
3,496 were foundations (jijinhui)d^ In spite of regulatory changes 
to lower the threshold for NGO registration that began in a few lo- 
cations in 2009,®° many Chinese NGOs, especially those the gov- 
ernment deems to be politically sensitive, continue to register as 
business entities, remain unregistered due to administrative obsta- 
cles in registering, or choose not to register to avoid intrusive gov- 
ernment control. ®i An academic study of 263 grassroots NGOs in 
Beijing municipality and Guangdong and Yunnan provinces pub- 
lished in 2014, for example, found that 70 percent were not reg- 
istered as NG0s.®2 Grassroots organizations’ lack of formal reg- 
istration is a barrier to normalized operations, such as opening a 
bank account and receiving project funding.®® 

The Chinese government reportedly has not engaged with non- 
governmental organizations without “an official background”®"^ in 
formulating national reports presented to UN review bodies or in 
monitoring China’s compliance with its domestic or international 
commitments, a concern raised during this reporting year by UN 
member states,®® the UN Committee on the Rights of the Child,®® 
and domestic and international civil society organizations.®'^ The 
government listed 22 and 16 “non-governmental organizations and 
academic research institutions,” respectively, for its most recent na- 
tional reports to the UN Human Rights Council (UNHRC) and the 
Committee on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (CESCR).®® 
The U.S. -based NGO Human Rights in China noted that many of 
the listed groups in the country report for the CESCR review “are 
mass organizations created by or closely affiliated with the govern- 
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ment.”®^ A representative from the China Association for the Pres- 
ervation and Development of Tibetan Culture, an organization af- 
filiated with the Communist Party’s United Front Work Depart- 
ment and one of the NGOs listed as a consultant in the Universal 
Periodic Review (UPR) and CESCR country reports, was observed 
by UN staff taking photos of the computer screen of Ti-Anna Wang, 
the daughter of imprisoned dissident Wang Bingzhang, at the 
March 2014 session of China’s UPR.®° When the representative 
continued to take photos of Wang despite warnings from UN staff, 
UN officials revoked his authorization to attend the session. 

The Chinese government interfered with international NGO ef- 
forts at UN forums this past year. For example, it attempted to use 
UN procedures to prevent international NGOs from holding a mo- 
ment of silence to honor civil society activist Cao Shunli on March 
20, 2014, during the session in which the UNHRC adopted the out- 
comes of the second Universal Periodic Review of China’s human 
rights record. Cao died in March 2014, following a two-week forc- 
ible disappearance, months of detention without access to adequate 
medical care, and alleged abuse. At least two organizations have 
been unable to attain consultative status on the UN Economic and 
Social Council Committee on NGOs (ECOSOC) due to obstruction 
from China. The Child Rights International Network (CRIN), an 
international group based in London, reported that China repeat- 
edly has asked that it “change content on the organisation’s 
website regarding Tibet . . . At a May 2014 ECOSOC session, 
a Chinese government representative delayed a decision on U.S.- 
based Freedom Now’s application with a request for the “theo- 
retical definition of prisoners of conscience.” 

POLICY SUPPORT TO EXPAND ROLE OF “SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS” 

In contrast to the “chill” of the government’s clampdown on more 
independent civil society development,®® central government and 
Party policy documents, such as the Central Committee Third Ple- 
num Decision on Certain Major Issues Regarding Comprehensively 
Deepening Reforms of the 18th National Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party issued in November 2013,®'^ included language to 
support broader participation of non-governmental “social organiza- 
tions” as a function of China’s economic development and reform.®® 
This policy support reiterated points in the institutional reform 
plan of March 2013 that aim to shift some government functions 
in the provision of public services to “social organizations.”®^ The 
expansion of social service and welfare organizations encompasses 
several sectors, including large-scale urbanization,’^® public 
health,'^! social welfare for disabled persons, services for the el- 
derly,’^® education, and employment.'^® The Chinese public report- 
edly is concerned that the government might not willingly transfer 
functions and that “social organizations’” autonomy may not be 
guaranteed.’^® 

CHALLENGES TO “SOCIAL ORGANIZATION” SYSTEM REFORM 

The central government did not meet the December 2013 dead- 
line specified in the March 2013 institutional reform plan’^’^ to 
issue revisions to the three main administrative regulations on “so- 
cial organization” management.’^® Twenty-six provinces and re- 
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gions, however, have issued local measures One of the key fea- 
tures of these local measures reflects a “combined” registration 
system whereby trade and industry associations, science and tech- 
nical groups, foundations, and rural-urban community services or- 
ganizations will be permitted to register directly at civil affairs bu- 
reaus, but religious, legal, and political groups, among others, will 
continue to be required to first secure a governmental or quasi- 
governmental professional sponsoring organization prior to reg- 
istration at the civil affairs office, maintaining the existing “dual 
management” system. Other provisions under discussion include 
a stipulation that government officials not be permitted to hold 
joint appointments at both a government agency and a “social orga- 
nization,” and measures to de-link the operations of the govern- 
ment departments and affiliated “social organizations”; sanc- 
tioning the registration of more than one organization per sector as 
a potential spur to organizational competition; and abolishing 
some restrictions on national-level social associations (shehui tuanti 
or shetuan).^'^ 

The transition to this “combined” system has not resolved two 
key aims of “social organization” reform. Registration, for example, 
has been hampered by a lack of human resources at the Ministry 
of Civil Affairs (MCA) and its bureaus throughout the country.®® 
The separation of membership organizations (shetuan) from the 
government units to which they were attached also has not gone 
smoothly. For example, a directive to change its professional spon- 
sor organization pitted a politically well-connected legal research 
institute against the MCA in a case that came to court in April 
2014.®® The institute’s professional sponsoring unit was the Min- 
istry of Justice and it refused to accept the China Law Society as 
its professional sponsoring unit, which led the MCA to issue a 
warning to the institute for not submitting financial audit informa- 
tion according to the regulations.®’^ 

GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT OF SERVICES FROM NGOS 

A central government opinion issued in late September 2013 
gave high-level policy support to the development of the procure- 
ment of services from non-governmental organizations,®® yet gov- 
ernment outsourcing reportedly continued to develop unevenly, 
with greater development in urban areas rather than in central 
and western China. ®^ Research on government contract outsourcing 
to HIV/AIDS organizations in Yunnan province found a tendency 
toward government control of public-private partnerships.^® A Chi- 
nese researcher has raised a concern that continuing government 
control may not only lead to potentially ineffective project imple- 
mentation, but also may thwart growth of “social organizations” by 
subsuming the organization as a subsidiary of a government de- 
partment.®! 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PHILANTHROPIC SECTOR 

The regulatory framework for charitable organizations made 
some progress at the provincial level, specifically Beijing munici- 
pality and Shenzhen Special Economic Zone,®® during this re- 
porting year. A national charity law has been on the National Peo- 
ple’s Congress (NPC) legislative agenda since 2006,®** but work on 
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it stalled due to debate over whether charity would be “state-super- 
vised or independent.”^® Government officials and scholars have 
highlighted the need for the law to help establish credibility, trans- 
parency, and accountability in the sector, particularly among gov- 
ernment-run charities,^® and to resolve the current overlapping of 
the charitable sector and government.^’^ The national legislation re- 
portedly was raised to a high priority project in the fall of 2013 and 
the first-ever meeting of an NPC small working group on the char- 
ity law took place in February 2014. According to Wang Zhenyao, 
director of the Philanthropy Research Institute at Beijing Normal 
University, the lack of a national charity law has cost China bil- 
lions of yuan in potential donations in one year alone. 
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Institutions of Democratic Governance 

Institutions of Democratic Governance Within China’s 
One-Party State 

China’s political institutions remain out of compliance with the 
standards defined in Article 25 of the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR)A which China has signed and 
declared an intention to ratify. ^ Chinese leaders also have not de- 
veloped political institutions to he in compliance with the stand- 
ards set forth in Article 21 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (UDHR).^ During the October 2013 UN Human Rights 
Council’s Universal Periodic Review of the Chinese government’s 
human rights record, several countries put forward recommenda- 
tions regarding China’s ratification of the ICCPR."^ China rejected 
a number of these, including recommendations to “ratify,” “estab- 
lish a clear timeframe” to ratify, or “move towards ratification of 
the ICCPR in the near future.”® China did, however, accept rec- 
ommendations to “[tjake steps toward the ratification of ICCPR” 
and “move towards ratification of the ICCPR at the earliest pos- 
sible date.”® 

THIRD plenum: NO PLANS FOR FUNDAMENTAL POLITICAL REFORM 

During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, while central Chi- 
nese leaders expressed a commitment to rein in excessive govern- 
ment power, they gave no indication that they would undertake po- 
litical reforms to bring China into compliance with the ICCPR or 
the UDHR. During the Third Plenum’^ of the 18th National Con- 
gress of the Chinese Communist Party Central Committee in No- 
vember 2013,® the Party issued a major planning document, the 
Central Committee Decision on Certain Major Issues Regarding 
Comprehensively Deepening Reforms (the Decision). ^ While the De- 
cision included language about “strengthening the system for re- 
straining and supervising the use of power” and made general 
references to improving China’s existing “socialist democratic polit- 
ical system,” it did not contain plans for fundamental democratic 
reforms such as democratizing the Party, i® The Decision empha- 
sized the continuing dominance of the Party and the goal of 
“strengthening and improving the Party’s leadership over overall 
reform.” ^ 

Referring to China’s Constitution in a novel way, the Decision 
stated that authorities should “raise comprehensive implementa- 
tion of the Constitution to a new level,” but it is unclear what, if 
anything, this means for the rule of law in China, i® Previously, a 
five-year intraparty plan to establish rules, issued in November 
2013, included another novel phrase, the “constitution is foremost; 
the Party constitution is the foundation.”!® One Chinese scholar 
noted this phrase simply means that the “Party will conduct its 
work within the limits of state laws.”!!" This idea is not new. An 
amendment to the Chinese Communist Party Constitution adopted 
in 2012,1® and statements made by Chinese leaders in 2012 and 
2013, already specify that the Party must operate within the scope 
of China’s Constitution and laws.i^ Similar language also has ap- 
peared in the State and Party Constitutions as early as 1982,2° and 
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the novel phrasing does not mean that China is planning to shift 
to a constitutional government.^! 

PARTY RECENTRALIZES DECISIONMAKING AUTHORITY 

President and Party General Secretary Xi Jinping and top Party 
leaders 22 continued efforts to recentralize decisionmaking author- 
ity in the hands of the central Party, enforce Party discipline, 
and remove potential barriers to central Party reform plans 
through Party campaigns. 24 To facilitate the centralization of Party 
authority, top leaders created new leadership organizations, includ- 
ing the Central Leading Small Group for Comprehensively Deep- 
ening Reforms (Reforms Leading Small Group) 25 and the Central 
State Security Committee, 2® among several others. 2’! President Xi 
Jinping will lead each of these groups.28 Sources assert that top 
Party officials see the Reforms Leading Small Group as a means 
of managing, rising above, and satisfying entrenched powerful in- 
terest groups to ensure reforms move forward. 2^ To boost 
intraparty unity, improve the Party’s relations with citizens, reduce 
corruption, and lessen “formalism, bureaucracy, hedonism, and ex- 
travagance” among officials, along with other goals. Party officials 
also continued an education and ideology campaign termed the 
“mass line” campaign.^o The campaign included requirements for 
officials to attend political indoctrination and criticism and self- 
criticism sessions. 3! [For more information on anticorruption ef- 
forts, see Party and Government Accountability in this section.] 

REACH OF THE STATE UNDER ONE-PARTY RULE 

The Party continued to dominate political affairs, penetrating 
every level of society and undertaking political indoctrination cam- 
paigns. Party branches exist at all levels, in villages ^2 ^nd urban 
neighborhoods,^^ public institutions (including hospitals, schools, 
and research institutes),^! government departments, and quasi- 
governmental organizations.^® Sources this year emphasized the 
Party’s continuing efforts to strengthen grassroots-level Party orga- 
nizations®® and implement Party-loyalty and political indoctrina- 
tion and education campaigns, including within the army,®!" the 
courts,®® the media,®^ Party branches,!® and security agencies.!! 
President Xi called for innovation in propaganda and publicity 
work in order to ensure their “correct political direction.” !2 The 
Party Central Committee also instituted a campaign to promote 
the cultivation and implementation of a list of “core socialist val- 
ues” to impose ideological views and education throughout soci- 
ety.!® Pqj. example, an opinion issued by the central Party called 
for strengthening Marxist ideological education in schools and class 
curriculum!! and to infuse “core socialist values” into economic de- 
velopment and social governance.!® Central officials replaced the 
term “social management”!® with the term “social governance,” 
which reportedly is meant to convey the idea that social groups 
work together with the government to govern society instead of the 
idea that society is managed in a top-down fashion by the govern- 
ment. !!" It is uncertain how this change in terminology will be re- 
flected in practice. 
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25th Anniversary of 1989 Protests and the Ongoing Crackdown on 
Free Speech, Association, and Assembly 

Authorities continued to harass, detain, and impose prison sen- 
tences on individuals who exercised their rights to freedoms of 
speech, assembly, association, and demonstration, including over 
100 people during the two months prior to the 25th anniversary of 
the 1989 Tiananmen protests and their violent suppression by au- 
thorities (1989 protests)A® After the anniversary of the 1989 pro- 
tests, officials formally arrested lawyers Pu Zhiqiang^s and Qu 
Zhenhong,®° democracy advocate Xu Guang,®i and student Zhao 
Huaxu.®2 Authorities also criminally detained lawyer Chang 
Boyang,®3 apparently in connection with his representation of indi- 
viduals who had been detained for holding an event commemo- 
rating the 1989 protests.®"^ In addition, authorities criminally de- 
tained dozens of other individuals for Internet postings or for par- 
ticipating in private and public events memorializing the 1989 pro- 
tests.®® Authorities gave numerous other individuals short-term ad- 
ministrative detentions.®® In an effort to silence commemorative ac- 
tivities, officials questioned individuals and warned others not to 
participate in commemorative activities, and briefly detained, im- 
posed soft detention on, or forced to travel scores of other individ- 
uals.®'^ 

During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, authorities contin- 
ued a crackdown ®® against democracy and human rights advocates. 
Authorities sentenced democracy advocate Liu Benqi®® to three 
years’ imprisonment on the charge of “inciting subversion of state 
power” ®o for posting messages mentioning “demonstrations,” sen- 
tenced democracy advocate Zhang Lin to three years and six 
months’ imprisonment on the charge of “gathering a crowd to dis- 
rupt order in a public place” for organizing protests advocating for 
his daughter’s right to an education, and arrested democracy ad- 
vocate Lu Gengsong on the charge of “subversion of state power.” 
Other democracy advocates faced harassment and detention, in- 
cluding Qin Yongmin®"^ and Sun Feng.®® Still others remained in 
prison, including Zhu Yufu (7 years),®® Cao Haibo (8 years),®'^ Chen 
Xi (10 years),®® and Liu Xianbin (10 years). ®^ In addition, when 
human rights defender Cao Shunli died in March 2014, human 
rights organizations voiced concerns that her death was linked to 
Chinese authorities’ denial of timely and proper medical care dur- 
ing her time in detention.'^! Cao had urged leaders to allow inde- 
pendent public participation in the drafting of the Chinese govern- 
ment’s reports for the 2009 and 2013 UN Human Rights Council 
Universal Periodic Reviews. 

Elections: Trends and Update on the Decline of Democratic 

Governance 

Sources continued to highlight government interference in village 
committee elections,'^® underscoring China’s noncompliance with 
standards outlined in Article 21 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights (UDHR)’^^ and Article 25 of the International Cov- 
enant on Civil and Political Rights.’^® For example, one Chinese 
elections expert commented that over the last 10 years, grassroots 
government interference in village committee elections clearly had 
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increased.'^® Interference took several forms. Some village election 
plans issued by local authorities stipulated prerequisites for village 
committee election candidates, including age limits, education re- 
quirements, and condition of loyalty to the Party line,'^'^ which are 
not in the PRC Organic Law of Village Committees.'^® In addition, 
officials in at least a few locations declared certain categories of 
people as being “unsuitahle” for or prohibited from being nomi- 
nated to be village committee candidates. These categories in- 
cluded villagers who “distribute suggestions that counter Party 
theories, guidelines, and policies”; “create or disseminate political 
rumors”; “organize and incite mass incidents”; and “manipulate 
and incite people to file petitions,” among other politically sensitive 
activities.®® Official media sources highlighted perceived problems 
involving the unfavorable influence of clans, religions, and fac- 
tions. ®i One survey in Guangdong province reportedly found that 
fraudulent elections in some cases were associated with “abnormal” 
channels of participation involving big-time criminals, the very 
rich, and members of prominent families who became officials. ®2 In 
at least one province, some election results were nullified because 
of these issues.®® 

Other sources noted allegations of corruption and numerous 
other undemocratic practices during some village committee and 
local people’s congresses’ elections. Village elections were marred 
by instances of improper formation of an election committee; ®‘^ un- 
lawful selection of candidates;®® irregular campaign procedures;®® 
and in at least one case, an elected representative was not recog- 
nized by higher level officials.®'^ Chinese and international news re- 
ports also noted alleged corruption in some local people’s con- 
gresses’ elections. During one investigation of alleged election cor- 
ruption in Hunan province, especially focusing on Hengyang city,®® 
authorities punished hundreds of people and stripped people’s con- 
gress delegate status from dozens of individuals at the county, 
city,®® and provincial levels.®® 


Decline of Democratic Governance in Wukan 


In a retreat from democracy, government interference and other 
issues marred the most recent 2014 village committee election in the vil- 
lage of Wukan in Lufeng city, Shanwei municipality, Guangdong prov- 
ince. Chinese and international media reported allegations of illegalities 
in election processes, including vote buying and vote counting behind 
closed doors,®! the lack of transparency, ®2 and government inter- 
ference.®® Wukan was the location of a 2011 uprising by villagers over 
land issues and the death of a villager in custody, which ended with the 
election of several of the protest organizers in an ad hoc 2012 village 
committee election. ®"! 
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Decline of Democratic Governance in Wukan — Continued 


In mid-March 2014, just prior to the most recent village committee 
elections, officials detained two candidates, Yang Semao®® and Hong 
Ruichao, prompting allegations of government interference.®® Yang and 
Hong helped to organize the 2011 uprising and later were voted onto the 
2012 village committee.®”^ Suspiciously, Yang’s detention came hours 
after he issued a call for a village representative assembly meeting to 
discuss the upcoming election.®® National official media sources criti- 
cized Yang’s call for the meeting and attacked him personally.®® Au- 
thorities released Yang on bail pending trial. i®® Hong’s wife told report- 
ers that people had come to their house and warned Hong not to partici- 
pate in the village committee election. i®i Hong subsequently won a seat 
on the 2014 village committee i®^ despite being in detention for alleged 
violations that occurred in 2012, and a May 2014 report indicated au- 
thorities were still holding him in detention, i®® As of September 2014, 
the Commission had not observed reports tht Hong has been released. 
Zhuang Liehong, a third organizer of the 2011 demonstrations voted 
onto the 2012 village committee, i®"*^ fled China in early 2014 for the 
United States for fear of retaliation against him, and is seeking 
asylum. 1®® 


Party and Government Accountability 
ANTICORRUPTION AND AUSTERITY MEASURES 

During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, central authorities 
amplified an ongoing significant anticorruption campaign, As 
part of the campaign, central authorities issued new rules and reg- 
ulations to reduce government waste and moderate ostentatious or 
dishonest behavior by officials; measures to strengthen over- 
sight of officials such as a requirement to file internal reports to 
the Party about their finances;^®® and a five-year anticorruption ac- 
tion plan.i®® Authorities issued a measure prohibiting officials who 
have a spouse or children residing overseas (“naked officials”) from 
being leaders of specified agencies and organizations. ^i® One news 
article reported that authorities in Guangdong province disclosed 
the number of “naked officials” uncovered during an investigation 
but relevant departments in 10 other locations refused to disclose 
the same information, m Top authorities undertook other steps to 
prevent corruption and punish violators, including undertaking in- 
stitutional changes within Party discipline agencies and modifying 
their relationships to local authorities; prohibiting Party and 
government officials from holding outside jobs; increasing audits 
of managed funds, public projects, and state asset management and 
land transfers; establishing a database of corruption sus- 
pects; and publicizing the names of people who had been pun- 
ished for violating rules regarding “work styles.” n® Despite official 
reports that the serious anticorruption and austerity campaigns 
had yielded some results, ni’ there is some doubt regarding the de- 
gree to which these measures have been implemented n® or have 
been successful in reducing corruption, n® 

Amid news that one percent of Chinese families own more than 
one-third of China’s wealth i^® and increasing citizen concern over 
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corruption, 121 authorities stepped up investigations and detentions 
of officials suspected of corruption. 122 During 2013, authorities re- 
portedly punished 160,000 cadres for violations of discipline 123 ^nd 
an additional 20,000 for their ostentatious or extravagant behav- 
ior. 124 In the first half of 2014, the number of officials disciplined 
reportedly increased by 30 percent over the same period last 
year. 125 Top Party officials are among those affected by the 
anticorruption campaign. In October 2013, Bo Xilai, former Party 
Central Committee Political Bureau (Politburo) member and 
Chongqing Party Secretary, who was charged with bribery, embez- 
zlement, and abuse of power, lost his appeal. 126 Sources asserted 
there were procedural violations related to Bo’s case and trial. 121 
Chinese and international media also have raised concerns regard- 
ing the questioning and detention of people associated with Zhou 
Yongkang, former Politburo Standing Committee member and Sec- 
retary of the Party Central Committee Political and Legal Affairs 
Commission who had close ties to Bo Xilai. 12 ® As of March 2014, 
authorities reportedly had questioned or placed in custody over 300 
people associated with Zhou, including family members, political 
supporters, staff, and proteges. 129 Zhou has been held incommuni- 
cado since late 2013. In July, Xinhua reported that the Central 
Commission for Discipline Inspection had opened an investigation 
of Zhou Yongkang on suspicion of serious violations of discipline. 

Sources highlighted the darker side of the anticorruption cam- 
paign. Articles reported that several lower level officials detained 
on suspicion of corruption had been tortured or ill-treated under 
“shuanggui,” a form of arbitrary detention utilized by the Party to 
investigate officials, 1^2 included first-hand accounts of torture 

and forced confession. Two of those officials reportedly had been 
targeted for retribution for talking to the media about their torture 
while under shuanggui . In July 2014, authorities detained one 
official and opened an investigation of the other, highlighting the 
lack of protections for whistleblowers.^^® Chinese and international 
reports highlighted a series of unusual deaths of officials, linking 
some of them to the anticorruption campaign, Some sources as- 
sert President Xi Jinping and other top officials are purging polit- 
ical rivals through the anticorruption campaign, but one article 
reported that the Central Discipline Inspection Commission as- 
serted authorities were not “selectively” implementing the 
anticorruption campaign, 

SUPPRESSION OF ANTICORRUPTION ADVOCATES 

Despite high levels of official corruption and authorities’ stated 
commitment to address official corruption, officials have detained 
and imprisoned anticorruption and transparency advocates, often 
invoking the charge of “gathering a crowd to disturb order in a 
public place,” including: 1^9 

• Yuan Dong and Zhang Baocheng. On January 29, 2014, 
authorities sentenced Yuan Dong to one year and six months’ 
imprisonment, and on April 18 sentenced Zhang Baocheng to 
two years, for unfurling banners with anticorruption slogans, 
handing out leaflets, and giving speeches in public. 

• Ding Jiaxi. On April 18, 2014, authorities sentenced Ding 
to three years and six months’ imprisonment, He reportedly 
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joined peaceful demonstrations advocating for the disclosure of 
officials’ assets and for education equality.i"^^ 

• Zhao Changqing and Li Wei. On April 18, 2014, authori- 
ties sentenced Zhao to two years and six months’ imprisonment 
and Li to two years for their roles in organizing and partici- 
pating in demonstrations advocating for disclosure of officials’ 
assets 

• Liu Ping, Wei Zhongping, Li Sihua. On June 19, 2014, 
authorities sentenced Liu and Wei to six years and six months’ 
imprisonment and Li to three years, for their participation 
in demonstrations calling for disclosure of officials’ assets and 
planning rights defense activities Additional charges 
against Liu and Wei were related to independent election cam- 
paigning in 2011 and for an Internet posting hy Liu urging 
people to attend a trial for a Falun Gong practitioner in 
2012A47 

• Trials for additional democracy, rule of law, and 
anticorruption advocates have not yet begun, including those 
for Huang Wenxun,i 48 Yuan Xiaohua,!^^ and Yuan 
Fengchu,!®® who authorities reportedly charged with “gath- 
ering a crowd to disturb order in a public place,” as well as Liu 
Jiacai, whom authorities charged with “picking quarrels and 
provoking trouble.” 

Open Party and Government Affairs and Citizen Access to 
Information 

Some Chinese officials and government agencies have sought to 
be more open and accessible to citizens, Wt government trans- 
parency is still lacking. In March 2014, the Ministry of Finance di- 
rected that all departments that receive government allocations 
should disclose their budgets and financial accounts by 2015, which 
expanded upon a previous directive that required only organiza- 
tions at the county level and above to disclose this information, 
Also in March, the National People’s Congress (NPC) Standing 
Committee announced it would begin to circulate among NPC dele- 
gates and disclose to the public specialized work reports and en- 
forcement investigation reports along with deliberations and opin- 
ions. In August 2014, the NPC Standing Committee issued a 
draft amendment to the PRC Legislation Law, which included a 
provision that has the potential to strengthen the practice of 
issuing draft laws for public review and comment.^®"* Amid these 
regulatory and policy pronouncements, reports highlighted ongoing 
barriers to transparency. A 2013 survey by the US-China Business 
Council indicated that surveyed member companies believed trans- 
parency was one of the top 10 challenges faced by the Council’s 
member companies. An October 2013 State Council opinion 
highlighted several barriers to transparency and open government 
affairs, including a failure of governments in particular geographic 
locations to proactively release information, respond to information 
requests in a timely manner, respond to citizen concerns, and make 
public statements. 1®® In January 2014, the State Council issued 
the Implementing Regulations for the PRC Law on the Protection 
of State Secrets (Implementing Regulations). Article 5 of the Im- 
plementing Regulations stipulates that government agencies and 
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companies may not classify as “secret” information which should he 
disclosed to the public “in accordance with the law,” but also can- 
not “disclose information involving state secrets.” Reports noted 
criticism of the Implementing Regulations because they did not 
provide a definition of state secrets or clearly delineate secret clas- 
sifications, 

In April 2014, the State Council General Office issued an open 
information work plan, which stated that authorities should im- 
prove transparency in specific areas, including environmental pro- 
tection, production accidents, finances of state-owned enterprises, 
food safety, government and public spending, expropriation of vil- 
lage and other land, and mining concession rights. The plan, 
however, also urged authorities to strengthen procedures for col- 
lecting opinions from the public, discovering and evaluating “hot 
issues” earlier, issuing authoritative information in a timely man- 
ner, “eliminating untrue rumors,” and “positively guiding public 
opinion.” 

IMPLEMENTATION OF OPEN GOVERNMENT INFORMATION REGULATIONS 

Open government information (OGI) requests by citizens report- 
edly are increasing and OGI-related court cases constituted 10 per- 
cent of China’s administrative law cases according to an October 
2013 report,^®^ but government implementation of the 2008 Open 
Government Information Regulations (OGI Regulations) remains 
problematic. For example, during the October 2013 UN Human 
Rights Council’s Universal Periodic Review of the Chinese govern- 
ment’s human rights record, the China Society for Human Rights 
Studies recommended an evaluation of the implementation of the 
OGI Regulations. 1®® In February 2014, the Chinese Academy of So- 
cial Sciences issued a report evaluating implementation of the OGI 
Regulations in 2013 by some State Council departments and pro- 
vincial and city governments.^®"^ The study reportedly found that 
there were still numerous problems with implementation, including 
that a great deal of information that should have been proactively 
released had not been made open to the public, had been only par- 
tially released, or had not been released in a timely manner, i®® Re- 
search by a Chinese university institute found that an increasing 
number of administrative agencies are responding to information 
requests by simply saying “the information does not exist.” i®® The 
study also found that frequently courts still dismiss open govern- 
ment information administrative law cases. ^®'^ 

The responsiveness of local governments to OGI requests varies 
considerably. The percentage of OGI requests granted or denied 
outright by municipal authorities in Shanghai, Beijing, and 
Guangzhou, for example, compared to the percentage of requests 
for which these authorities did not provide information for a vari- 
ety of other reasons, differed substantially, as noted in the table 
below. 
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Requests granted or outright denied (*A11 numbers 
in the table are expressed in percent of 2013 re- 
quests responded to) 

Shanghai 
Municipal 
Gov’t 168 
18,563 
(In percent) 

Beijing 
Municipal 
Gov’t 169 
16,681 

(In percent) 

Guangzhou 

City 

Gov’t 170 

11,656 
(In percent) 

“agreed to disclose” 

41.7 

42.22 

91.996 

“agreed to partially disclose” 

1.2 

1 

1.2533 

“information already proactively disclosed” 


3.41 


“did not agree to disclose” 

3.9 

3.03 

1.63 

TOTAL PERCENTAGE OF REQUESTS OUT- 
RIGHT GRANTED OR DENIED [Shanghai = 
“are clear and can respond”] 

46.8 

49.66 

94.879 





Other reasons for not providing information 

Shanghai 

Beijing 

Guangzhou 

“does not exist” 

16.9 

27.28 

2.239 

“outside of the scope of the agency” (or similar) 

14 

11.16 

1.973 

“contents of request unclear” 

11.3 

7.63 

.832 

“not referred to as gov. information” (or similar) 

3.9 

3.81 


“repetitive request” 

1.9 



“non-governmental info, request”; “applicant with- 
draws request”; or “other circumstances” 

5.2 



“already sent to records hall” 


.48 


PERCENT OF REQUESTS WHERE NO INFOR- 
MATION WAS PROVIDED [Shanghai category 
= (required) “other types of responses”] 

53.2 

50.34 

5.044 
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Commercial Rule of Law 
Introduction 

When China acceded to the World Trade Organization (WTO) on 
December 11, 2001, ^ the Chinese government made numerous com- 
mitments to strengthen transparency,^ run state-owned enterprises 
(SOEs) on a commercial basis, ^ open Chinese markets,"^ protect in- 
tellectual property rights,® and reform China’s legal system.® The 
Chinese government made additional transparency, trade, and in- 
tellectual property commitments through the U.S. -China Joint 
Commission on Commerce and Trade (JCCT) and the U.S. -China 
Strategic and Economic Dialogue (S&ED).'^ From 2001 to 2013, 
U.S. imports from China increased by US$338 billion, while ex- 
ports to China increased by US$103 billion — less than one-third as 
much.® In 2012, the Ministry of Commerce reported that Chinese 
foreign direct investment into the United States exceeded invest- 
ment by U.S. companies into China for the first time,^ and the 
Rhodium Group reported that in 2013, Chinese investments in the 
United States doubled from 2012 levels, The Chinese government 
has not kept its international trade commitments in many respects. 
China continued to discriminate against foreign companies and 
products, had not met its transparency commitments, provided 
large subsidies to SOEs, had poor protection for intellectual prop- 
erty, and lacked the rule of law.^^ During the Commission’s 2014 
reporting year, Chinese leaders committed to allowing the market 
to play a decisive role in allocating resources but also reaffirmed 
that SOEs would continue to play a primary role in China’s econ- 
omy. Authorities also established a pilot Shanghai Free Trade 
Zone,^® and an amended PRC Trademark Law took effect.i"^ 

State-Owned Enterprises and Indigenous Innovation 

During this reporting year, the Chinese government continued to 
provide subsidies to state-owned and state-controlled enterprises 
(collectively, “SOEs”) and to promote indigenous innovation, i® The 
state capitalism practiced by China also continued to be a key issue 
in U.S. -China economic dialogues and ongoing treaty negotia- 
tions, i® When China acceded to the WTO, it made commitments to 
running SOEs on a market basis, including not interfering in pro- 
curement and sales decisions, except as provided for by WTO 
rules. The November 2013 Chinese Communist Party Central 
Committee Third Plenum Decision on Certain Major Issues Re- 
garding Comprehensively Deepening Reforms emphasized a deci- 
sive role for the market in the allocation of resources, but acknowl- 
edged that SOEs would continue to play a primary role in China’s 
economy. 1® Foreign companies also perceived SOEs as receiving 
preferential treatment in litigation. In 2014, an American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in China survey of U.S. companies found that the 
surveyed companies considered Chinese policies favoring SOEs to 
be the most negative type of industrial policy in China. As of July 
2014, there were reportedly 113 central SOEs directly controlled by 
the national State-owned Assets Supervision and Administration 
Commission (SASAO.^i A total of 144,700 SOEs, including those 
controlled by provincial and local governments, were reported at 
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the end of 2011. According to the China State Owned Assets Re- 
port, 92 of the 100 Chinese companies on the 2014 Global Fortune 
500 List were SOEs.^s SOEs, however, are less profitable than pri- 
vate enterprises. 24 High-level personnel changes at SOEs are often 
driven by political considerations. Through direct and indirect su- 
pervision, the Chinese Communist Party oversees the decision- 
making of SOEs, 26 including using policies and subsidies to make 
non-market-based purchasing and sales decisions to support Chi- 
nese companies and technology. 2’^ The Chinese government report- 
edly encouraged greater private investment in SOEs through a 
mixed-ownership model in which private companies take minority 
stakes in SOEs, but it is unclear whether the move was intended 
to make SOEs more subject to market-based decisionmaking or 
simply to provide SOEs with additional capital.28 

The Chinese government promoted SOEs and domestic compa- 
nies through indigenous innovation policies, including subsidies, in- 
centives, and preferential procurement policies. 2^ Some U.S. com- 
panies considered implementation of indigenous innovation policies 
to be an even larger problem than intellectual property theft, 
China’s High and New Technology Enterprise tax incentives, first 
implemented in 2008, continued during the reporting year, and 
maintained unfavorable licensing requirements and the requisite 
that beneficiaries conduct a majority of their research and develop- 
ment in China. 24 Despite China’s commitments when it joined the 
WTO, technology transfer requirements are still often required of 
foreign companies, although at times described as “encouraged,” in 
order to operate in China. 22 Fiscal and tax benefits were often 
given to Chinese companies, including in strategic industries, 22 
while many foreign companies in China believed they had been 
held to higher regulatory standards than Chinese companies. 24 

Transparency and Access to Corporate Information 

This past year, China remained noncompliant with its WTO com- 
mitments for disclosing subsidies and providing regulatory trans- 
parency on draft laws and regulations, 2 ^ and access to government 
and corporate information in China remained challenging. 2 ® In 
2013, the percentage of Chinese government administrative regula- 
tions and departmental rules published for public comment on the 
Web site of the State Council Legislative Affairs Office (SCLAO) 
was less than 10 percent.®"^ At the June 2008 Strategic Economic 
Dialogue, according to the Joint U.S. -China Fact Sheet, China com- 
mitted to publish on the SCLAO Web site “in advance for public 
comment, subject to specified exceptions, all trade and economic- 
related administrative regulations and departmental rules that are 
proposed for adoption and provide a public comment period of not 
less than 30 days.”28 An industry association of multinational cor- 
porations with investment in China reportedly had some success in 
strengthening the new PRC Trademark Law 29 through submission 
of comments on draft amendments. 4® In an October 2013 analysis 
of corporate reporting on anticorruption programs, organizational 
transparency, and financial information in major emerging markets 
by Transparency International, Chinese companies ranked last 
among companies from Brazil, Russia, India and South Africa. 4i 
According to an October 2013 Bloomberg report, the lack of cor- 
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porate reporting requirements made conditions “ripe for” corrup- 
tion. ^2 The Chinese government blocked access to the New York 
Times and Bloomberg News’ Web sites in the wake of their report- 
ing on the wealth and business connections of government offi- 
cials."^® In November 2013, a report on the hidden financial ties be- 
tween China’s wealthiest man, Wang Jianlin, and family members 
of China’s top leaders reportedly was not published by a foreign 
media company, due to concern it would harm the company’s access 
in China. As of June 2014, the New York Times and Bloomberg 
News remained blocked in China, and in late 2013 many reporters 
had difficulty obtaining visas. 

American regulators, private companies, and investors have also 
faced difficulty obtaining corporate information in China. In Janu- 
ary 2014, the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC) sus- 
pended the activities of the Chinese affiliates of the Big Four ac- 
counting firms for not providing audit documents of China-based 
companies “whose securities are registered with the SEC” and that 
were targets of “fraud investigation” by the SEC."^® The accounting 
firms did not provide the audit documents due to concerns they 
would be in violation of Chinese law, including the China Securi- 
ties Regulatory Commission’s (CSRC) announcement 29 of 2009, 
which requires the approval of regulatory authorities before work 
papers can leave China. The Hong Kong Securities and Futures 
Commission also had difficulties in obtaining documents due to 
concerns over potential conflicts with the PRC State Secrets Law 
and related regulations."^® According to a 2014 survey conducted by 
the American Chamber of Commerce in China, 56 percent of busi- 
nesses surveyed indicated that Internet censorship negatively af- 
fected their businesses. A lack of corporate transparency created 
obstacles for companies wishing to engage in merger and acquisi- 
tion transactions in China®® and investors in Chinese companies. 
China’s vague personal privacy laws also created obstacles for due 
diligence work.®^ Chinese officials, for example, detained and later 
arrested U.S. citizen Yu Yingzeng and her husband Peter Hum- 
phrey for purchasing personal information to assist them in doing 
due diligence on behalf of corporate clients.®® An article in the At- 
lantic Monthly described the arrests as revealing “a Chinese gov- 
ernment that fears public exposure of corruption.” ®"^ In August 
2014, the Shanghai No. 1 Intermediate People’s Court sentenced 
Yu to two years in prison and Humphrey to two years and six 
months in prison.®® 

Commercial Developments and Cyber Theft 

American companies cited the continuing deterioration in the 
business environment in China and continuing bias against foreign 
companies, despite Chinese government claims that “China has 
fully honored its extensive commitments of the WTO accession.”®® 
Chinese subsidies and the lack of transparency reportedly had a 
negative impact on U.S. businesses.®'^ In 2014, an American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in China survey found that 41 percent of member 
companies surveyed believe that China is “less welcomfing] than 
before.”®® A European Union Chamber of Commerce in China 
(EUCCC) survey found that 51 percent of member companies be- 
lieve “that business in China has become more difficult over the 
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last couple of years,” including 68 percent of large companies 
with over 1,000 employees.®*’ According to 71 percent of member 
companies surveyed by the EUCCC, improved rule of law and more 
transparent policymaking are the most important factors for eco- 
nomic progress in China. Many U.S. technology and media com- 
panies remained blocked in China, including Facebook, Twitter, 
YouTube, Dropbox, the New York Times, and Bloomberg News.®^ 
In May 2014, the Central Government Procurement Center banned 
the installation of Microsoft’s Windows 8 on government com- 
puters, ®® and the Financial Times reported that SOEs were ordered 
to stop using U.S. consulting firms. ®'^ 

The United States and China continued to negotiate a bilateral 
investment treaty and China continued to promote its Shanghai 
Free Trade Zone. In July 2014, during the Strategic and Economic 
Dialogue, the United States and China reportedly agreed to “inten- 
sify” negotiations over a bilateral investment treaty culminating in 
an agreement on “core issues” and “major articles” of the treaty by 
year’s end, and to begin negotiations on a “negative list” in early 
2015.®® In January 2014, China submitted a fourth revised bid to 
join the WTO Government Procurement Agreement, which could 
open China’s government procurement market, valued at US$230 
billion in 2012, to foreign companies.®® In September 2013, a pilot 
Shanghai Free Trade Zone was opened to reduce restrictions on in- 
vestment and the services market.®’’’ According to the Chinese gov- 
ernment, the Shanghai Free Trade Zone is intended as a test area 
for “trade and investment liberalization” policies that may be im- 
plemented nationwide in the future.®® As of June 2014, Chinese 
and foreign media noted that modest liberalization of trade and in- 
vestment policies had occurred to date in the Shanghai Free Trade 
Zone,®^ although over 20 local governments have applied for simi- 
lar free trade zone status.’’*’ 

There continued to be reports of significant theft of U.S. intellec- 
tual property originating from China, which caused significant 
losses for American companies. In May 2014, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice (DOJ) charged five Chinese military hackers for 
cyber espionage against Westinghouse Electric Co., U.S. subsidi- 
aries of SolarWorld AG, United States Steel Corp., Allegheny Tech- 
nologies Inc., United Steel, Paper and Forestry, Rubber, Manufac- 
turing, Energy, Allied Industrial and Service Workers International 
Union (United Steelworkers), and Alcoa Inc.’’^ The indictment 
marks the first time the DOJ has filed criminal charges against 
foreign government officials for computer hacking,’’® although the 
DOJ has brought criminal charges against employees of Chinese 
companies.’’"* At the announcement of the indictment against the 
alleged military hackers, U.S. Federal Bureau of Investigation Di- 
rector James B. Comey said, “[f|or too long, the Chinese govern- 
ment has blatantly sought to use cyber espionage to obtain eco- 
nomic advantage for its state-owned industries.’”’® The Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs reportedly responded that the DOJ indictment in- 
cluded “intentionally-fabricated facts” and suspended the ongoing 
China-U.S. Cyber Working Group.’’® In June 2014, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to China Max Baucus described cyber theft by state actors 
as a “major threat” to U.S. economic and national security.’’’’ Dur- 
ing the reporting year, the DOJ began criminal prosecutions in two 
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significant cases involving the theft of agricultural trade secrets.'^® 
In December 2013, a Chinese national was arrested for allegedly 
conspiring to steal corn-related trade secrets of several U.S.-based 
seed manufacturing companies, including Monsanto and DuPont 
Pioneer, from fields in Iowa and Illinois.’^® In July 2014, a second 
Chinese national who was allegedly part of the conspiracy to steal 
corn-related trade secrets was arrested. According to prosecutors, 
the value of the trade secrets was likely over US$500 million.®^ In 
December 2013, two agricultural scientists from China reportedly 
were indicted in a different case for allegedly stealing seeds from 
a biopharmaceutical company’s research center in Kansas and pro- 
viding them to a visiting Chinese delegation. ®2 

Intellectual Property Rights 

During this reporting year, the State Council implemented 
amendments to the PRC Trademark Law,®® and the Chinese gov- 
ernment and courts worked to strengthen the prosecution and en- 
forcement of intellectual property rights (IPR) in China. ®‘^ U.S. 
companies in China, however, continued to have difficulty enforcing 
IPR through Chinese courts and administrative agencies.®® Sales of 
IPR-intensive goods, including copyrighted software, music, and 
movies, remained low for U.S. companies in China.®® One report 
estimated that in 2013, 74 percent of computer software in China 
was unlicensed.®'^ In 2014, Microsoft assisted state attorneys gen- 
eral in litigation against Chinese companies in U.S. state courts 
due to difficulties in collecting payments in China.®® Trade secret 
protection is also difficult in China. ®^ In August 2013, the U.S. 
pharmaceutical company Eli Lilly and its Chinese subsidiary were 
able to obtain the first preliminary injunction in a trade secret dis- 
pute.^® Prior to implementation of the revised PRC Civil Procedure 
Law on January 1, 2013, preliminary injunctions were not avail- 
able in trade secret cases. In 2014, Massachusetts-based AMSC 
had four ongoing lawsuits against Sinovel Wind Group (Sinovel) to- 
taling an estimated US$1.2 billion in damages, including a trade 
secrets case, two copyright infringement cases, and a commercial 
arbitration for violations of sales contracts. In June 2013, the 
DOJ, in a related case, also brought a criminal indictment against 
Sinovel, several Sinovel employees, and a former employee of 
AMSC’s Chinese subsidiary.^® In another significant lawsuit, 
Huawei Technologies (Huawei) filed civil complaints in its home- 
town of Shenzhen municipality, Guangdong province, against the 
Delaware company InterDigital, Inc., for failing to negotiate on 
fair, reasonable, and non-discriminatory terms for licensing its 
standard essential patents and abuse of its dominant market posi- 
tion. According to analysis by an international law firm, Huawei’s 
victory in the litigation “sends a clear message that China wants 
to encourage indigenous innovation and lower technology barriers 
against the development of domestic technology companies.” 

In May 2014, the amended PRC Trademark Law and imple- 
menting regulations took effect, which increased statutory damages 
for trademark infringement from 500,000 yuan (US$80,000) to 3 
million yuan (US$480, 000).^® In most intellectual property cases, 
however, the recovered compensation is well below the statutory 
damages, and in one database of 5,169 intellectual property judg- 
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ments for 2012, average compensation awarded was 44,871 yuan 
(US$7, 200).^'^ During this reporting year, the State Administration 
for Industry and Commerce began to draft proposed revisions to 
the 1993 PRC Anti-Unfair Competition Law, China’s key law for 
civil protection of trade secrets.^® 

Antimonopoly Law and Company Law 

Chinese authorities are conducting an increasing number of 
antimonopoly reviews, including merger reviews and investigations 
of abuse of dominant market positions. Article 7 of the PRC 
Antimonopoly Law provides preferential treatment for SOEs that 
are important to the national economy or security. Between 2008 
and 2013, the Ministry of Commerce (MOFCOM) received 866 dec- 
larations for “concentration of business operations,” and among the 
740 settled cases, MOFCOM unconditionally approved 717 “con- 
centration of business operations,” conditionally approved 22, and 
prohibited only l.i°i In June 2014, however, MOFCOM blocked a 
cooperative vessel-sharing agreement between A.P. Moller-Maersk, 
CMA COM, and MSC Mediterranean Shipping Company (“P3 net- 
work”). The P3 network had been approved by the U.S. Federal 
Marine Commission and the European Commission. Analysts 
believe that the Chinese P3 network decision may have been influ- 
enced by a motivation to protect domestic industry; the PRC 
Antimonopoly Law provides for an assessment of the impact on 
“national economic development.” Chinese SOEs in the shipping 
industry had suffered significant losses in recent years and report- 
edly pressured Chinese government officials not to approve the P3 
network. The previous deal blocked by MOFCOM was the Coca- 
Cola Company’s failed acquisition of Chinese beverage company 
Huiyuan Juice Group in 2009. In 2013, 80 price-related inves- 
tigations were conducted by the National Development and Reform 
Commission (NDRC) under the PRC Antimonopoly Law, a number 
four times greater than the total of 20 investigations conducted in 
the previous five years, i*’® Investigations against U.S. and foreign 
firms reportedly have also increased. In July 2014, NDRC re- 
portedly determined that Qualcomm Inc., the American semicon- 
ductor company, was a monopoly, a decision which may result in 
up to US$1 billion in fines. Also in July 2014, the Chinese gov- 
ernment began investigating Microsoft for possible violations of the 
PRC Antimonopoly Law.^^^ According to an August 2014 Wall 
Street Journal editorial, “[t]he investigations are clustered in in- 
dustries in which foreign firms have a competitive advantage and 
Chinese firms are struggling,” and these “attacks on foreign firms” 
may serve to “distract from the huge cost to consumers” of China’s 
monopolist SOEs.^i^ in September 2014, the US-China Business 
Council reported that 86 percent of firms that responded to its sur- 
vey had some level of concern about competition enforcement ac- 
tivities in China. 11® Foreign companies’ concerns with China’s en- 
forcement activities included selective and subjective enforcement, 
lack of regulatory transparency, and the use of administrative in- 
timidation tactics. Ill According to a September 2014 U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce report, China’s enforcement activities, which “often 
appear designed to advance industrial policy and boost national 
champions,” may be a violation of its WTO commitments, n® 
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In December 2013, the National People’s Congress passed signifi- 
cant amendments to the PRC Company Law that simplified the 
registration process and review procedure for companiesP^® Reg- 
istered capital will no longer be required for registration of most 
companies, along with other reformsP^'^ In the first three months 
after the amended PRC Company Law took effect, the number of 
new companies increased by over 66 percent compared to the same 
three-month period in 20134^® The amended PRC Company Law 
will increase the need for due diligenceP^^ 

World Trade Organization Disputes 

During this reporting year, the U.S. Government continued to 
use the World Trade Organization (WTO) dispute settlement mech- 
anism to address China’s noncompliant trade policies, including ex- 
port restrictions and subsidies, that could not be resolved through 
dialogueP^® A lack of transparency in China and weak rule of law 
made WTO disputes challenging, a situation exacerbated by the 
fear of retaliation for companies that are involved in trade dis- 
putesT^i Four U.S. entities — United States Steel Corp., Allegheny 
Technologies Inc., U.S. subsidiaries of SolarWorld AG, and the 
United Steelworkers union — were allegedly victims of cyber theft 
after they challenged discriminatory Chinese trade policies. 122 
China also continued to challenge U.S. trade policies in WTO dis- 
putes. As of July 2014, China had been involved in 12 WTO dis- 
putes as a complainant, 31 cases as a respondent, and 110 cases 
as a third party. China has been a complainant in 9 cases 
against the United States and the United States has been a com- 
plainant in 15 cases against China. In December 2013, China 
filed a WTO dispute challenging duties the United States had im- 
posed on a number of Chinese products, including coated paper, 
steel products, and shrimp. 

In the first half of 2014, significant WTO panel decisions were 
issued in a rare earths dispute involving Chinese export quotas and 
an automobile subsidies dispute involving Chinese duties on U.S. 
automobile imports, In March 2014, a WTO panel found that 
“under the circumstances, China’s imposition of the export duties 
[on rare earths] in question was found to be inconsistent with Chi- 
na’s WTO obligations,” and “that China’s export quotas were de- 
signed to achieve industrial policy goals rather than conserva- 
tion.” 128 In August 2014, the WTO Appellate Body upheld the pan- 
el’s findings that China’s rare earths export quotas were not meas- 
ures relating to conservation. 129 In May 2014, a WTO panel in an 
automobile duties case reportedly found a number of errors in Chi- 
na’s determination of automobile duties, including calculating rates 
without a factual basis and not providing facts used to determine 
the duties. 1 ®® The U.S. Trade Representative’s Office (USTR) esti- 
mated over US$5 billion of U.S. auto exports were affected by these 
illegal duties in 2013. USTR reported that the Chinese govern- 
ment imposed the duties in retaliation against U.S. President 
Barack Obama’s decision in September 2009 to impose tariffs on 
Chinese tire imports. i®2 During the reporting year, the United 
States also initiated a WTO compliance proceeding against China’s 
failure to implement an October 2012 WTO appellant report that 
upheld a finding that Chinese duties on imports of grain-oriented 
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flat-rolled electrical steel from the United States violated WTO 
rules. 

Outbound Investments and Foreign Exchange Controls 

In 2013, Chinese investments in the United States doubled from 
2012 levels, reaching US$14 billion, and China has now invested 
more in the United States over the past decade than any other 
country. According to the Rhodium Group, the largest of ap- 
proximately 80 significant investments in 2013 were in the food in- 
dustry, energy, and real estate sectors. China’s Shuanghui Inter- 
national Holdings’ US$7.1 billion acquisition of the pork processor 
Smithfield Foods was the largest deal of 2013. In the first quar- 
ter of 2014, Chinese companies announced new deals totaling over 
US$8 billion. 137 During 2014, the Committee on Foreign Invest- 
ment in the U.S. (CFIUS) reviewed national security concerns re- 
lating to the announced acquisitions by the Chinese company 
Lenovo Group of an International Business Machines Corporation 
(IBM) server unit and of Motorola Mobility from Google. in Jan- 
uary 2014, Lenovo agreed to purchase IBM’s x86 server business 
for US$2.3 billion and Motorola Mobility for US$2.9 billion. The 
x86 servers are used by the Department of Defense, Department of 
Homeland Security, and Federal Bureau of Investigation, As of 
July 2014, the deals were reportedly still under review by 
CFIUS. The purchase of residential properties in the United 
States by Chinese buyers also increased significantly, with US$22 
billion in purchases in the year ending March 2014, up from US$13 
billion in the previous year, raising questions about compliance 
with Chinese law.^"^^ Chinese regulations prevent Chinese citizens 
from exchanging over US$50, 000 in currency per year, but CCTV 
reported in July 2014 that the Bank of China provided “illegal” for- 
eign exchange services above that amount and expressly targeted 
Chinese looMng to emigrate and purchase property overseas. ^'^3 

This past year, intervention by the Chinese government contin- 
ued to contribute to significant undervaluation of the Chinese 
yuan. 144 The yuan reportedly reversed a trend of appreciation in 
2014, depreciating by 1.5 percent in February 2014, for the largest 
two-week depreciation since 2005,145 and depreciating 2.68 percent 
for the year ending in April 2014.14® China’s currency policy report- 
edly results in increases in the cost of U.S. imports for Chinese 
consumers and lowers the price of Chinese exports, increasing the 
U.S. trade deficit with China. i47 In 2013, China’s inbound foreign 
direct investment (FDI) and current account surplus amounted to 
more than US$446 billion, i43 and China’s foreign currency reserves 
reached approximately US$4 trillion in June 2014.149 According to 
February 2014 analysis by the Economic Policy Institute, elimi- 
nating currency manipulation globally, with China as the 
“linchpin,” could reduce the U.S. trade deficit in three years by as 
much as US$500 billion and create up to 5.8 million U.S. jobs.i®® 

Food Safety and Labeling 

During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, food safety con- 
cerns and labeling issues affected consumers in China and over- 
seas. Chinese media highlighted official plans i®i to address food 
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safety concerns, including the use of banned pesticides, unsafe 
veterinary drugs, illegal food additives, use of expired food,i®® 
sale of waste oil,i®® and mislabeled food.^®’^ A Pew Research survey 
published in September 2013 found 38 percent of Chinese consider 
food safety to be a “very big problem,” an increase from the 12 per- 
cent reported in 2008P®® In June 2014, an investigation by a re- 
porter for Chinese state media found widespread use of bribes 
by Chinese companies to obtain certifications for farm produce and 
other products, including pesticide During the reporting year, 
food safety concerns affected a number of foreign companies; for ex- 
ample, Wal-Mart announced that it would strengthen its food safe- 
ty inspection system in China after donkey meat sold in its 
stores there was found to contain fox meatJ®^ In July 2014, the 
Chinese subsidiary of the U.S. meat supplier OSI Group was also 
reportedly discovered selling expired meat in China and Japan, 
negatively impacting its customers McDonald’s, KFC, Pizza Hut, 
Burger King, and Papa John’sJ®^ In June 2014, draft amendments 
to the PRC Food Safety Law, including improvements to the super- 
vision and management system and higher penalties for violations, 
were published for public comment 

China’s food safety concerns also affect U.S. consumers who may 
not be aware that a product is sourced from or processed in 
China. 1®® In May 2014, the U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) announced that since 2007 more than 1,000 canine deaths 
may be associated with eating jerky pet treats that primarily come 
from China. 1®® Following the FDA announcement, U.S. pet food re- 
tailers Petco and PetSmart announced they would stop selling pet 
treats from China. ^®'^ As of July 15, 2014, the FDA had 79 active 
import alerts for China, which is more than for any other coun- 
try.168 In August 2013, China became eligible to export processed 
poultry to the United States, provided it is slaughtered in the 
United States or other approved countries.!®^ According to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, imported processed chicken will not be 
labeled as a product of China if it is repackaged in the United 
States. Although the U.S. Government plans to increase the 
number of food safety inspectors in China, there reportedly were 
difficulties in obtaining visas for them, despite U.S. Vice President 
Joe Biden addressing the issue during a December 2013 visit to 
China. 
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Access to Justice 
Introduction 

Chinese citizens continue to face substantial obstacles in seeking 
remedies to government actions that violate their legal rights and 
constitutionally protected freedoms. International human rights 
standards require effective remedies for official violations of citi- 
zens’ rights. Article 8 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights provides that “Everyone has the right to an effective remedy 
by the competent national tribunals for acts violating the funda- 
mental rights granted him by the constitution or by law.” ^ Article 
2 of the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
(ICCPR), which China has signed but not yet ratified, requires that 
all parties to the ICCPR ensure that persons whose rights or free- 
doms are violated “have an effective remedy, notwithstanding that 
the violation has been committed by persons acting in an official 
capacity.” ^ 


The Third Plenum and Judicial Reform 

The November 2013 Chinese Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee Third Plenum Decision on Certain Major Issues Regarding 
Comprehensively Deepening Reforms (Third Plenum Decision) con- 
tained several items relating to judicial system reform. ^ In June 
2014, the office of the Party’s Central Leading Small Group for 
Comprehensively Deepening Reform announced that six provinces 
and municipalities — Shanghai, Guangdong, Jilin, Hubei, Hainan, 
and Qinghai — would serve as pilot sites for certain judicial reforms, 
including divesting local governments of their control over local 
court funding and appointments and centralizing such power at the 
provincial level, in an effort to limit interference by local govern- 
ments in the work of the courts. Following the June announce- 
ment of judicial reform pilot sites, in July, the Supreme People’s 
Court released its fourth five-year reform plan.® According to China 
law expert Stanley Lubman, a “significant aim of [the plan] is to 
reduce the influence of local government on local courts.”® 

Local protectionism is a longstanding problem that has, among 
other things, damaged judicial credibility.'^ In March 2014, Meng 
Jianzhu, secretary of the Communist Party Central Committee Po- 
litical and Legal Affairs Commission, addressed another form of in- 
terference in court work. Meng is reported to have said in internal 
meetings that Party officials must not intervene in specific cases, 
although the Party would still have final control over outcomes in 
“politically sensitive” cases.® The limits of judicial reform were 
made clear in a June 2014 editorial in the state-run Global Times, 
which stated that the goal of improving “judicial justice” in the new 
reforms does not mean that China is moving toward “judicial inde- 
pendence” {sifa dull) or “separation of powers” (sanquan fenli)P 

During this reporting year, the Supreme People’s Court (SPC) 
took steps to increase judicial transparency and accountability in 
line with the Third Plenum Decision, The SPC issued measures 
requiring all courts in China to publish their effective written judg- 
ments (with some exceptions, such as cases involving state secrets 
and individual privacy) on the publicly accessible Web site Judicial 
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Opinions of China, effective January 1, 2014J1 As of March 2014, 
more than 3,800 SPC judgments and over 1.6 million judgments 
from lower level courts had been published on the Web site.^^ One 
of the eight main areas of focus in the Supreme People’s Court new 
five-year plan is strengthening judicial openness. Specific reform 
measures include improving the systems of open trials and trial in- 
formation databases, and continuing to strengthen the establish- 
ment of the Judicial Opinions of China Web site.^"^ 

Improving legal aid and judicial assistance {sifa jiuzhu) — court 
funds that are used to mitigate costs and other burdens facing par- 
ties with economic difficulties — was another reform noted in the 
Third Plenum Decision. During 2013, the SPC and the Ministry 
of Justice promulgated an opinion on enhancing legal aid for plain- 
tiffs seeking state compensation “to guarantee that the impover- 
ished people exercise their rights claiming for compensation accord- 
ing to law.”^’^ Moreover, courts throughout China “mitigated 190 
million RMB” (US$31 million) “legal costs for the parties involved 
in real difficulty.” The Supreme People’s Procuratorate (SPP) 
also indicated it would promote improvements to the national judi- 
cial assistance system in 2014. These and other reform efforts ad- 
dressed in the work reports of the SPC and the SPP may have 
played a role in bolstering National People’s Congress (NPC) dele- 
gates’ confidence in the two bodies during the annual NPC meeting 
in March 2014; the approval ratings for both the SPP and SPC 
work reports were the highest in seven years. 

Citizen Petitioning and Proposed Revisions to the Administrative 

Litigation Law 

CITIZEN PETITIONING 

During the 2014 reporting year, the Party and central govern- 
ment issued a number of documents instituting reforms to the peti- 
tioning (xinfang) system — one of the areas of reform outlined in the 
Third Plenum Decision. Xinfang, also referred to as the “letters 
and visits system,” is a popular mechanism outside of the formal 
legal system for citizens to present their grievances to authorities, 
either in writing or in person. 22 Over 70 percent of petitions raise 
issues relating to expropriation of rural land, forced evictions and 
home demolitions, labor and social security, and law- and litigation- 
related problems. The fundamental goal of the xinfang reforms is 
“social stability” — preventing and solving social conflicts at the 
local level. 24 Petitioners bring unresolved grievances to central gov- 
ernment offices in Beijing, or resort to disruptive actions to garner 
attention for their cause — actions that the central government 
wants stopped.2® 

The Chinese government has acknowledged that the petitioning 
system is flawed. 2® In April 2014, the state-run Global Times de- 
clared the petitioning system “on the verge of collapse.” 21 Accord- 
ing to the official statistics, the total number of petitions (letters 
and visits) received at government and Party xinfang offices at 
county and higher administrative levels during the first 10 months 
of 2013 was 6,040,000, a decrease of 2.1 percent compared with the 
same time period in 2012.28 Only a very small percentage of peti- 
tions are actually resolved — less than 1 percent, according to a 
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2004 study conducted by the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, 
and there is nothing to suggest that the resolution rate has im- 
proved significantly since then.^s 

Collectively, the various measures and guidelines on petitioning 
issued during the 2014 reporting year, not unlike previous efforts 
to reform the petitioning system, seek to accomplish the following 
aims, among others:^! 

• Handle and resolve complaints in a timely manner at the 
local level or one level higher; petitioners are not permitted to 
skip levels and higher level agencies are prohibited from ac- 
cepting “skipped-level” petitions; 

• Prevent petitioners from traveling to Beijing and “from by- 
passing local authorities to file petitions in Beijing”; ^3 

• Increase online and written petitions, and decrease in-person 
visits; 34 

• Handle all law- and litigation-related petitions (shefa shesu) 
in courts or through other political-legal entities and resolve 
them through legal channels ifazhi guidao); government and 
Party petition offices are prohibited from accepting such peti- 
tions; 35 

• Reverse the widespread tendency among petitioners “to be- 
lieve in petitioning, not law” {xin fang, bu xin fa).^^ 

In addition, the government and Party have again stated that of- 
ficials are prohibited from blocking or restricting “normal” peti- 
tioning by any means and they must not unlawfully detain peti- 
tioners. 3'^ In February 2013, the central government reportedly 
ceased ranking localities based on the number of repeat “abnormal” 
ifeizhengchang) petitioners who bring their grievances to Beijing.38 
The previous ranking system reportedly helped to spawn the “black 
jail” industry, which the Commission has written about in previous 
annual reports. 39 [See Section II — Criminal Justice for more infor- 
mation regarding “black jails.”] 

ADMINISTRATIVE LITIGATION LAW 

Adopted in 1989, the PRC Administrative Litigation Law 
(ALL) 40 enables citizens to file lawsuits challenging certain govern- 
ment actions; it is popularly referred to as the “people suing offi- 
cials” law {“min gao guan”).*^ Implementation of the ALL has been 
problematic, however, and in large part explains the petitioners’ 
creed: “believe in petitioning, not law” {xin fang, bu xin fa)d^ Dis- 
may with, and distrust of, the legal system has itself spawned vast 
numbers of petitions; individuals who are dissatisfied with judicial 
decisions or court inaction often turn to petitioning.43 Various esti- 
mates over the past 10 years put the range of law- and litigation- 
related petitions between 40 percent and 70 percent of all peti- 
tions. 44 

In late December 2013, the first-ever draft amendment to the 
ALL was submitted to the National People’s Congress Standing 
Committee for review.45 The substantial draft contained 23 new 
provisions and amended 36 existing provisions. 46 The proposed re- 
visions address the main problems with the ALL — widely referred 
to as “the three difficulties” {san nan): difficulties filing ALL cases, 
trying ALL cases, and enforcing ALL judgments. 4'^ It is because of 
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“the three difficulties” that many ALL cases end up in petitioning 
channels^® Proposed amendments to the ALL include increasing 
the range of official conduct that can be challenged (including, for 
example, infringement of private rights relating to ownership or 
use of land and other natural resources, and failure to provide ap- 
propriate social benefits), clarifying that plaintiffs may file cases 
orally, strengthening the procedures for accepting cases, and in- 
creasing penalties on courts that fail to file cases (ZPau)A^ The ulti- 
mate aim of the revision, which has been in the works since 2009, 
is to encourage people to “believe in law” rather than petitioning 

Whether the ALL amendments will lead more petitioners to file 
lawsuits rather than use the petitioning system remains to be seen. 
As noted above, local protectionism is a serious problem, which sev- 
eral of the judicial reform initiatives are attempting to address. 
Moreover, with both the petitioning reforms and the proposed ALL 
amendments aiming to funnel more cases into a weak and already 
overburdened judicial system — one of the reasons why peti- 
tioning is still deemed to be necessary — the ALL and petitioning re- 
forms are not likely to lead to enhanced credibility for the judicial 
system or a change in the widely held belief among petitioners that 
petitioning is better than filing a lawsuit.®® 

Harassment and Abuse of Human Rights Lawyers 

During the 2014 reporting year, authorities intensified the de- 
gree of harassment and abuse of both human rights lawyers and 
defenders, particularly in the run-up to the 25th anniversary of the 
violent suppression of the 1989 Tiananmen protests, which the 
non-governmental organization Chinese Human Rights Defenders 
(CHRD) described as the “harshest June 4 anniversary yet”®"^ and 
China analyst Willy Lam described as “markedly more draco- 
nian”®® than the 20th anniversary in 2009.®® Official violence 
against human rights lawyers and detentions of lawyers increased 
substantially during this reporting year.®’^ Incidents include vio- 
lence against lawyers advocating for a detained Christian pastor, 
Zhang Shaojie, in Nanle county, Puyang municipality, Henan prov- 
ince,®® and the detention and torture of four rights lawyers — Tang 
Jitian, Jiang Tianyong, Wang Cheng, and Zhang Junjie — in 
Jiansanjiang, Fujin county, Jiamusi municipality, Heilongjiang 
province.®^ The four lawyers were in Jiansanjiang to investigate a 
“legal education center” and to represent several Falun Gong de- 
tainees who sought to protest their unlawful detention.®® [See Sec- 
tion II — Freedom of Religion for more information on the Nanle 
and Jiansanjiang incidents, and Section II — Criminal Justice for 
more information on “legal education centers.”] Rights lawyer Gao 
Zhisheng was released from prison in early August 2014. ®i Shortly 
thereafter reports emerged that authorities had maltreated him 
during his more than two and a half years in Shaya Prison in the 
Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region (XUAR).®^ According to the 
non-profit organization Freedom Now and Gao’s U.S.-based wife, 
Geng He, as a result of the abuses and deprivations meted out to 
Gao by authorities, including solitary confinement, Gao lost 50 
pounds, has serious dental problems that have not been treated, 
and has difficulty speaking coherently.®® Since Gao’s release, public 
security officers in Urumqi municipality, XUAR have been closely 
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monitoring Gao and restricting his activities and movement.®"^ In 
early August, the state-run Global Times published an opinion 
piece on Gao, which, among other things, warned that he must “ad- 
just his conduct” as he reenters society, or else, the commentary 
implied, he might cross the “red line of the law” and face legal 
sanctions.®® 

During this reporting year, authorities also criminally detained 
a number of human rights lawyers for political reasons. Authorities 
in Beijing municipality detained and then arrested prominent pub- 
lic interest lawyer Pu Zhiqiang on charges of “picking quarrels and 
provoking trouble” and “illegally obtaining personal information” 
after he attended a private gathering in early May 2014 to discuss 
the legacy of the 1989 Tiananmen protests and their violent sup- 
pression.®® In early June, officials in Henan province criminally de- 
tained two human rights lawyers, Chang Boyang and Ji Laisong, 
who were reportedly representing individuals whom authorities 
had detained earlier for taking part in a February 2014 memorial 
service related to the 1989 Tiananmen protests.®'^ Also in June 
2014, authorities in Guangzhou municipality, Guangdong province, 
arrested three human rights lawyers — Tang Jingling, Wang 
Qingying, and Yuan Xinting — for “inciting subversion” reportedly 
in connection with their promotion of nonviolent civil disobe- 
dience.®® 

While repression of Chinese human rights lawyers intensified 
this reporting year, they took new steps to protect their own 
rights.®^ In September 2013, Tang Jitian, Jiang Tianyong, and 
Wang Cheng founded the China Human Rights Lawyers Group 
(CHRLG), which provides legal services and advice to citizens who 
have been detained for exercising their civil rights.’^® More than 
100 lawyers affiliated with CHRLG signed a public statement in 
December 2013 condemning the violation of lawyers’ professional 
rights by Nanle county authorities in the case of Pastor Zhang 
Shaojie.'^i In June 2014, more than 40 rights lawyers signed a 
pledge to voluntarily assist other lawyers and their families if they 
are targeted by authorities, in what one lawyer described as a “cri- 
sis situation” for rights lawyers. Later that month, proposed revi- 
sions to the Lawyers’ Code of Conduct and other rules relating to 
lawyers and law firms, drafted by the state-run All China Lawyers’ 
Association (ACLA), were leaked on social media. Provisions pro- 
hibiting lawyers from stirring up public opinion and using the 
Internet “to express radical or improper commentary on cases or 
public matters, or attack or disparage [China’s] legal system, polit- 
ical system and Party guidelines [and] policies” were viewed by 
some as an apparent attempt to silence human rights lawyers. In 
response, over 100 lawyers signed a joint letter strongly con- 
demning the proposed revisions, claiming that they violated Chi- 
na’s Constitution, the PRC Lawyers’ Law, and the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights.’^® 
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IV. Xinjiang 

Security Measures and Conflict 

Against a backdrop of escalating security controls targeting the 
broader Uyghur population in the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous 
Region (XUAR), the frequency and scope of violent clashes and at- 
tacks in the region increased during the Commission’s 2014 report- 
ing year. High-level central and regional Chinese Communist Party 
and government officials highlighted the need to “maintain sta- 
bility” by strengthening the XUAR’s anti-terrorism security capac- 
ity and combating “illegal religious activities” or “religious extre- 
mism.” ^ Overseas rights advocates and analysts raised concerns 
that authorities had used excessive force against Uyghur pro- 
testers. ^ They also voiced concern that authorities’ overly broad se- 
curity measures and crackdowns, ongoing economic marginalization, 
restrictions on peaceful religious activity, and constraints on ex- 
pressions of Uyghur cultural identity have exacerbated tensions in 
the XUAR.3 In addition, they expressed concern that Chinese offi- 
cials failed to distinguish between violence or terrorism and peace- 
ful dissent."^ Domestic and international observers and inter- 
national media reports also raised questions about the govern- 
ment’s reported versions of violent events and the denial of access 
to foreign journalists to areas linked to violent clashes or attacks, 
underscoring the government’s lack of transparency and failure to 
release key details about violent conflict and subsequent criminal 
procedures.® 

Throughout this reporting year, authorities implemented repres- 
sive security measures targeting Uyghur communities inside and 
outside the XUAR. Such measures included arbitrary detentions,® 
domestic repatriation of migrant communities to the XUAR,"^ crack- 
downs on peaceful religious practices,® police and paramilitary pa- 
trols and searches of the general Uyghur population,^ restrictions 
on Uyghurs’ access to hotels in areas outside of the XUAR,io and 
requests to citizens living outside of the XUAR to report on the 
presence of any Uyghur tenants or other Uyghurs or “people from 
Xinjiang” within their communities. 

At a December 2013 meeting. President Xi Jinping reportedly 
told the Political Bureau of the Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee (Politburo) that officials should focus on “maintaining sta- 
bility” in the XUAR, marking a strategic shift from an official em- 
phasis on promoting regional development that had been in place 
since 2010. In January 2014, the XUAR government released 
plans to increase regional public security spending by 24 percent 
to 6.1 billion yuan (US$1 billion), which included a 100 percent rise 
in the XUAR public security bureau’s budget to fight terrorism, i® 
In late April 2014, during a visit to military and paramilitary posts 
in Kashgar city. President Xi stated that the Kashgar region 
formed the “front line” against terror. 

At the Third Plenum of the 18th Party Congress, held in Beijing 
municipality in November 2013, i® central government officials re- 
portedly established a new Central State Security Committee, 
which will focus heavily on domestic security measures, including 
in the XUAR.i® At the annual meetings of the National People’s 
Congress and Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference in 
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March 2014, central legislators also considered drafting the na- 
tion’s first anti-terrorism law4’^ Also in March, a Chinese legal ex- 
pert urged lawmakers to use caution when drafting anti-terrorism 
legislation in order to achieve a balance between combating extre- 
mism and protecting civil rights A® 

Both domestic and overseas media and rights defenders criticized 
Chinese officials’ lack of transparency regarding violent events in- 
volving Uyghurs that took place during this reporting yearA^ Jour- 
nalists and rights groups reported on authorities’ detention of re- 
porters, refusal to allow foreign reporters to visit areas linked to 
violent clashes or attacks, restrictions on social media com- 
ments , 22 and issuance of official directives to media organizations 
to proscribe reporting that strayed from the official narrative A® 
During this reporting year, deadly incidents and attacks that 
likely involved political or ethnic tensions and that took place in 
the XUAR or involved Uyghurs outside of the XUAR led to more 
than 300 fatalities. Violence that took place on July 28, 2014, in 
Yarkand (Shache) county, Kashgar prefecture, likely resulted in 
more deaths on a single day than at any time since the July 2009 
demonstrations and riots in the regional capital of Urumqi.24 [For 
more information on the July 28 violence, see the text box below.] 
On July 30, 2014, three Uyghur attackers allegedly killed Jume 
Tahir, the imam of the historic Id Kah Mosque in Kashgar city^s 
and deputy president of the Islamic Association of China who 
was reportedly unpopular among many Uyghurs due to his support 
of government and Party policy and official restrictions on the prac- 
tice of Islam in the XUAR.2'? On May 22, 2014, Uyghur attackers 
allegedly drove through a vegetable market in Urumqi city, killing 
39 people and injuring more than 90.^8 Central government offi- 
cials responded by launching a year-long crackdown on terrorism 29 
and heightening security in the XUAR and in major cities in east- 
ern China. In May, President Xi Jinping called for “nets spread 
from the earth to the sky” to fight terrorism in the XUAR, and 
stressed the need to ensure long-term stability in the region, as 
well as to foster patriotism among religious clergy and deter “ille- 
gal and extreme” religious activities. Also in May, XUAR Com- 
munist Party Secretary Zhang Chunxian pledged a “people’s war” 
against terrorism in the region, encompassing security measures 
and “special campaigns to regulate illegal religious activities.” 
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July 28 Deadly Violence in Yarkand (Shache) County, 
Kashgar Prefecture 


On July 28, 2014, at the end of Ramadan, violent clashes took place in 
Yarkand county, Kashgar prefecture, involving local residents and secu- 
rity personnel. In the wake of the clashes, officials prevented any inde- 
pendent assessment of the violent events by reportedly heightening the 
local security presence,^® shutting down or censoring online communica- 
tions forums, and blocking foreign reporters from entering the area.^® 
State media first reported the violence on July 29, describing it as a ter- 
rorist attack in which a “mob” armed with knives and axes attacked 
government offices and a police station, burned vehicles, and killed doz- 
ens of civilians, and stating that police shot and killed dozens of 
attackers.®® State media later reported that police had shot and killed 
59 “terrorists” and arrested 215 people, and that the attackers had 
killed 37 civilians.®”^ Overseas Uyghur rights advocates and Uyghur 
sources cited by overseas media, however, disputed the official account, 
reporting that police had shot and killed 20 or more Uyghur residents 
who were protesting against a harsh official crackdown during Rama- 
dan.®® 


On May 20, 2014, police in Kucha county, Aksu prefecture, re- 
portedly fired on a group of Uyghurs protesting in front of local 
government offices, after the protesters assaulted the principal of 
a local middle school and the head of the local township govern- 
ment.®9 Eyewitnesses stated the gunfire killed at least two pro- 
testers and wounded several others. Local residents had gathered 
to protest the detention of up to 25 Uyghur women and girls who 
had violated government instructions not to wear headscarves,"^^ 
which one local resident reportedly said was part of an ongoing 
crackdown on men wearing heards, women wearing headscarves, 
and schoolgirls wearing “Islamic dress.” Police reportedly de- 
tained more than 100 people in security sweeps in the days fol- 
lowing the protest."^® 

On April 30, 2014, two Uyghurs allegedly set off an explosive de- 
vice at a train station in Urumqi city, killing themselves and a by- 
stander and injuring at least 79 others.'^"^ The attack took place at 
the end of President Xi’s four-day visit to the region, during which 
he had underscored the need to fight terrorism and maintain sta- 
bility in the XUAR."t® Dozens of additional fatal clashes or attacks 
took place within the XUAR during the reporting year, many in lo- 
cations in Aksu, Kashgar, and Hotan prefectures."^® These incidents 
reportedly included attacks committed by Uyghurs and clashes 
involving authorities’ deadly force against IJyghurs in instances 
rights groups said were excessive or unwarranted. 

Government officials attributed to Uyghurs at least two major 
violent incidents that took place beyond the XUAR during the re- 
porting year, indicating a possible expansion of conflict outside of 
XUAR borders. A March 1, 2014, knife attack, allegedly carried out 
by 8 Uyghurs at the Kunming Railway Station in Kunming city, 
Yunnan province, left 29 dead and more than 140 injured. On Oc- 
tober 28, 2013, a Uyghur drove an SUV through a crowd of people, 
crashing into a bridge in Tiananmen Square in Beijing city, killing 
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himself, his wife, and his mother, who were with him in the vehi- 
cle, and 2 bystanders, and injuring 40 bystanders. 

Criminal Law and Access to Justice 

During this reporting year, authorities in the XUAR detained 
hundreds of Uyghurs on terror-related charges, sentenced hun- 
dreds of Uyghurs to prison terms or death for terror-related 
crimes,®^ and executed at least 13 people convicted of terror-related 
crimes,®® in criminal and judicial procedures that rights groups 
criticized for lack of due process.®"^ In one case including Uyghurs 
sentenced on terror-related charges, on May 27, 2014, following 
central and regional authorities’ pledges to crack down on ter- 
rorism in the XUAR,®® authorities in Yili Kazakh Autonomous Pre- 
fecture held a mass sentencing rally for 55 people that was at- 
tended by more than 7,000 local residents and officials.®® State 
media reported that at the event, authorities also announced the 
arrests of 38 criminal suspects and the criminal detentions of 27 
criminal suspects.®’^ The names provided of those sentenced, ar- 
rested, and criminally detained all appear to be Uyghur.®® Those 
arrested and criminally detained reportedly included terrorists, 
separatists, rapists, and people who had “illegally read the 
Nikah,”^^ an important part of Uyghurs’ Islamic wedding cere- 
mony.®® 

Research into trials in the XUAR involving charges of “endan- 
gering state security” (ESS) in 2013 suggests an increase in the 
prosecution of Uyghurs on ESS charges compared to 2012. ®i XUAR 
authorities have used ESS charges to punish people for peaceful ac- 
tivism, free expression of ethnic identity, and independent religious 
activity.®^ According to estimates provided by the Dui Hua Founda- 
tion, an international human rights advocacy organization, based 
on statistics reported by the XUAR government,®® the number of 
ESS trials held in the XUAR rose by 10 percent to nearly 300 in 
2013.®"^ According to Dui Hua’s research, ESS trials are con- 
centrated in certain areas of the XUAR, with courts in Kashgar 
prefecture trying more than 60 percent of the XUAR’s ESS cases.®® 
Dui Hua also noted that while the XUAR High People’s Court had 
provided the exact number of ESS trials concluded every year since 
2008, it did not provide this information for 2013.®® 

This past reporting year, authorities convicted Uyghur scholar 
Ilham Tohti, a professor at Minzu University and founder of the 
Web site Uyghur Online, of “separatism,” a crime falling under the 
category of “endangering state security.” On September 23, 2014, 
the Urumqi Intermediate People’s Court sentenced Tohti to life in 
prison and ordered the confiscation of his property.®'^ Authorities 
had detained Tohti on January 15, 2014, at his home in Beijing 
municipality, in apparent connection with his public discussion of 
Uyghur rights issues.®® Around the same time in January 2014, 
authorities also detained around eight or more young Uyghurs who 
reportedly either had been Tohti’s students or had contributed to 
Uyghur Online.®® In February 2014, Chinese authorities formally 
arrested Tohti and four young Uyghurs who had contributed to 
Uyghur Online: Mutellip Imin,'^i Perhat Halmurat,'^^ Shohret 
Tursun,'^® and Abduqeyum Ablimit.’^"^ 
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Other cases of Uyghurs reportedly detained or arrested on polit- 
ical charges during the reporting year include: 

• Akbar Imin,’^® an HIV/AIDS advocate reportedly detained 
on January 15, 2014, in Urumqi city on charges of “endan- 
gering state security”; and 

• Abduweli Ayup, Dilyar Obul, and Muhemmet Sidik, 

whom authorities reportedly detained in August 2013 in sepa- 
rate locations in the XUAR after opening a Uyghur-language 
kindergarten in Kashgar and attempting to open a Uyghur- 
language school in Urumqi. In May 2014, authorities report- 
edly issued a letter indicating Ayup had been formally charged 
with soliciting illegal donations for the kindergarten in 
Kashgar.’^® The Tianshan District People’s Court in Urumqi 
city reportedly tried Ayup, Obul, and Sidik on July 11, 2014, 
and sentenced them on August 21 to prison terms ranging 
from one year and six months to two years and three months 
on charges of “illegal fundraising.” 


Life Sentence for Ilham Tohti; Abuses Reported in Tohti’s Case 


On September 23, 2014, an Urumqi court sentenced Uyghur scholar 
Ilham Tohti to life in prison on the charge of “separatism.” According 
to a September 23 Xinhua report, the court heard that Tohti had 
“spread lessons containing separatist thoughts” via Uyghur Online, “co- 
erced students to work for the website and built a criminal syndicate,” 
and “incited ethnic hatred by distorting the causes of a number of riots 
and disputes that occurred in Xinjiang and Beijing.” According to 
media reports regarding Tohti’s indictment, which Chinese authorities 
announced on July 30, 20 14 ,®^ authorities charged him under Article 
103 of the PRC Criminal Law.®® Numerous overseas government bodies 
and rights groups criticized Tohti’s life sentence, raising concerns that 
Chinese authorities persecuted Tohti for peacefully exercising his rights 
under Chinese law.®"*^ The court reportedly refused to call any of the 10 
witnesses Tohti’s defense lawyers had requested to testify at his trial.®® 
Overseas advocacy groups have criticized the lack of due process in 
Chinese authorities’ handling of Tohti’s case, including officials’ initial 
denial of access to his defense attorney.®® During Tohti’s first meeting 
with his lawyers Li Fangping and Wang Yu on June 26, 2014 — more 
than five months after he was first detained — he reportedly stated that 
detention center authorities had subjected him to abuse, including deny- 
ing him food for 10 days and shackling him for nearly three weeks. ®'^ 
Wang Yu’s law firm withdrew her from Tohti’s case in late July, citing 
pressure from officials in Beijing.®® Li Fangping and another lawyer, Liu 
Xiaoyuan, met with Tohti for about three hours on August 5, 2014.®® 
Later in August, Li stated on social media that prosecutors had failed to 
provide complete evidence for Tohti’s defense team to review.®® 
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Life Sentence for Ilham Tohti; Abuses Reported in Tohti’s Case — 

Continued 


In May 2014, Tohti’s wife Guzelnur told Radio Free Asia (RFA) that 
security personnel had placed her and the couple’s two sons under 
“heavy surveillance” at their Beijing home since Tohti’s detention in 
January 2014, although they had recently reduced this surveillance. 
In the same interview, Guzelnur said the couple’s oldest son was suf- 
fering from heart problems due to the psychological stress of his father’s 
detention.®^ In February 2014, Guzelnur told RFA that police stationed 
outside the family’s apartment were preventing anyone from meeting 
with her, including Tohti’s lawyer, Li Fangping.^^ 


Development Policy 

During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, central govern- 
ment and XUAR officials launched large-scale development initia- 
tives prioritizing the XUAR’s integration with the rest of China 
and neighboring countries, including through the upcoming launch 
of the region’s first high-speed railway, a new desert express- 
way,^® and projects designed to develop the region as an economic 
hub for the new “Silk Road.”^® Central and regional officials also 
made assurances to raise living standards and address the un- 
equal distribution of wealth in the region that analysts continued 
to observe during the reporting year.^^ Officials pledged to provide 
employment for at least one person from every family, abolished 
fees for high school students in southern areas of the XUAR,ioi or- 
dered state-owned enterprises in the XUAR to hire 25 percent of 
staff from local ethnic minorities, and issued a plan to develop 
the XUAR’s textile industry. 1°® Some commentators observed that 
authorities’ launching of new development initiatives likely con- 
stituted tacit acknowledgement of the role economic and social in- 
equality had played in exacerbating regional instability. 1°"^ Some 
observers cautioned that new development policies would likely fail 
to engender stability or equitable regional development. 

At the second Xinjiang Work Forum, held in Beijing municipality 
in May 2014, President Xi Jinping prescribed policy measures to 
further assimilate Uyghurs and other non-Han groups in the 
XUAR into the Han Chinese cultural and economic spheres. Along- 
side recommendations for more state investment in promoting em- 
ployment and reducing poverty in the region, President Xi stressed 
the importance of “ethnic unity” to bringing about stability in the 
XUAR.i®® Government and Party officials have historically used 
“ethnic unity” initiatives to impose state-defined interpretations of 
identity. 10'^ Toward the goal of supporting “ethnic unity,” President 
Xi advocated the promotion of “bilingual education,” as well as the 
expansion of programs to send ethnic minority XUAR residents to 
other regions of China to study, work, and live.^®® In addition, 
President Xi called for teachings by religious leaders to be ground- 
ed in patriotism. 10^ 

On February 14, 2014, regional officials launched a “Down to the 
Grassroots” campaign, which officials and state media billed as 
aiming to boost development, improve people’s livelihoods, and en- 
hance stability and “ethnic unity.” In March 2014, more than 
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70,000 XUAR officials assumed one-year “grassroots” positions in 
villages throughout the region, m as part of a three-year regional 
plan to dispatch 200,000 “grassroots” cadres. State media arti- 
cles and social media posts by “grassroots” cadres indicated that 
alongside efforts such as agricultural and environmental initia- 
tives,ii3 “grassroots” cadres had carried out projects that may be 
less well-received, such as forums on “illegal religious activi- 
ties,” the partial demolition of a local mosque, and the con- 
struction of shops selling alcohol and tobacco to counter local resist- 
ance to the sale of these products. The “grassroots” campaign in 
the XUAR is part of the larger nationwide “mass line” campaign 
that began in June 2013. XUAR Communist Party Secretary 
Zhang Chunxian reportedly stated that the regional campaign 
“leaves no blanks” in its coverage of 10,000 XUAR villages and 
communities. 


Demolitions in Kashgar’s Old City 

Authorities continued to tear down homes and other structures 
in the Old City section of Kashgar city area with deep cul- 

tural and historic resonance for Uyghurs — amid concerns that 
local authorities had failed to include Uyghur residents’ input into 
how or whether the Old City demolition project should be carried 
out. Since 2009, officials have overseen the Old City’s demolition 
and redevelopment, together with the resettlement of the Old City’s 
220,000 residents, 123 alongside broader state efforts to transform 
Kashgar into an economic development hub. 124 According to a No- 
vember 2013 China Daily article, four square kilometers re- 
mained 125 out of the Old City’s original eight square kilometers. 12 ® 
The New York Times reported in March 2014 that most Uyghurs 
who have returned to live in the Old City have been relatively well- 
off government workers and merchants, with many less wealthy 
former residents unable to afford to return. 121 ' A British journalist 
wrote in January 2014 that authorities had razed much of Yar 
Beshi, a section of the Old City authorities had previously des- 
ignated for preservation. 123 


Labor 

Some government and private employers in the XUAR continued 
to discriminate against non-Han job candidates. 12 ^ As in past re- 
porting years,!®® the Commission continued to observe job an- 
nouncements that reserved positions exclusively for Han Chinese, 
including civil servant and private-sector jobs, in contravention of 
Chinese labor and anti-discrimination law.i®i Private and public 
employers also continued to reserve more positions for men, leaving 
non-Han women to face both ethnic and gender discrimination in 
the employment process. i®2 

Freedom of Expression 

Government authorities continued to restrict media coverage and 
online expression over violent incidents involving Uyghurs during 
the reporting period. 1 ®® Chinese officials moved quickly to suppress 
news and online discussion about violent incidents. i®"i On October 
28, 2013, an SUV driven by a Uyghur man crashed into a guardrail 
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next to Tiananmen Square after driving through a crowd of people, 
killing 2 and injuring 40.1^® Shortly thereafter, Chinese authorities 
detained a number of foreign and Hong Kong reporters who sought 
to cover the incident.^®® Security agents also threatened Uyghur 
scholar Ilham Tohti on November 2 after he provided interviews to 
foreign media in which he questioned the government’s portrayal 
of the Tiananmen crash as a terrorist attack and raised concerns 
about government policies in the XUART®’^ 

In March 2014, XUAR Communist Party Secretary Zhang 
Chunxian told reporters that the Internet was the driving force be- 
hind terrorism in the XUAR, and that almost all terrorism in the 
XUAR was aided by the use of VPNs (virtual private networksjA^s 
XUAR authorities punished Internet users for online expression 
and online discussion of religious issues during the reporting year. 
In October 2013, state media reported that regional authorities had 
“punished 256 people for spreading online rumors that jeopardized 
social stability and another 139 for spreading extreme religious 
ideas during a recent crackdown on Internet crimes.” In spring 
2014, state media articles reported that disciplinary inspection offi- 
cials in Aksu prefecture had fired a Uyghur official for online ac- 
tivities that had “incited separatism and ethnic hatred.” In a 
separate case, in May 2014, the Aksu Intermediate People’s Court 
sentenced Mehmetniyazi Ayni to five years in prison for “inciting 
ethnic hatred” and “inciting ethnic discrimination” in online chat 
groups as part of officials’ efforts to stop the spread of violent ter- 
rorist audiovisual materials, 

The space for online Uyghur expression remained limited during 
the reporting year. A report released by a Uyghur human rights or- 
ganization in June 2014 documented a marked increase in the de- 
gree of government- and self-censorship of Uyghur online expres- 
sion in the years since the July 2009 demonstrations and riots in 
Urumqi, when authorities shut down a number of popular Uyghur- 
run Web sites and detained more than 100 Uyghur Web site ad- 
ministrators. According to research cited by the report, modera- 
tors on at least one Chinese social media site censored a much 
higher proportion of postings by users in the XUAR than postings 
by users in Beijing municipality. 

Freedom of Religion 

During this reporting year, regional authorities monitored, con- 
trolled, and punished Uyghurs for peaceful Islamic practices. In 
comments made during the reporting year, top central and regional 
officials underscored the need to combat “religious extremism” in 
order to maintain stability in the XUAR, and vowed to increase 
controls on religious activities carried out outside of government- 
sanctioned parameters. 1"^® Authorities enforced tight restrictions on 
religious aspects of Uyghur marriage customs,!"^® tightened rules 
preventing civil servants and others from engaging in religious ac- 
tivities, and enforced controls on Uyghurs’ religious practices 

during Ramadan, 

This past year, local governments throughout the XUAR enforced 
rules and regulations prohibiting certain displays of peaceful reli- 
gious expression. 149 In April 2014, authorities in Shayar (Shaya) 
county, Aksu prefecture, publicized a system of rewards, some ex- 
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ceeding more than 50,000 yuan (US$8,015), for “whistle-blowers” 
who reported on a range of “illegal religious activities,” including 
the wearing of beards and the practice of Nikah, a key religious 
component of Islamic marriages. During a public sports event in 
August, authorities in Qaramay (Kelamayi) city prohibited women 
wearing veils, men with long beards, and others wearing clothes 
with religious connotations from riding public transportation. 
Local authorities throughout the XUAR also required welfare re- 
cipients, lawyers, and civil servants to sign pledges prohibiting 
them from engaging in “illegal religious activities,” including the 
wearing of beards and veils and the wearing of clothes with reli- 
gious connotations. Por civil servants, some pledges reportedly 
required them to prevent family members from engaging in prohib- 
ited religious activities, with penalties including restrictions on ac- 
cess to higher education for their children, addition, local au- 

thorities led ideological campaigns and educational sessions encour- 
aging students in the XUAR to refrain from engaging in “illegal re- 
ligious activities.” 

Regional and local authorities trained female religious special- 
ists, known as biiwi, in how to educate other Muslim women to op- 
pose illegal religious activities and dress in a “modern” fashion, 
without wearing a jilbab or covering their face.^®® XUAR officials 
and biiwi promoted the “beauty project,” a campaign under which 
Muslim women are exhorted to “let their beautiful hair fly freely” 
instead of covering their hair according to religious or cultural be- 
liefs, i®® 

Some Uyghur Muslims and Christians continued to serve prison 
sentences as a result of exercising their faith, i®’^ Authorities sen- 
tenced Uyghur Muslim religious leader Abdukiram Abduveli ^®® to 
a fifth consecutive extension of his prison term after detaining him 
for more than 23 years, beginning in 1990, for “organizing a 
counter-revolutionary group,” among other charges. i®^ 

As in the previous reporting year,!®® local government officials 
throughout the XUAR reportedly maintained restrictions over 
Uyghurs’ observance of Ramadan, forbidding government employ- 
ees, students, and teachers from fasting.!®! According to an over- 
seas Uyghur rights advocate, officials in Urumqi had stationed 10 
to 18 security officials inside each of the city’s mosques for the 
Ramadan period, installed cameras in mosques, and ordered 
mosques frequented by Uyghurs to publicize an anti-terrorism cam- 
paign during Ramadan. !®2 

Language Policy and “Bilingual Education” 

During this reporting year, both central and XUAR government 
authorities broadened the scope of Mandarin-focused “bilingual 
education” in the region, a policy some Uyghur students and rights 
advocates fear is aimed at assimilating young Uyghurs into Han 
Chinese society at the expense of their Uyghur identity.!®® The ex- 
pansion of the policy was carried out in line with targets set in 
2010 to universalize and develop “bilingual education” in preschool 
through secondary school instruction throughout the region. !®4 
Under “bilingual education,” class instruction takes place primarily 
in Mandarin Chinese, largely replacing instruction in languages 
spoken by ethnic minority groups.!®® 
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In June 2014, one month after President Xi Jinping highlighted 
the importance of “bilingual education” for “ethnic unity” in a 
speech at the second Xinjiang Work Forum, i®® the National Devel- 
opment and Reform Commission issued a total of 530 million yuan 
(US$85.1 million) in “special funding” to support the development 
of “bilingual education” at primary and secondary schools in the 
XUAR.i®7 


Population Planning Policies 

In December 2013 and January 2014, Radio Free Asia reported 
that authorities in Arish township, Keriya (Yutian) county, Hotan 
prefecture, forced at least four Uyghur women to undergo abor- 
tions, including a woman who was nine months pregnant, i®® The 
deputy chief of Arish township and the head of the local family 
planning department reportedly confirmed that authorities forced 
the women to undergo abortions, i®^ but officials at the hospital 
where the women were taken denied that they had carried out any 
forced abortions. 
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V. Tibet 

Status of Negotiations Between the Chinese Government and the 
Dalai Lama or His Representatives 

Formal dialogue between the Dalai Lama’s representatives and 
Chinese Communist Party and government officials has been 
stalled since the January 2010 ninth round, ^ the longest interval 
since such contacts resumed in 2002.2 The Commission observed no 
indication during the 2014 reporting year of official Chinese inter- 
est in resuming a dialogue that takes into account Tibetan con- 
cerns in the Tibetan autonomous areas of China. ^ 

Tibetan Self-Immolation: Steep Decline 

The frequency of Tibetan self-immolation reportedly focusing on 
political and religious issues declined steeply during the Commis- 
sion’s 2014 reporting year, and followed an increase in Party and 
government security and punitive measures. During the 12-month 
period September 2012-August 2013, the Commission recorded 66 
self-immolations focused on political and religious issues;"^ during 
the 12-month period September 2013-August 2014, the Commis- 
sion recorded 10 such self-immolations.® The Commission has not 
observed any sign that Party and government leaders intend to re- 
spond to Tibetan grievances in a constructive manner or accept any 
accountability for Tibetan rejection of Chinese policies. 
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licly and featuring calls for Tibetan freedom and the Dalai Lama’s 
return® — remained consistent with previous years and concurrent 
with government use of regulatory measures to control and repress 
principal elements of Tibetan culture and religion, including Ti- 
betan Buddhist monastic institutions,'^ and with the apparent col- 
lapse of the China-Dalai Lama dialogue.® Since 2009, Tibetans 
have self-immolated in 10 of 17 Tibetan autonomous prefectures 
and 1 ordinary prefecture; ^ during the 12-month period September 
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2013-August 2014, Tibetans self-immolated in 5 Tibetan autono- 
mous prefectures located in 3 provinces^® 



Since the first Tibetan self-immolation in February 2009, the 
profile of Tibetan self-immolators shifted from an initial pattern of 
less frequent self-immolations mainly in Sichuan province by a ma- 
jority of current or former monastics, to a pattern of more fre- 
quent self-immolations mostly outside Sichuan by a majority of 
laypersonsA^ Concurrent with recently declining self-immolation, 
however, Sichuan monastics resumed the majority: during the 12- 
month period September 2013-August 2014, of 10 self-immolators, 
6 were monastics and 4 were laypersons; 6 were in Sichuan 
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and 4 were in Qinghai or Gansu provinces4'^ Overall, the propor- 
tions of monastic and lay self-immolators, and of Sichuan and non- 
Sichuan residents, were similar as of April 15, 2014, when 126 Ti- 
betan self-immolations reportedly focused on political and religious 
issues had occurred A® 

Tibetan Self-Immolations Reported or Relieved To Focus on 
Political and Religious Issues (September 2013-August 2014) 

See CECC 2012 and 2013 Annual Reports for Self-Immolations 1-116 


No. 

Date of Self- 
Immolation 

Name 

Sex / Approx. Age 

Occupation 

Affiliation 

Self-Immolation 
Location (Prov. / 
PrefJ County) 

Status 


2013 





117 

September 28 

Shichung 

M/41 

Farmer, tai- 
lor, hus- 
band, fa- 
ther 

Sichuan / Aba 
T&QAP / Aba 
county 

Deceased 

118 

November 11 

Tsering Gyal 

M/20 

Monk 

Akyong Mon- 
astery 

Qinghai / Guoluo 
TAP / Banma 
county 

Deceased 21 

119 

December 3 

Konchog Tseten 
M/30 

Nomad, hus- 
band, fa- 
ther 

Sichuan / Aba / 

Aba 

Deceased 22 

120 

December 19 

Tsultrim Gyatso 
M/43 

Monk 

Achog Mon- 
astery 

Gansu / Gannan 
TAP / Xiahe 
county 

Deceased 23 


2014 





121 

February 5 

Phagmo 

Samdrub 

M/late 20s 

Tantric Bud- 
dhist prac- 
titioner, 
husband, 
father 

Qinghai / 

Huangnan TAP 
/ Zeku county 

Deceased 24 

122 

February 13 

Lobsang Doije 
M/25 

Former 

monk 

Kirti Mon- 
astery 

Sichuan / Aba / 

Aba 

Deceased 25 

123 

March 16 

Lobsang Palden 
M/early 20s 

Monk 

Kirti Mon- 
astery 

Sichuan / Aba / 

Aba 

Deceased 26 

124 

March 16 

Jigme Tenzin 

M/29 

Monk 

Sonag 

(Shador) 

Monastery 

Qinghai / 

Huangnan / 

Zeku 

Deceased 2'^ 

125 

March 29 

Drolma 

F/31 

Nun 

Sichuan / Ganzi 
TAP / Batang 
county 

Hospital- 
ized 28 

126 

April 15 

Trinle Namgyal 
M/32 

Layperson 

Sichuan / Ganzi / 
Daofu county 

Deceased 29 
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Collective Punishment 

This past year, the Commission observed for the first time re- 
ports of county-level governments turning to collective punishment 
in apparent attempts to deter individuals from engaging in prohib- 
ited behavior. 


ruo’ergai county 

In the initial and best-documented of two reports, on April 8, 
2013, the Ruo’ergai (Dzoege) County People’s Government, in Aba 
(Ngaba) Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture, Sichuan prov- 
ince, issued provisions imposing collective punishment intended to 
deter Tibetans from self-immolating.^o The Interim Anti-Self-im- 
molation Provisions (the Provisions), first reported on in February 
2014,31 could place at risk access to housing, livelihood, or financial 
security of a family, community, village, or monastic institution if 
a member of that group committed self-immolation or was deemed 
to be associated with an act of self-immolation. 

The Provisions target groups classified as “immediate family”; 32 
a “household” or “residence”; 33 a “village” or “community”; 34 a 
monastery or nunnery (“temple”); 3^ and the monks and nuns who 
reside within a monastic institution. 36 The following summary pro- 
vides examples of how the Provisions would punish such groups 
collectively by targeting their ability to remain functional and es- 
tablishing an intimidating political environment. 

• Housing. Obstructing the ability to maintain housing for 
persons officials deem to have been “actively involved” in a 
self-immolation by canceling household benefits for three years 
and social benefits for one year.3'7 

• Livelihood. Preventing or obstructing the ability of a self- 
immolator’s family members to secure a livelihood by revoking 
the right to use land for farming or grazing; 38 and preventing 
or obstructing the ability of residents of a village where a self- 
immolator lived to secure a livelihood by freezing the right of 
villagers to use land for farming or grazing. 39 

• Employment. Restricting career, employment, and housing 
opportunities for a self-immolator’s family members by can- 
celing their eligibility to apply for national-level government, 
worker or service positions, or military employment.4o 

• Business. Preventing or obstructing the ability of a self-im- 
molator’s family members and the households of persons 
deemed to have been “active participants”"^^ in a self-immola- 
tion to secure a livelihood by withholding approval to conduct 
business activity for three years; and by imposing financial 
hardships and imperiling function in monastic institutions as- 
sociated with a self-immolator by ordering them to “halt all 
business activities.” 43 

• Property. Preventing the ability of a self-immolator’s family 
members and the households of persons deemed to have been 
“active participants” in a self-immolation from accessing full 
use of real estate by only “confirming” (household) land and 
building rights {que quan), but not issuing “certification” 
{zheng)^'^ 
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• Finance. Imposing financial and other hardships on a com- 
munity, village, or monastic institution associated with a self- 
immolator by designating them as “untrustworthy” and with- 
holding the granting of new loans for three years, and by only 
receiving payments on existing loans but not disbursing funds 
from the loans; and by imperiling financial status by requir- 
ing a community, village, or monastic institution where a self- 
immolation takes place to pay a “security deposit” of 10,000 to 
500,000 yuan (US$1,600 to 80,000) that would be returned 
only if another self-immolation does not occur within two 
years."^® 

• Development. Imposing financial and other hardships on a 
village, community, or monastic institution associated with a 
self-immolator by canceling or postponing national-level invest- 
ment in that village, community, or monastic institution; and 
by imposing financial and other hardships on a village or com- 
munity associated with a self-immolator by halting “all invest- 
ment and civil society capital projects.” 

• Religion. Imposing a reduction in religious function in mo- 
nastic institutions associated with a self-immolator through 
temporary “strict limitations” on monks’ and nuns’ activities, 
and on large-scale Tibetan Buddhist activities across an unde- 
fined broader “area.”"^^ 

• “Education.” Requiring family members and others linked 
to a self-immolation by “minor evidence” or “actions [that] do 
not constitute a crime” to attend a minimum of 15 days’ “legal 
education classes” located at a “separate locality”;®® and re- 
quiring residents of villages, communities, and monastic insti- 
tutions where a self-immolation takes place to attend “legal 
study sessions.” 

• Intimidation. Implementing “the strictest comprehensive 
administrative enforcement possible” anywhere that a self-im- 
molation takes place, and imposing the “strictest” comprehen- 
sive administrative law enforcement and corrective punish- 

ment.®2 


BIRU COUNTY 

In the more recent instance involving apparent collective punish- 
ment, a Tibetan advocacy organization obtained a partial copy of 
a Tibetan-language manual titled to indicate that it explained “a 
temporary regulation” issued in June 2014 by the Biru (Driru) 
County People’s Government in Naqu (Nagchu) prefecture, Tibet 
Autonomous Region. [See Biru Crackdown in this section.] A copy 
of the actual regulations was unavailable as of August 2014. The 
regulations in certain cases could impose significant financial hard- 
ship collectively on an entire family if a single family member en- 
gaged in prohibited behavior. Examples of types of behavior and 
punishment follow. 

• Behavior. Attending a specific religious teaching by the 
Dalai Lama in India in July 2014;®® traveling beyond one’s 
residential area for “illegal acts of religious education;®® “hav- 
ing strong nationalistic fervor;”®’^ “propagating harmful infor- 
mation” over the Internet;®® “propagating videos or songs” 
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praising the Dalai Lama;®^ and failure to “hoist the Chinese 
flag” when required. 

• Punishment. An individual®^ or family (collective) ban 
for one to five years on harvesting cordyceps sinensis (“cater- 
pillar fungus”) — a principal source of cash income for many Ti- 
betan families; loss of welfare benefits; cancelation of 
household registration; periods of legal education of up to six 
months;®® and, in the case of monks and nuns, expulsion from 
a monastic institution.®'^ 

COLLECTIVE PUNISHMENT UNDER CHINESE LAW 

Available information about the Ruo’ergai and Biru measures 
raises questions regarding their application and consistency with 
China’s Constitution and laws. 

• Has either measure resulted in actual application of 
collective punishment? As of August 2014, the Commission 
had not observed a report of specific collective punishment of 
a family, household, community, village, or monastic institu- 
tion. 

• Does China’s Constitution provide support for collec- 
tive punishment? Commission research failed to locate any 
article within the Constitution that appears either to explicitly 
permit the collective punishment of families, households, com- 
munities, villages, or monastic institutions irrespective of indi- 
vidual activity; or that explicitly protects citizens from collec- 
tive punishment. 

• Are collective punishments in line with relevant Chi- 
nese laws? Based on Commission research, the PRC Criminal 
Law and PRC Criminal Procedure Law do not contain lan- 
guage explicitly addressing collective punishment of families, 
households, communities, villages, or institutions based solely 
on proximity to an action the government treats as illegal, or 
based solely on a family relationship with a person who com- 
mitted such an act. The Ruo’ergai measures contain no ref- 
erence to any means by which a punished entity could appeal 
against a punishment; information is incomplete on the Biru 
measures. 

Religious Freedom for Tibetan Buddhists 

Pressure on Tibetan Buddhists to accept Communist Party and 
government control of the religion remained high.®® Party leader- 
ship continued to characterize the Dalai Lama as a threat to Ti- 
betan Buddhism’s “normal order” ®9 instead of as a principal teach- 
er,'^® and urged that he be “separated” from the religion and the 
title “Dalai Lama.’”^^ Representative developments this past year 
included the following examples. 

• “Healthy” Buddhism. Yu Zhengsheng, a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Political Bureau of the Communist 
Party Central Committee, stated that strengthening “the moth- 
erland” and boosting social and economic development are pre- 
conditions for the “healthy development” of Tibetan Bud- 
dhism . '^2 
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• Cadre deployment. State-run media reported that a de- 
ployment of Party cadres to every Tibet Autonomous Region 
(TAR) village, monastery, and nunnery, completed in March 

2012 , '^3 involved 60,000 cadres, according to a September 2013 
report — nearly triple the 21,000 initially reported in March 
2012A® An official described the cadres’ deployment as the 
most extensive since the 1951 “peaceful liberation of Tibet.” 

• Heightened control. Qinghai province officials reportedly 
pressured monks and monasteries in Yushu (Yulshul) and 
Guoluo (Golog) Tibetan Autonomous Prefectures to accept 
greater Party and government control. In Yushu, where Ti- 
betan Buddhist affairs regulations took effect in September 

2013, '^® authorities ordered some monasteries to replace mo- 
nastic members of management committees with “government 
and Party appointees” by June 2014.'^^ In Guoluo, officials 
launched a campaign in May 2014 requiring monks and resi- 
dents to “demonstrate their support” for the Party, obey laws 
and regulations, and not engage in protest activity.®^ 

• Targeting leaders. Officials detained, imprisoned, or beat 
to death monastic leaders, including: Abbot Gyurme Tsultrim 
(detained November 2013; under home confinement after urg- 
ing promotion of Tibetan religion, language, and ethics); 
Abbot Karma Tsewang (detained December 2013; a Tibetan 
culture advocate accused of harboring “fugitive” monks);®® 
chant master Thardoe Gyaltsen (detained December 2013; sen- 
tenced to 18 years’ imprisonment for “inciting splittism” by 
possessing copies of the Dalai Lama’s teachings); ®‘^ Geshe 
Ngawang Jamyang (detained November 2013; beaten to death 
in custody in December; attained Geshe status®® in India; pre- 
viously imprisoned for “leaking state secrets”);®® and Abbot 
Khedrub (detained April 2014; suspected of “links” to prayers 
for Tibetans who self-immolated).®’^ 

• Reincarnation identification.®® A report emerged of the 
July 2013 closure of Shag Rongpo Monastery in Naqu (Nagchu) 
prefecture, TAR, over resentment of government attempts to 
“enthrone its own choice” of a teacher Tibetan Buddhists re- 
gard as a reincarnation.®^ A mother of two children reportedly 
attempted suicide in protest and authorities allegedly beat and 
detained up to 50 Tibetans.^® In 2010, a court reportedly sen- 
tenced the monastery’s senior monastic, Dawa Khyenrab 
Wangchug, to imprisonment for contacting the Dalai Lama 
during the search for the reincarnation. In August 2014, offi- 
cials apparently allowed him to leave the site where he served 
medical parole and resume teaching at Shag Rongpo. 

• Preventing pilgrimage. In late May 2014, People’s Armed 
Police reportedly imposed a ban on travel for religious pur- 
poses to Mount Kailash {Gang Rinpoche), one of Tibetan Bud- 
dhism’s principal pilgrimage sites.®® The ban coincided with Ti- 
betan Buddhism’s most sacred month and day,®"^ and in 2014 
(the Wood Horse year) coincided with the most propitious year 
for such pilgrimage in the 60-year Tibetan astrological cycle.®® 
The ban immediately preceded the period when the Dalai 
Lama provided a public Kalachakra teaching in a Himalayan 
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area of northern India. [See Biru County in this section for 
information on punishment linked to attending the teaching.] 

Status of Tibetan Culture 

The Commission observed no indication this past year that Party 
and government leaders intend to develop a “harmonious society” 
inclusive of Tibetan preferences toward their culture and language. 
The Party accepted no accountability for Tibetan grievances con- 
tributing to protests and blamed them on external factors, espe- 
cially the Dalai Lama — “the ultimate cause of social unrest” in Ti- 
betan areas of China, according to Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR) 
Communist Party Secretary Chen Quanguo.^'^ Examples of Party 
intentions to increase political pressure on Tibetans to accept and 
adhere to Party policies on culture, education, and the notion of 
unity follow. 

• Political culture. Chen called for establishing Party “prop- 
aganda, ideology, and culture teams,” and placing a full-time 
cadre responsible for propaganda in every town or township. 

• Political education. Chen called for extensive implementa- 
tion of “thematic educational activities” and a “patriotic revolu- 
tionary history and culture exploration project” prioritizing 
younger Tibetans.^^ 

• Political unity. Chen instructed cadres to “deeply conduct 
the national unity propaganda and education ... to firmly es- 
tablish the ‘three inseparables’ mindset.” At the same time, 
security officials detained Tibetans who called for unity among 
themselves. 


BIRU CRACKDOWN 

Consistent with such policies, authorities compelled Tibetans to 
engage in displays of patriotism toward China and imposed crack- 
downs if Tibetans were noncompliant. In September-November 
2013, a prominent example developed in Biru (Driru) county, Naqu 
(Nagchu) prefecture, TAR, in the run-up to China’s October 1 Na- 
tional Day.i °2 As of September 1, 2014, the Commission’s Political 
Prisoner Database contained records of 58 Biru detentions related 
to the crackdown 10® including 15 resulting in prison sentences of 
up to 18 years. lO"! Authorities reportedly disabled communication 
systems locally, ensuring that information is incomplete. los [gee 
Collective Punishment — Biru County in this section.] The sequence 
of events in the Biru crackdown follows. 

• September 3, 2013: Elderly villager detained. Sixty- 
eight-year-old Dayang staged a political protest after a “polit- 
ical propaganda team and dance troupe” arrived. Security offi- 
cials detained, beat, and hospitalized him.^*’® 

• September 24: Sentencing. The Biru County People’s 
Court sentenced Dayang to two years and six months’ impris- 
onment, 

• September 27: Compulsory flag display. Preceding Na- 
tional Day, “thousands” of government officials and workers ar- 
rived in Naqu and forced residents to raise the Chinese na- 
tional flag above their residences, 
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• September 28: Disposing of flags. In one Biru village, Ti- 
betans threw Chinese flags into a river rather than display 
them. People’s Armed Police (PAP) may have fired at villagers 
(possibly with anti-riot projectiles leading to “open con- 
frontation.” 110 

• September 29: Police beat protesters. In another village, 
security officials beat and detained about 40 villagers who ap- 
pealed against forceful suppression of protests. Police beat and 
hospitalized “main splittist” Tsering Gyaltsen.m 

• October 3: Another protest leader detained. Police de- 
tained Dorje Dragtsal for participating in the protests against 
compulsory flag display. He reportedly had been “especially 
vocal” in disapproving political education campaigns, 

• October 6: Weapons fire, injuries. PAP reportedly used 
tear gas, batons, and weapons fire (possibly anti-riot projec- 
tiles n^) against Tibetans who gathered to “confront” police 
searching Dorje Dragtsal’s residence. “At least 60” Tibetans 
were “wounded.” 

• October 8: Weapons fire, fatalities. PAP (“security 
forces”) reportedly opened fire on Tibetan protesters in Biru. 
Weapons fire allegedly killed 4 Tibetans and wounded about 50 
(none identified). The Commission has not observed pub- 
lished corroboration of the report. 

• October 11: Social media user detained. Police detained 
Biru resident Kalsang, a mother of three young children, for 
expressing “anti-China” views on social media and having “Ti- 
betan patriotic” songs and the Dalai Lama’s image on her mo- 
bile phone. 

• October 11: Writer detained. Public security officials de- 
tained writer Tsultrim Cyaltsen, seized his mobile phone, com- 
puter, and documents, and accused him of “separatist activi- 
ties.” School students staged a hunger strike in protest.^^^ 

• October 12: Former policeman detained. Police detained 
Tsultrim Gyaltsen’s friend, Yulgyal, and accused him of “sepa- 
ratist activities.” From 2005-2012 he worked as a Biru police- 
man and reportedly was “frustrated by the political nature” of 

the work. 120 

• October 15: Nun, villager detained. Police detained nun 
Jampa and layperson Dawa Lhundrub for allegedly “revealing 
state secrets through mobile phones and other means.” 121 

• October 17: Biru monks detained in Lhasa. Police in 
Lhasa city detained Shugding Monastery monks Jampa Legshe 
and Kalnam on suspicion of “leaking state secrets.” They ar- 
rived in Lhasa a month prior to detention. 122 

• October 18: Father detained. Police detained and “dis- 
appeared” Tenzin Rangdrol after he walked his children to a 
village school. The report implied that locals regarded the de- 
tention as politically motivated. 123 

• October 19: Tibetans protest father’s detention. At least 
40 Tibetans gathered on October 19 outside a township govern- 
ment office to protest Tenzin Rangdrol’s detention. 124 Over- 
night, their number increased by at least 100.^25 

• October 20: Police detain protesters. PAP surrounded Ti- 
betans protesting outside the government office against Tenzin 
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Rangdrol’s detention, detained 10, and later released 
them. 127 An official told protesters they were like “eggs hitting 
a rock.” 

• October 28: Lengthy sentences. An unidentified court 
sentenced writer Tsultrim Gyaltsen and ex-policeman Yulgyal 
to 13 and 10 years’ imprisonment respectively following their 
October 11 and 12 detentions. 129 

• November 3: Tibetans detained after “education.” Ti- 
betans attending a compulsory “political education” session 
pressed officials to release Tsultrim Gyaltsen and Yulgyal. 
That evening, officials detained 15 persons. 1^0 All were re- 
leased by December. 

• November 20: Activists detained. Police detained environ- 
mental activists Choekyab and Tselha in late November and 
activist-singer Trinle Tsekar on November 20, 1^2 and report- 
edly charged them with leading a large-scale May 2013 anti- 
mining protest. 133 

• December 19: Activists sentenced. The Biru County Peo- 
ple’s Court reportedly sentenced Choekyab and Tselha to 13 
and 3 years’ imprisonment respectively, and Trinle Tsekar to 
9 years. 134 

• January 14, 2014: Village leaders sentenced. A court 
sentenced Ngangdrag and Rigsal, village leaders detained in 
November when Tibetans protested against mandatory display 
of the Chinese flag, to 10 years’ imprisonment. i35 

TIBETAN LANGUAGE 

The government asserted that learning and using Tibetan lan- 
guage is “protected by law” i3® but officials closed non-government- 
run programs and detained Tibetans who promoted use of the lan- 
guage. Representative examples follow. 

• Observance canceled. Authorities reportedly forced the 
cancellation of a February 21, 2014, Tibetan language “com- 
petition” coinciding with International Mother Language 
Day,437 claiming the event had “political implications.” ^38 

• Programs pressured. Officials reportedly ordered local Ti- 
betan “leaders” to “monitor and discourage” community pro- 
grams underway in May 2014 at which Tibetans studied lan- 
guage and religion. 439 Authorities planned “to impose restric- 
tions.” 440 

• School shut. Authorities reportedly shut down in April 
2013 a school for poor Tibetan students that had operated 
since 20 03.444 Officials provided no explanation for the shut- 
down; “security” reportedly delayed emergence of the report. 442 

• Singer detained. Security officials detained singer Gebe on 
May 24, 20 14,443 gg he left a concert where he performed a 
song before cheering Tibetans warning, among other things, 
“we will be perished if we ignore our mother tongue.” 444 

Economic Development 

The Communist Party and government continued to prioritize 
economic development as a prerequisite for “social stability” 445 
even though some official initiatives have resulted in Tibetan pro- 
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tests and alleged harm to the environment. Representative 
developments included the following examples. 

• Mining, environment. Authorities reportedly detained or 
imprisoned Tibetans who protested against mining activity, 
seizure or forced sale of land related to mining, or develop- 
ment projects that allegedly damaged the environment.^®® The 
Commission observed such reports on the Tibet Autonomous 
Region (November-December 2013), and on Qinghai (Sep- 
tember, December 2013 ), Gansu (March-April 2014), i®® 
Sichuan (April 2014), i®^ and Yunnan (June 2014) i®® provinces. 

• Railroad construction. The westward railway segment 
from Lhasa city to Rikaze (Shigatse) city, initially slated for 
completion in 2010, i®® reportedly was “put into use” in August 
20141 ®'^ and provided the first extension since the Xining- 
Lhasa segment of the Qinghai-Tibet railway opened in 2006. 1 ®® 

• Population data withheld. Tibetans reportedly expressed 
anxiety about increasing non-Tibetan population in Lhasa fol- 
lowing the 2006 Qinghai-Tibet railway startup, 1 ®® a concern 
that could develop in Rikaze. The Commission published a 
2009 analysis i®° noting that official statistics indicated sub- 
stantial increase in the TAR Tibetan population after 2006, but 
little increase in non-Tibetan population. i®i TAR statistics i®^ 
indicated fewer Han Chinese in 2007 than the national cen- 
sus^®® recorded in 2000.^®"^ After 2009, TAR yearbooks ceased 
to report county-level population data, hindering demographic 
analysis. 1 ®® 

Summary: Tibetan Political Detention and Imprisonment 

As of September 1, 2014, the Commission’s Political Prisoner 
Database (PPD) contained 1,733 records — a figure certain to be far 
from complete — of Tibetan political prisoners detained on or after 
March 10, 2008, the beginning of a period of mostly peaceful polit- 
ical protests that swept across the Tibetan plateau. 

Among the 1,733 PPD records of Tibetan political detentions re- 
ported since March 2008 are 28 Tibetans ordered to serve reeduca- 
tion through labor (26 are believed released) and 385 Tibetans 
whom courts sentenced to imprisonment ranging from six months 
to life (198 are believed released upon sentence completion). 1 ®® Of 
the 385 Tibetan political prisoners sentenced to imprisonment since 
March 2008, sentencing information is available for 370 prisoners, 
including 363 with fixed-term sentences averaging 4 years and 11 
months, based on PPD data as of September 1, 2014. 

CURRENT TIBETAN POLITICAL DETENTION AND IMPRISONMENT 

As of September 1, 2014, the PPD contained records of 639 Ti- 
betan political prisoners believed or presumed currently detained 
or imprisoned. Of those, 621 are records of Tibetans detained on or 
after March 10, 2008; 1 ®’^ 18 are records of Tibetans detained prior 
to March 10, 2008. PPD information for the period since March 10, 
2008, is certain to be far from complete. 

Of the 621 Tibetan political prisoners who were detained on or 
after March 10, 2008, and who were believed or presumed to re- 
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main detained or imprisoned as of September 1, 2014, PPD data 
indicated that: 

• 273 (44 percent) are Tibetan Buddhist monks, nuns, teach- 
ers, or trulkus.^^^ 

• 540 (87 percent) are male, 52 (8 percent) are female, and 29 
are of unknown gender. 

• 251 (40 percent) are believed or presumed detained or im- 
prisoned in Sichuan province and 202 (32 percent) in the Tibet 
Autonomous Region. The rest are believed or presumed de- 
tained or imprisoned in Qinghai province (103), Gansu prov- 
ince (64), and the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region (1). 

• Sentencing information is available for 174 prisoners: 167 re- 
portedly were sentenced to fixed terms ranging from 1 year 
and 6 months to 20 years, and 7 were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment or death with a 2-year reprieve. The average 
fixed-term sentence is 7 years and 6 months. Seventy-three (43 
percent) of the prisoners with known sentences are Tibetan 
Buddhist monks, nuns, teachers, or trulkus. 

Sentencing information is available for 15 of the 18 Tibetan polit- 
ical prisoners detained prior to March 10, 2008, and believed im- 
prisoned as of September 1, 2014. Their sentences range from 8 
years to life imprisonment; the average fixed-term sentence is 12 
years and 4 months. 
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VI. Developments in Hong Kong and Macau 

Hong Kong 

During the Commission’s 2014 reporting year, the Commission 
continued to observe developments that raised concerns about the 
state of democratic development, press freedom, and government 
transparency in Hong Kong. Hong Kong’s Basic Law guarantees 
freedom of speech, religion, and assembly, promises Hong Kong a 
“high degree of autonomy,” and affirms that the International Cov- 
enant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) applies to Hong Kong.^ 
The Basic Law also states that the “ultimate aim” is the election 
by universal suffrage of Hong Kong’s Chief Executive (CE) and 
Legislative Council (LegCo).^ The CE is currently chosen by a 
1,200-member Election Committee, ^ largely consisting of members 
elected in functional constituencies made up of professionals, cor- 
porations, and trade and business interest groups; many func- 
tional constituencies reportedly have close ties to or are supportive 
of the Chinese government.® Half the LegCo members are elected 
directly by voters and half by functional constituencies.® 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE AND AUTONOMY 

Despite agreeing in principle to allow Hong Kong to elect the 
Chief Executive (CE) by universal suffrage in 2017, statements and 
actions by the Chinese government prompted concerns this past 
year that by controlling the CE nomination process, it would not 
allow genuinely free and fair elections. The Basic Law calls for 
electing the CE “by universal suffrage upon nomination by a broad- 
ly representative nominating committee in accordance with demo- 
cratic procedures.’”^ The Hong Kong government has insisted that 
only a nominating committee similar to the current Election Com- 
mittee® can nominate the CE, and has claimed that “mainstream 
opinion” supports this view.^ Members of the pro-democratic oppo- 
sition claimed the nominating process proposed by the Hong Kong 
and Chinese governments would deny voters a genuine choice in 
the election by “screening” out CE candidates unacceptable to the 
Chinese government.^® Instead, pro-democracy advocates pressed 
for allowing voters a more direct say in nominating CE candidates, 
for example, by directly electing part of the nominating com- 
mittee or submitting signatures to nominate candidates, i^ 

Statements and actions by Chinese and Hong Kong government 
officials regarding reform proposals continued to raise concerns 
that the central government will restrict Hong Kong elections. In 
March 2014, National People’s Congress Standing Committee 
(NPCSC) Chairman Zhang Dejiang reportedly warned that “West- 
ern-style democracy” in Hong Kong could produce “disastrous con- 
sequences.” 1® The head of the State Council’s Hong Kong and 
Macau Affairs Office rejected the possibility of CE candidates who 
“confront the central government” or do not “love the country 
[China].” n In April 2014, the head of the Central Government Li- 
aison Office, China’s official representative in Hong Kong, partici- 
pated in a fundraiser for the largest pro-Beijing political party, i® 
In June 2014, the State Council Information Office released a 
White Paper detailing the Chinese government’s position that Hong 
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Kong’s autonomy is “subject to the level of the central leadership’s 
authorization.” In a July 2014 report to the NPCSC, Chief Exec- 
utive Leung Chun-ying wrote that “mainstream opinion” in Hong 
Kong supported a CE nomination process restricted to the nomi- 
nating committee. Pro-democracy politicians and groups criticized 
the report as disregarding substantial pro-democratic viewpoints in 
Hong Kong.i® 

On August 31, 2014, the NPCSC issued a decision on Hong 
Kong’s electoral reform that restricted the ability of candidates to 
freely run for Chief Executive (CE). The NPCSC decision limits 
power of nomination to a committee reportedly dominated by mem- 
bers supportive of the central government, a majority of whose 
votes are needed for nomination.^® Pro-democracy legislators and 
activists 22 condemned the decision for failing to ensure “genuine” 
democracy, while some legal experts said the decision violated 
international standards on universal suffrage. 23 All 27 pro-democracy 
LegCo members pledged to veto any electoral reform proposal that 
follows the NPCSC decision’s framework.24 

Various political and professional groups continued to criticize 
Chinese government interference in Hong Kong and press for uni- 
versal suffrage in electing the CE. In June 2014, hundreds of law- 
yers held a rare silent protest against the State Council White 
Paper, claiming that, by requiring judges to “love the country,” the 
White Paper threatened the rule of law and judicial independence 
in Hong Kong. 25 The Occupy Central movement held an unofficial 
referendum in June 2014 on several proposals for electoral reform 
that would have led to an open and liberal candidate nomination 
system; 26 nearly 800,000 people reportedly voted in the ref- 
erendum, despite a massive cyber-attack on the referendum’s on- 
line voting systems just before voting began.27 “Occupy” organizers 
planned to block traffic with civil disobedience protests in Hong 
Kong’s Central financial district as a last resort if the Hong Kong 
government presented an electoral reform proposal that does not 
comply with international standards. 2® On July 1, the anniversary 
of Hong Kong’s handover from Great Britain to China, hundreds of 
thousands of people marched through downtown Hong Kong, call- 
ing for “genuine” democracy and protesting the Chinese govern- 
ment’s perceived increasing interference in Hong Kong.29 After the 
march, Hong Kong police arrested several hundred pro-democracy 
protesters at a sit-in in downtown Hong Kong; protesters criticized 
police for using “excessive force” in clearing the demonstration. 3® 
On August 17, tens of thousands of people marched against Occupy 
Central; Hong Kong and international media reported that orga- 
nizers bussed in some marchers from mainland China and paid 

them for their participation.32 

PRESS FREEDOM 

Hong Kong journalists and media organizations reported con- 
tinuing threats this past year to press freedom, citing violent at- 
tacks on individuals associated with the press, self-censorship 
among journalists, and pressure from the Hong Kong and central 
governments and mainland Chinese businesses.®® Hong Kong 
dropped from 58 to 61 out of 180 countries in Reporters Without 
Borders’ 2014 World Press Freedom Index.®"^ Polls from 2013 and 
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2014 by Hong Kong University found that about half of respond- 
ents believed journalism in Hong Kong suffered from self- 
censorship. In January 2014, the owner of Ming Pao, an inde- 
pendent newspaper, abruptly replaced Kevin Lau Chun-to as chief 
editor.36 The following month, two men attacked and severely in- 
jured Lau with meat cleavers in public. In March 2014, four men 
assaulted two executives from a soon-to-be launched newspaper.^s 
Other cases of physical intimidation of media from recent years re- 
main unresolved. In July 2014, pro-democracy news Web site 
House News abruptly ceased operations.'^° Co-founder Tsoi Tung-ho 
cited a climate of fear, political pressure, and lack of advertising 
due to the site’s criticism of the government as reasons for closing 
the site."^i 

Several pro-democracy media organizations said that companies 
with ties to mainland China withdrew their advertising from Hong 
Kong publications, reportedly at the behest of Chinese and Hong 
Kong officials. "^2 More than half of Hong Kong’s major media own- 
ers are reportedly members of the National People’s Congress 
(NPC) or Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference 
(CPPCC).'^^ In February 2014, Commercial Radio Hong Kong fired 
a popular radio host known for criticizing the government; the 
radio host previously alleged that the Hong Kong government made 
her dismissal a condition for renewing the radio station’s broad- 
casting license. 


TRANSPARENCY 

During this reporting year, the Commission observed that access 
to government and public organizations’ records continued to be 
impeded by ineffective management and the government’s inability 
to enforce compliance with its open information guidelines. Hong 
Kong’s Office of the Ombudsman issued reports criticizing the lack 
of legislation governing public records and access to information. 
Hong Kong has no laws governing its public record archives and in- 
adequate laws on access to information; additionally, there is no 
independent adjudicating agency nor are there penalties for not fol- 
lowing the guidelines."^® 


Macau 

Unlike Hong Kong, Macau’s Basic Law does not mention “uni- 
versal suffrage,” although it includes a provision ensuring the ap- 
plicability of the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights (ICCPR) in Macau. The Commission has not observed de- 
velopments during the 2014 reporting year consistent with the UN 
Human Rights Committee’s 2013 recommendation that Macau “set 
timelines for the transition to an electoral system based on uni- 
versal and equal suffrage . . . The Commission observed re- 
ports of self-censorship and restrictions on freedom of the press in 
contravention of the ICCPR."^^ 

POLITICAL FREEDOM 

Macau’s September 15, 2013, Legislative Assembly elections were 
the first held since the electoral system was reformed in 2012.®® In 
that 2012 reform, the Legislative Assembly expanded by 4 mem- 
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bers, 2 of whom are elected directly and 2 indirectly by functional 
constituencies, for a total of 33 members. In the September 2013 
election, pro-democracy parties won 2 of 14 directly-elected seats, 
while the Chief Executive (CE) appointed 7 legislators, and func- 
tional constituencies, seen as pro-establishment and pro-Beijing, 
chose 12 legislators.®^ Incumbent CE Eernando Chui Sai On won 
reelection on August 31, 2014; running unopposed, he received 380 
of 400 possible votes in the Election Committee. The election was 
the first held since the 2012 electoral reform increased the Election 
Committee by 100 members to 400.®"^ 

Several pro-democracy groups in Macau held an unofficial ref- 
erendum in late August to gauge public opinion on universal suf- 
frage in future Macau elections.®® The Chinese and Macau govern- 
ments condemned the referendum as “invalid” and “illegal,”®® with 
National People’s Congress Standing Committee Chairman Zhang 
Dejiang saying that it “violates the Basic Law.”®’^ On August 24, 
Macau police detained five referendum organizers on suspicion of 
“aggravated disobedience,” including Jason Chao Teng-hei, presi- 
dent of the pro-democracy Open Macau Society.®® The Macau Office 
for Personal Data Protection said the referendum’s collection of vot- 
ers’ official identification card numbers and phone numbers was 
“inherently illegitimate.”®^ On August 29, Macau police detained 
two journalists and later named Chao as a suspect in the illegal 
use of Judiciary Police insignia in relation to the referendum.®® 
Chao accused the Macau government of “political persecution” for 
actions taken against the referendum and expressed fear for his 
safety.®! 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 

The Commission observed continued reports of self-censorship by 
journalists and concern over government control of broadcast 
media. ®2 Although the government pledged to liberalize the tele- 
communications market, government-owned Teledifusao de Macau 
(TDM) retained a monopoly on broadcast television, while the 
Macau government and TDM together own 95 percent of the shares 
in Macau’s only cable television provider, Macau Cable TV.®® 

Two cases this year raised concerns regarding freedom of expres- 
sion in Macau after prominent university professors were dis- 
missed. The rector of the University of Saint Joseph, a private 
Catholic school, said that professor Eric Sautede’s contract was not 
renewed due to Sautede’s pro-democracy political commentary.®^ 
Sautede claimed that pressure from a Macau government education 
agency contributed in part to his firing.®® In August 2014, the Uni- 
versity of Macau (UM) fired professor Bill Chou Kwok-ping, who 
also serves as vice president of the pro-democratic New Macau As- 
sociation.®® Although UM claimed that Chou had “impos[ed] his po- 
litical beliefs on students,” ®’! Chou alleged that the university fired 
him due to his “political activism.” ®® 

CORRUPTION 

Corruption and money laundering from mainland China in 
Macau’s gambling industry continued to be sources of concern. 
Tens of billions of yuan reportedly are routed illegally through 
Macau each year.®® In addition to the “junket” system, which re- 
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portedly arranges gambling credit and debt collection for wealthy 
gamblers/*’ gamblers evaded Chinese currency-export restrictions 
by using state-backed UnionPay bank cards to make phony pur- 
chases and immediately return them in exchange for cash/^ Amid 
reports that mobile point-of-sale terminals are brought to Macau 
from mainland China to facilitate transferring cash to gamblers, 
UnionPay announced after meeting with Macau authorities that it 
would take steps to fight illegal money transfers. Following a 
May 2014 CCTV expose on mainland visitors abusing third-country 
transit visas to illegally extend stays in Macau, Macau’s Public Se- 
curity Police shortened the time allowed for mainland travelers 
holding transit visas to stay in Macau. 
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VII. Endnotes 

tVoted to adopt: Senators Brown, Levin, Feinstein, Merkley, and Hagan; Representatives 
Smith, Wolf, Meadows, Pittenger, Walz, Kaptur, and Honda; Deputy Secretary Lu, Under Sec- 
retary Sewall, Under Secretary Selig, Assistant Secretary Russel, and Assistant Secretary 
Malinowski. 

Notes to Section I — Political Prisoner Database 

^The Commission treats as a political prisoner an individual detained or imprisoned for exer- 
cising his or her human rights under international law, such as peaceful assembly, freedom of 
religion, freedom of association, free expression, including the freedom to advocate peaceful so- 
cial or political change, and to criticize government policy or government officials. (This list is 
illustrative, not exhaustive.) In most cases, prisoners in the PPD were detained or imprisoned 
for attempting to exercise rights guaranteed to them by China’s Constitution and law, or by 
international law, or both. Chinese security, prosecution, and judicial officials sometimes seek 
to distract attention from the political or religious nature of imprisonment by convicting a de 
facto political or religious prisoner under the pretext of having committed a generic crime. In 
such cases defendants typically deny guilt but officials may attempt to coerce confessions using 
torture and other forms of abuse, and standards of evidence are poor. If authorities permit a 
defendant to entrust someone to provide him or her legal counsel and defense, as China’s Crimi- 
nal Procedure Law guarantees in Article 32, officials may deny the counsel adequate access to 
the defendant, restrict or deny the counsel’s access to evidence, and not provide the counsel ade- 
quate time to prepare a defense. 
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Notes to Section II — Freedom of Expression 

^United Nations Treaty Collection, Chapter IV, Human Rights, International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, last visited 23 June 14. China signed the convention on October 5, 
1998. 

2 See, e.g., State Council Information Office, “White Paper on Progress in China’s Human 
Rights in 2012,” reprinted in Xinhua, 14 May 13; Permanent Mission of the People’s Republic 
of China to the UN, “Aide Memoire,” reprinted in United Nations, 13 April 06; State Council, 
European Council, Prime Minister’s Office of Sweden, and European Commission, “Joint State- 
ment of the 12th China-EU Summit,” reprinted in Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 30 November 09. 
Upon presenting its candidacy for the 2013 UN Human Rights Council elections, China report- 
edly promised to “further protect civil and political rights,” although it did not specifically state 
intent to ratify the ICCPR. UN General Assembly, Note Verbale Dated 5 June 2013 from the 
Permanent Mission of China to the United Nations Addressed to the President of the General 
Assembly, A/68/90, 6 June 13. 

^International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR), adopted by UN General As- 
sembly resolution 2200A (XXI) of 16 December 66, entry into force 23 March 76, art. 19(3); UN 
Human Rights Council, Report of the Special Rapporteur on the Promotion and Protection of 
the Right to Freedom of Opinion and Expression, Frank La Rue, A/HRC/17/27, 16 May 11, para. 
24. 

^UN GAOR, Hum. Rts. Coun., 12th Sess., Promotion and Protection of All Human Rights, 
Civil, Political, Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, Including the Right to Development, 
adopted by Human Rights Council resolution 12/16, A/HRC/RES/12/16, 12 October 09, para. 
5(p)(i). 

®UN GAOR, Hum. Rts. Coun., 25th. Sess., Report of the Working Group on the Universal 
Periodic Review: China (Including Hong Kong, China and Macao, China), A}HRC/25, 4 Decem- 
ber 13, paras. 126, 129, 176, 178, 186.1, 186.21, 186.127, 186.136, 186.137, 186.138, 186.151, 
186.152, 186.153, 186.154, 186.155, 186.156, 186.157, 186.159, 186.160, 186.230. 

®UN GAOR, Hum. Rts. Coun., 25th. Sess., Agenda Item 6, Report of the Working Group on 
the Universal Periodic Review: China, Addendum, A/HRC/25/5/Add.l, 27 February 14, 186.115, 
186.137, 186.149, 186.156, 186.159, 186.170 (position of the Chinese government regarding rec- 
ommendations). 

Mbid. 

®The Commission has not observed an official or uniform definition of the term “Internet sov- 
ereignty,” but Fang Binxing offers his own explanation of the term in Wang Yuan, “Internet 
Sovereignty: An Issue Difficult To Avoid” [Wangluo zhuquan: yi ge bu rong huibi de wenti]. Peo- 
ple’s Daily, 23 June 14. Fang Binxing reportedly developed key components of China’s national 
system of surveillance and censorship, commonly known as the Great Firewall. See, e.g., “Great 
Firewall Father Speaks Out,” Global Times, 18 February 11. 

^Wang Yuan, “Internet Sovereignty: An Issue Difficult To Avoid” [Wangluo zhuquan: yi ge 
bu rong huibi de wentil, People’s Daily, 23 June 14. 

^°See, e.g., Jonathan Kaiman, “China Granted Seat on UN’s Human Rights Council,” Guard- 
ian, 13 November 13. 

^^UN GAOR, Hum. Rts. Coun., 20th. Sess., Promotion and Protection of All Human Rights, 
Civil, Political, Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, Including the Right to Development, 
Agenda Item 3, A/HRC/20/L.13, 29 June 12, para. 1; “Human Rights Council Backs Internet 
Freedom,” Agence France-Presse, reprinted in Vanguard, 5 July 12. 

^^Lu Wei, “Chinese Domain Set To Surf,” China Daily, 7 July 10. 

China Internet Network Information Center, “The 34th Statistical Report on Internet Devel- 
opment in China” [Di 34 ci zhongguo hulian wangluo fazhan zhuangkuang tongji baogao], July 
2014, 4. 

14 Ibid. 

1® Ministry of Industry and Information Technology, “Ministry of Industry and Information 
Technology Grants 4G Licenses” [Gongye he xinxihua bu fafang 4G paizhaol, 4 December 13; 
“China Mobile Expands 4G Network in Beijing,” China Daily, 12 December l3; “China Issues 
4G Licenses,” Xinhua, reprinted in Economic and Commercial Counsellor’s Office of the Mission 
of the People’s Republic of China to the European Union, 3 December 13. 

1® “World’s Largest 4G Network To Be Established Next Year, Terminal 4G Sales Predicted 
To Exceed 100 Million Next Year” [Mingnian jiang jiancheng quanqiu zuida 4G wangluo, yuji 
mingnian 4G zhongduan xiaoshouliang chao 1 yi]. Southern Daily, 19 December 13. 

1'^ Shen Jingting, “China Mobile Set for 4G services in 340 cities,” China Daily, 18 December 
13. 

State Council, “Report on the Work of the Government,” reprinted in Xinhua, 5 March 14, 
sec. 3(3). 

Chinese Communist Party Central Committee, Decision on Certain Major Issues Regarding 
Comprehensively Deepening Reforms [Zhonggong zhongyang guanyu quanmian shenhua gaige 
ruogan zhongda wenti de jueding], reprinted in Xinhua, 15 November 13, sec. 13(50). 

20 Ibid., sec. 10(36). 

21 Ibid. 

22 See, e.g., Zhang Xiaoming, “Standardizing Interactions Between the Government and the 
People in the Management of Public Opinion” [Guifan wangluo yuqing guanli zhong de 
zhengmin hudong guanxi]. Study Times, reprinted in Seeking Truth, 9 June 13; “Chinese Offi- 
cial Media Focuses on Internet Management; Internet Users Worry About Limits to 
Anticorruption” [Zhongguo guan mei jujiao wangguan wangmin danxin fanfu shou xian], BBC, 
23 December 12; “Opinion: Strengthening of Internet Management Has Won Popular Support” 
[Sheping: jiaqiang hulianwang guanli shi derenxin de]. Global Times, 21 December 12; “China 
Continues To Strengthen Internet Management; Internet Spring Difficult Now” [Zhongguo chixu 
jiaqiang wangguan wangluo chuntian nan xian], BBC, 21 December 12. 
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23 “Xi Jinping Leads Internet Security Group,” Xinhua, 27 February 14; “Student Recruitment 
Brochure for First ‘Internet Public Opinion Management for Professionals’ Seminar” [Shou qi 
“wangluo yuqing guanli shi” yanxiu ban zhaosheng jianzhang], Xinhua, 26 February 14; Zou 
Jixiang et al., “Chairman Xi’s ‘Eight Emphases’ Specify Direction” [XL zhuxi “ba ge qiangdiao” 
zhiming fangxiang], Seeking Truth, 17 January 14; Peng Zhubin, “Speed Up the Completion of 
the Internet Management Leadership System” [Jiakuai wanshan hulianwang guanli lingdao 
tizhi], reprinted in Hunan Provincial Bureau of Civil Affairs, 12 December 13; Communist Party 
Central Commission for Discipline Inspection and Ministry of Supervision, “Analysis of the 
Third Plenum ‘Decision,’ No. 5: How To Strengthen and Advance Restrictions and Supervision 
of the Exercise of Power by Leading Cadres” [Sanzhong quanhui “jueding” jiedu zhi wu: ruhe 
jiaqiang he gaijin dui zhuyao lingdao ganbu xingshi quanli de zhiyue he jiandu], 4 December 
13; Zeng Huafeng et al., “An Interpretation of Important Initiatives in the ‘Decision’ of the Third 
Plenum of the 18th Party Congress” [Dang de shiba jie san zhong quanhui “jueding” zhongyao 
jucuo shiyi], People’s Liberation Army Daily, 22 November 13; Xi Jinping, “Explanation Regard- 
ing the ‘Chinese Communist Party Central Committee Decision on Certain Major Issues Regard- 
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all aspects of their health, in particular their own fertility, is basic to their empowerment . . .” 
(para. 17). 

Programme of Action of the Cairo International Conference on Population and Development, 
18 October 94, paras. 7.2, 8.25. Paragraph 7.2 states that, “[rjeproductive health therefore im- 
plies that people . . . have the capability to reproduce and the freedom to decide if, when and 
how often to do so. Implicit in this last condition are the right of men and women to be informed 
and to have access to safe, effective, affordable and acceptable methods of family planning of 
their choice. . . .” Paragraph 8.25 states, “[i]n no case should abortion be promoted as a method 
of family planning.” 

i^United Nations, “Report of the Fourth World Conference on Women,” A/CONF.177/20/Rev.l, 
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^“^UN Convention against Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Pun- 
ishment, adopted by UN General Assembly resolution 39/46 of 10 December 84, art. 1; UN Com- 
mittee against Torture, 41st Session, Consideration of Reports Submitted by State Parties 
Under Article 19 of the Convention: Concluding Observations of the Committee against Tor- 
ture — China, CAT/C/CHN/CO/4, 12 December 08, para. 29. In 2008, the Committee against Tor- 
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violent measures to implement the population policy (A/55/44, para. 122).” 

See United Nations Treaty Collection, Chapter IV, Human Rights, Convention against Tor- 
ture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment, last visited 11 July 
14. China signed the convention on December 12, 1986, and ratified it on October 4, 1988. 

^®See, e.g., Chinese Human Rights Defenders, “I Don’t Have a Choice Over My Own Body,” 
21 December 10, 26. Children born “out-of-plan” in China may be denied household registration 
Qiukou) and thus face barriers to accessing education, social services, and in some cases employ- 
ment. 

I'^UN Convention on the Rights of the Child, adopted and opened for signature, ratification, 
and accession by UN General Assembly resolution 44/25 of 20 November 89, entry into force 
2 September 90, arts. 2-4, 6, 24, 26, 28. China signed the convention on August 29, 1990, and 
ratified it on March 2, 1992. Article 2 of the CRC calls upon States Parties to “respect and en- 
sure the rights set forth ... to each child within their jurisdiction without discrimination of 
any kind, irrespective of the child’s or his or her parent’s or legal guardian’s . . . national, eth- 
nic or social origin . . . birth or other status.” Article 24 sets forth the right of the child to ac- 
cess healthcare, Article 26 sets forth the right of the child to social security, and Article 28 sets 
forth the right of the child to free primary education and accessible secondary education and 
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International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, adopted by UN General 
Assembly resolution 2200A (XXI) of 16 December 66, entry into force 3 January 76, art. 10(3). 
China signed the covenant on October 27, 1997, and ratified it on March 27, 2001. Article 10(3) 
calls upon States Parties to recognize that “[sjpecial measures of protection and assistance 
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sons of parentage or other conditions.” 
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March 27, 2001. UN Treaty Collection, Chapter IV, Human Rights, International Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, last visited 8 July 14. 
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Party Announces Revision to Population Planning Policy,” CECC China Human Rights and Rule 
of Law Update, No. 2, 23 December 13. 

21 Chinese Communist Party Central Committee, Decision on Certain Major Issues Regarding 
Comprehensively Deepening Reforms [Zhonggong zhongyang guanyu quanmian shenhua gaige 
ruogan zhongda wenti de jueding], reprinted in Xinhua, 15 November 13. See also David 
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shuangdu jiating sheng ertai zhengce]. International Online, reprinted in NetEase, 26 November 
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Free Asia, 9 January 14. 

153 “New Year’s Crackdown in Xinjiang Suppresses Religion Among Uyghur Civil Servants, 
More Than 10 Men and Women in Korla Arrested, Creating Panic Among Uyghurs” [Xinjiang 
xinnian yanda kongzhi weizu gongzhi renyuan yazhi zongjiao ku’erle shi duo nannu beibu 
zaocheng weiren konghuang]. Radio Free Asia, 9 January 14; “Uyghur Civil Servants Forced 
To Sign Pledge Regarding Political Stance” [Weizu gongwuyuan beipo qian zhengzhi biaotai 
chengnuoshu]. Radio Free Asia, 7 January 14. 

^®^Altay Prefecture Education Bureau, “100 Questions and Answers, Deepening Under- 
standing, Teachers and Students Study Together, Creating Harmony Together — Prefectural Nor- 
mal Schools Launch Training Activity on Religious Regulations and Policies” [Bai ti wenda 
shenhua renshi shisheng gongxue tongchuang hexie — diqu shifan xuexiao kaizhan zonmiao fagui 
zhengce peixun jiaoyu huodong], 28 November 13; Lu Zhiyan, “Stay Away From IllegalReligious 
[Activities], Uphold Ethnic Unity” [Yuanli feifa zongjiao, weihu minzu tuanjie], Karamay City 
No. 19 Elementary School, 3 December 13; Akqi County People’s Government, “Halaqi Township 
Conducts Mobile Propaganda Education Guidance Activities for Rural Winter Vacation Returnee 
Students” [Halaqi xiang dui ge cun hanjia fanxiang huijia xuesheng jinxing xunhui xuanchuan 
jiaoyu yindao huodong], 8 February 14; Liu Yabei, “Regional Education System Student Rep- 
resentatives’ Worship the Spirit of Science, Resist the Infiltration of Religious Extremist 
Thought’ Forum Successfully Convenes” [Zizhiqu jiaoyu xitong xuesheng daibiao “chongxiang 
kexue jingshen, dizhi zongjiao jiduan sixiang shentou” zuotanhui chenggong juxing], Xinjiang 
Education Bureau, 5 November 13. 

Shule County Women’s Federation, “Autonomous Region Women’s Federation ‘Improve 
Mothers’ Quality, Display a Beautiful Life’ Propaganda Team Comes to Shule County To Speak” 
[Zizhiqu fulian “tigao muqin suzhi zhanshi liangli rensheng” xuanjiang tuan lai shule xian 
xuanjiang], reprinted in Shule County People’s Government, 22 April 14; Kami Prefecture Wom- 
en’s Federation, “Hami Prefecture Women’s Federation Leadership Class 2013 Annual Debrief- 
ing Report” [Hami diqu fulian lingdao banzi 2013 niandu shuzhi shulian baogao], reprinted in 
East Tianshan Net, 1 November 13; Xie Fan, “Be a Beautiful Woman and Display the Great 
Beauty of Xinjiang” [Zuo liangli nuxing zhan xinjiang damei], Yaxin Net, reprinted in China 
Ethnicity and Religion Net, 14 August 13; “Prefectural Women’s Federation Chairman Debrief- 
ing Report” [Qu fulian zhuxi shuzhi shulian baogao]. Learning World, 6 November 13; “Covering 
the Face, We Cannot Accept” [Mengmian, women bu neng jieshou], Hongshan Net, 26 November 
13; Ayixiamu Hejia, “2013 Leading Cadres Individual Debriefing Reports on Virtue and Hon- 
esty” [2013 nian lingdao ganbu geren shuzhi shude shulian baogao], Hami Prefecture Women’s 
Federation, reprinted in East Tianshan Net, 1 November 13. For information on earlier steps 
to increase regulation of huwi and place them under state control, see “Xinjiang Authorities 
Tighten Controls Over Muslim Women,” CECC China Human Rights and Rule of Law Update, 
No. 5, 4 June 10, 2; “Xinjiang Authorities Train, Seek To Regulate Muslim Women Religious 
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Notes to Section V — Tibet 

^ Office of His Holiness the Dalai Lama, “Press Statement,” 25 January 10. According to the 
January 25 press statement, the Dalai Lama’s envoys would arrive in China “tomorrow” (i.e., 
January 26, 2010). 

2 “Press Conference on Central Govt’s Contacts With Dalai Lama (Text),” China Daily, 11 Feb- 
ruary 10. After the ninth round of dialogue, Zhu Weiqun referred to the gap between the eighth 
and ninth rounds as “the longest interval after we resumed contact and talks in 2002.” 

^ For more information on the Tibetan autonomous areas of China, see “Special Topic Paper: 
Tibet 2008-2009,” Concessional-Executive Commission on China, 22 October 09, 22-24. In 
China there are 1 provincial-level area of Tibetan autonomy, 10 prefectural-level areas of Ti- 
betan autonomy, and 2 county-level areas of Tibetan autonomy. The area of the Tibet Autono- 
mous Region (TAR) (approximately 1.2 million square kilometers), the 10 Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefectures (TAPs) (approximately 1.02 million square kilometers), and the 2 Tibetan autono- 
mous counties (TACs) (approximately 0.019 million square kilometers) totals approximately 2.24 
million square kilometers. The 10 TAPs make up approximately 46 percent of the TAR/TAP/ 
TAC total area. Steven Marshall and Susette Cooke, Tibet Outside the TAR: Control, Exploi- 
tation and Assimilation: Development With Chinese Characteristics (Washington, DC: Self-pub- 
lished CD-ROM, 1997), Table 7, citing multiple Chinese sources. Table 7 provides the following 
information. Tibet Autonomous Region (1.2 million square kilometers, or 463,320 square miles). 
Qinghai province: Haibei (Tsojang) TAP (52,000 square kilometers, or 20,077 square miles), Hai- 
nan (Tsolho) TAP (41,634 square kilometers, or 16,075 square miles), Haixi (Tsonub) Mongol 
and Tibetan AP (325,787 square kilometers, or 125,786 square miles), Huangnan (Malho) TAP 
(17,901 square kilometers, or 6,912 square miles), Guoluo (Golog) TAP (78,444 square kilo- 
meters, or 30,287 square miles), and Yushu (Yushul) TAP (197,791 square kilometers, or 76,367 
square miles). Gansu province: Gannan (Kanlho) TAP (45,000 square kilometers, or 17,374 
square miles) and Tianzhu (Pari) TAC (7,150 square kilometers, or 2,761 square miles). Sichuan 
province: Ganzi (Kardze) TAP (153,870 square kilometers, or 59,409 square miles). Aba (Ngaba) 
Tibetan and Qiang AP (86,639 square kilometers, or 33,451 square miles), and Muli (Mill) TAC 
(11,413 square kilometers, or 4,407 square miles). Yunnan province: Diqing (Dechen) TAP 
(23,870 square kilometers, or 9,216 square miles). The table provides areas in square kilometers; 
conversion to square miles uses the formula provided on the Web site of the U.S. Geological 
Survey: 1 square kilometer = 0.3861 square mile. For population data, see Tabulation on Nation- 
alities of 2000 Population Census of China, Department of Population, Social, Science and Tech- 
nology Statistics, National Bureau of Statistics, and Department of Economic Development, 
State Ethnic Affairs Commission (Beijing: Ethnic Publishing House, September 2003), Tables 
10-1, 10—4. According to China’s 2000 census data, the Tibetan population of the TAR (approxi- 
mately 2.43 million persons), the 10 TAPs (approximately 2.47 million persons), and the 2 TACs 
(approximately 0.11 million persons) totaled approximately 5.01 million Tibetans. The Tibetan 
population of the 10 TAPs made up approximately 49 percent of the TAR/TAP/TAC total Tibetan 
population as of 2000. See also Tabulation on the 2010 Population Census of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, National Bureau of Statistics, Department of Population and Employment Statis- 
tics, Population Census Office Under the State Council, 23 April 13, Table 2-1. The table titled 
“Population by Age, Sex, and Nationality” listed the national Tibetan population as 6,282,187. 
As of June 2014, the Commission had not observed detailed data based on the 2010 census for 
ethnic population in provincial-, prefectural-, and county-level administrative areas. 

^The Commission has posted under the Special Topics section of the Resources tab of its Web 
site (www.cecc.gov) a series of lists of Tibetan self-immolations. See “CECC Update: Tibetan 
Self-Immolations,” Congressional-Executive Commission on China, 22 April 14. The summary 
contains a list showing that self-immolations numbered 51-116 took place from September 

2012— August 2013. 

®The Commission has posted under the Special Topics section of the Resources tab of its Web 
site (www.cecc.gov) a series of lists of Tibetan self-immolations. See “CECC Update: Tibetan 
Self-Immolations,” Congressional-Executive Commission on China, 22 April 14. The summary 
contains a list showing that self-immolations numbered 117-126 took place from September 

2013— August 2014. The summary shows that self-immolation number 126 took place on April 
15, 2014. 

® For reports providing specific detail on self-immolators’ protests during the period beginning 
on September 28, 2013 (in chronological order), see, e.g.. International Campaign for Tibet, “Ti- 
betan Father of Two Sets Fire to Himself and Dies in Ngaba,” 29 September 13 (Shichung “set 
himself . . . and ran along the road shouting in protest against the Chinese authorities”); Free 
Tibet, “Tibetan Farmer Self-Immolates and Dies at Prayer Festival,” 29 September 13 (prior to 
self-immolation, Shichung “lit butter lamps in front of a photo of [the Dalai Lama]”); “Tibetan 
Protester Dies of His Burns,” Radio Free Asia, 12 November 13 (prior to death, Tsering Gyal 
“stated that he was sacrificing his body for the sake of the unity of Tibetans”); International 
Campaign for Tibet, “Tibetans Gather at Monastery in Golok After Self-Immolation of Young 
Monk,” 11 November 13 (Tsering Gyal “was heard calling the name of the Dalai Lama”); Inter- 
national Campaign for Tibet, “Tibetan Father of Two Sets Fire to Himself in Ngaba,” 4 Decem- 
ber 13 (Konchog Tseten “was heard . . . calling for the long life of the Dalai Lama, [and his] 
return to Tibet”); Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy, “Tibetan Monk Dies of Self- 
Immolation, Calls for Unity Among Tibetans in Last Note,” 19 December 13 (Tsultrim Gyatso 
died “calling for unity among Tibetans and the return of the [Dalai Lamal”); International Cam- 
paign for Tibet, “Security Intensified in Ngaba After Former Kirti Monk Self-Immolates,” 14 
February 14 (as police drove Lobsang Dorje away, “he sat up and joined his palms”); Phuntsok 
Yangchen, “Tibetan Self-Immolator Lobsang Palden Dies,” Phayul, 23 March 14 (prior to self- 
immolating Lobsang Palden left a text message calling for, among other things, “unity among 
Tibetans”); “Tibetan Self-Immolation Protesters Die of Their Bums,” Radio Free Asia, 25 March 
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14 (Jigme Tenzin “died shortly after self-immolating on a path circling the local Sonag mon- 
astery”). 

For Commission analysis of Chinese government re^latory intrusion upon Tibetan Buddhist 
affairs, see, e.g., “Special Report: Tibetan Monastic Self-Immolations Appear To Correlate With 
Increasing Repression of Freedom of Religion,” CECC China Human Rights and Rule of Law 
Update, No. 1, 24 January 12, 1; “Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations Taking Effect in Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefectures,” Congressional-Executive Commission on China, 10 March 11; “New 
Legal Measures Assert Unprecedented Control Over Tibetan Buddhist Reincarnation,” Congres- 
sional-Executive Commission on China, 22 August 07. For measures issued by China’s central 
government, see, e.g.. State Administration for Religious Affairs, Measures for Evaluating the 
Credentials of and Appointing Monastic Teachers in Tibetan Buddhism [Zangchuan fojiao simiao 
jingshi zige pingding he pinren banfa], issued and effective 3 December 12; State Administration 
for Religious Affairs, Management Measures for Tibetan Buddhist Monasteries [Zangchuan 
fojiao simiao guanli banfa], issued 30 September 10, effective 1 November 10; State Administra- 
tion for Religious Affairs, Measures on the Management of the Reincarnation of Living Buddhas 
in Tibetan Buddhism [Zangchuan fojiao huofo zhuanshi guanli banfa], issued 18 July 07, effec- 
tive 1 September 07. 

® During the 2014 reporting year, the Commission did not observe indications that dialogue 
between the Chinese government and the Dalai Lama’s representatives might soon resume. 

^The Commission has posted under the Special Topics section of the Resources tab of its Web 
site (www.cecc.gov) a series of lists of Tibetan self-immolations. See “CECC Update: Tibetan 
Self-Immolations,” Congressional-Executive Commission on China, 22 April 14. As of April 15, 
2014, 126 Tibetan self-immolations reported or believed to focus on political and religious issues 
took place in the following 10 prefectural-level areas of Tibetan autonomy (arranged in descend- 
ing order by number of self-immolations): Aba (Ngaba) Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous Prefec- 
ture, Sichuan province, 55 self-immolations; Gannan (Kanlho) Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture 
(TAP), Gansu province, 27 self-immolations; Huangnan (Malho) TAP, Qinghai province, 18 self- 
immolations; Ganzi (Kardze) TAP, Sichuan, 7 self-immolations; Yushu (Yulshul) TAP, Qinghai, 
5 self-immolations; Naqu (Nagchu) prefecture, Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR), 4 self-immola- 
tions; Lhasa municipality, TAR, 3 self-immolations; Guoluo (Golog) TAP, Qinghai, 3 self-immola- 
tions; Changdu (Chamdoj prefecture, TAR, 1 self-immolation; and Haixi (Tsonub) Mongol and 
Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Qinghai, 1 self-immolation. In addition, 2 Tibetans self-immo- 
lated in Haidong prefecture, Qinghai, which is not an area of Tibetan autonomy. (The preceding 
information does not include Yushu TAP self-immolation property protests by females Dekyi 
Choezom and Pasang Lhamo on June 27 and September 13, 2012, respectively, and an unidenti- 
fied woman in March 2013; and the April 6, 2012, deaths of a Tibetan Buddhist abbot, Athub, 
and a nun, Atse, in a Ganzi TAP house fire initially reported as accidental and later as self- 
immolation. The Commission continues to monitor reports on their deaths.) 

^°The Commission has posted under the Special Topics section of the Resources tab of its Web 
site (www.cecc.gov) a series of lists of Tibetan self-immolations. See “CECC Update: Tibetan 
Self-Immolations,” Congressional-Executive Commission on China, 22 April 14. A total of 10 
self-immolations numbered 117-126 took place from September 2013— August 2014: Aba Tibetan 
and Qiang Autonomous Prefecture, Sichuan province (117, 119, 122—123); Ganzi Tibetan Auton- 
omous Prefecture (TAP), Sichuan (125-126); Huangnan TAP, Qinghai province (121, 124); 
Gannan TAP, Gansu province (120); and Guoluo TAP, Qinghai (118). 

^^For information on the February 27, 2009, self-immolation of Kirti Monastery monk Tashi 
(or Tabe), see, e.g., “Xinhua Insight: Who Can Put an End to Self-Immolation Tragedy?” Xinhua, 
22 June 12 (Open Source Center, 22 June 12); “Tibetan Monk Admits Spreading Shooting Ru- 
mors,” Xinhua, reprinted in China Daily, 5 March 09; Tendar Tsering, “Tabey Is Alive but Crip- 
pled: Woeser,” Phayul, 17 December 11; International Campaign for Tibet, “Monk in Tibet Sets 
Himself on Fire; Shot by Police During Protest,” 27 February 09. See also “Special Report: Ti- 
betan Monastic Self-Immolations Appear To Correlate With Increasing Repression of Freedom 
of Religion,” CECC China Human Rights and Rule of Law Update, No. 1, 24 January 12, 1. 

See, e.g., “CECC Update: Tibetan Self-Immolations,” Congressional-Executive Commission 
on China, 22 April 14. Of the self-immolations numbered 1-13 spanning the period February 
2009— December 2011, all 13 were current or former monks or nuns; 12 of the 13 took place in 
Sichuan province. For information on the shift during 2012 of the profile of Tibetan self-immola- 
tions, see “Special Report: Tibetan Self-Immolation — Rising Frequency, Wider Spread, Greater 
Diversity,” Congressional-Executive Commission on China, 22 August 12. To track self-immola- 
tion developments, the Commission has posted under the Special Topics section of the Resources 
tab on its Web site (www.cecc.gov) a series of summaries of information on Tibetan self-immola- 
tions. The summaries include a breakdown by gender, location, and occupation type. 

^^See, e.g., “CECC Update: Tibetan Self-Immolations,” Congressional-Executive Commission 
on China, 23 January 13. In the first of a series of summaries of information on Tibetan self- 
immolation, the update states: “51 of the 95 self-immolators reportedly were la 3 rpersons; 44 were 
current or former monks or nuns”; and “52 of the 95 self-immolations reportedly took place in 
Qinghai and Gansu provinces and the Tibet Autonomous Region; 43 took place in Sichuan prov- 
ince.” For additional information on the shift during 2012 of the profile of Tibetan self-immola- 
tions, see “Special Report: Tibetan Self-Immolation — Rising Frequency, Wider Spread, Greater 
Diversity,” Congressional-Executive Commission on China, 22 August 12. 

14 “CECC Update: Tibetan Self-Immolations,” Congressional-Executive Commission on China, 
22 April 14. The update contains a list of self-immolations. The six monastics who self-immo- 
lated during the 12-month period September 2013-August 2014 were: monk Tsering Gyal (No- 
vember 11, 2013; Akyong Monastery, Qinghai province); monk Tsultrim Gyatso (December 19, 
2013; Achog Monastery, Gansu province); monk Lobsang Doije (February 13, 2014; Kirti Mon- 
astery, Sichuan province); monk Lobsang Palden (March 16, 2014; Kirti Monastery, Sichuan); 
monk Jigme Tenzin (March 16, 2014; Sonag Monastery, Qinghai); and nun Drolma (March 29, 
2014; unidentified nunnery, Sichuan). 
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^®Ibid. The update contains a list of self-immolations. The four laypersons who self-immolated 
during the 12-month period September 2013— August 2014 were: male Shichung (September 28, 
2013; Sichuan province); male Konchog Tseten (December 3, 2013; Sichuan); male Phagmo 
Samdrub (February 5, 2014; Qinghai province); and male Trinle Namgyal (Trinley Namgyal, 
April 15, 2014; Sichuan). 

^®Ibid. The update contains a list of self-immolations. The six self-immolations in Sichuan 
province during the 12-month period September 2013-August 2014 were: male Shichung (Sep- 
tember 28, 2013); male Konchog Tseten (December 3, 2013); monk Lobsang Doije (February 13, 
2014; Kirti Monastery); monk Lobsang Palden (March 16, 2014; Kirti Monastery); nun Drolma 
(March 29, 2014; unidentified nunnery); and male Trinle Namgyal (Trinley Namgyal, April 15, 
2014). 

^"^Ibid. The update contains a list of self-immolations. The four self-immolations in Qinghai 
or Gansu province during the 12-month period September 2013-August 2014 were: monk 
Tsering Gyal (November 11, 2013; Akyong Monastery, Qinghai province); monk Tsultrim Gyatso 
(December 19, 2013; Achog Monastery, Gansu province); male Phagmo Samdrub (February 5, 
2014; Qinghai); and monk Jigme Tenzin (March 16, 2014; Sonag Monastery, Qinghai). 

^®See, e.g., “CECC Update: Tibetan Self-Immolations,” Congressional-Executive Commission 
on China, 22 April 14. The summary reported that of 126 selfiimmolators, 68 were laypersons 
and 58 were current or former monks or nuns. Of the 126 self-immolations, 64 took place in 
Qinghai and Gansu provinces and the Tibet Autonomous Region; 62 took place in Sichuan prov- 
ince. 

19 CECC, 2013 Annual Report, 10 October 13, 174-78; CECC, 2012 Annual Report, 10 October 
12, 157-60. 

29 See, e.g.. International Campaign for Tibet, “Tibetan Father of Two Sets Fire to Himself 
and Dies in Ngaba,” 29 September 13; Free Tibet, “Tibetan Farmer Self-Immolates and Dies 
at Prayer Festival,” 29 September 13; “Chinese Authorities Order Self-Immolator’s Ashes 
‘Thrown in River,’” Radio Free Asia, 30 September 13. 

21 See, e.g., “Tibetan Protester Dies of His Burns,” Radio Free Asia, 12 November 13; Inter- 
national Campaign for Tibet, “Tibetans Gather at Monastery in Golok After Self-Immolation of 
Young Monk,” 11 November 13; “Tibetan Monk Succumbs to His Burns in the Latest Self-Immo- 
lation in Tibet,” Voice of America, 12 November 13. 

22 See, e.g.. International Campaign for Tibet, “Tibetan Father of Two Sets Fire to Himself 
in Ngaba,” 4 December 13; “Tibetan Youth Self-Immolates in Ngaba Raising the Toll to 124,” 
Voice of America, 4 December 13; “Tibetan Father of Two Self-Immolates in Ngaba,” Radio Free 
Asia, 4 December 13. 

23 See, e.g., Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy, “Tibetan Monk Dies of Self- 
Immolation, Calls for Unity Among Tibetans in Last Note,” 19 December 13; “Tibetan Monk 
From Sangchu Dies After Setting Himself on Fire,” Voice of America, 19 December 13; “Re- 
spected Tibetan Monk Burns Himself to Death in Gansu,” Radio Free Asia, 19 December 13; 
International Campaign for Tibet, “Monks Gather To Pray After Self-Immolation of Respected 
Tibetan Monk in Amchok,” 20 December 13. 

24 See, e.g., International Campaign for Tibet, “Self-Immolation of Tibetan Father of Two in 
Tsekhog,” 7 February 14; “Tibetan Man Carries Out Self-Immolation Protest,” Voice of America, 
6 February 14; “Tibetan Man Sets Himself Ablaze in First Burning Protest This Year,” Radio 
Free Asia, 6 February 14. 

23 See, e.g., “Latest Tibetan Self-Immolation Protester Dies,” Radio Free Asia, 17 February 14; 
International Campaign for Tibet, “Security Intensified in Ngaba After Former Kirti Monk Self- 
Immolates,” 14 February 14; “Ngaba Self-Immolator Lobsang Dead, Cremated Without Family’s 
Consent,” Phayul, 18 February 14. 

29 See, e.g., Phuntsok Yangchen, “Tibetan Self-Immolator Lobsang Palden Dies,” Pha 3 nil, 23 
March 14; “Two Tibetan Monks Self-Immolate on Crackdown Anniversary,” Radio Free Asia, 16 
March 14; “Two Tibetan Monks Self-Immolate,” Voice of America, 17 March 14. 

2'7See, e.g., “Monk Self-Immolates in NW China,” Xinhua, 16 March 14, reprinted in China 
Internet Information Center (provides name of monastery as “Shaderi”); “Tibetan Self-Immola- 
tion Protesters Die of Their Burns,” Radio Free Asia, 25 March 14 (provides alternate name for 
Sonag Monastery as “Shador”); “Tsekhog Self Immolator Died Hours After Self Immolation: 
Sources,” Phayul, 26 March 14; “Two Tibetan Monks Self-Immolate on Crackdown Anniversary,” 
Radio Free Asia, 16 March 14; Free Tibet, “March 16 Self-Immolation Protester Identified as 
Jigme Tenzin,” 25 March 14. 

28 See, e.g.. International Campaign for Tibet, “Tibetan Nun Sets Fire to Herself Outside Mon- 
astery in First Self-Immolation in Bathang,” 31 March 14 (“survived after receiving emergency 
medical treatment at the hospital”); “Tibetan Nun Self-Immolator Identified,” Radio Free Asia, 
31 March 14; “Tibetan Nun Immolates Self in Kham Bathang,” Phayul, 30 March 14. 

29 See, e.g., “Tibetan Man Burns Himself to Death in Eastern Tibet,” Tibet Express, 16 April 
14; “Tibetan Immolates Self in Tawu,” Phayul, 15 April 14 (“body was . . . later handed over 
to his family”); “Tibetan Man Self-Immolates in Kham Tawu,” Voice of America, 15 April 14. 

39Ruo’ergai County People’s Government, Notice of Interim Anti-Self-immolation Provisions 
[Guanyu fan zifen gongzuo zanxing guiding de tongzhi], 8 April 13, reprinted and translated 
in China Digital Times, “Community Punished for Self-Immolations,” 18 February 14. See also 
Human Rights Watch, “China: Tibetan Immolations, Security Measures Escalate,” 29 November 
12. The HRW report included a translation of a November 14, 2012, notice issued jointly by the 
Communist Party and the local government in Huangnan (Malho) Tibetan Autonomous Prefec- 
ture, Qinghai province, that included collective punishment. 

31 Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy, “China Announces Unprecedented Harsh 
Measures To Deter Self-Immolations in Tibet’s Dzoege County,” 14 February 14; China Digital 
Times, “Community Punished for Self-Immolations,” 18 February 14; International Campaign 
for Tibet, “ Absurd and Terrifying’ New Regulations Escalate Drive To Criminalize Self-Immola- 
tions by Targeting Family, Villagers, Monasteries,” 24 February 14. 
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^^Ruo’ergai County People’s Government, Notice of Interim Anti-Self-immolation Provisions 
[Guanyu fan zifen gongzuo zanxing guiding de tongzhi], 8 April 13, arts. 1-3, 9—11, 13, reprinted 
and translated in China Digital Times, “Community Punished for Self-Immolations,” 18 Feb- 
ruary 14. 

^^Ibid., arts. 4, 6, 10. 

34 Ibid., arts. 5-9, 13. 

35 Ibid., arts. 5-8, 13-15. 

35Ibid., arts. 13—14. 

3"^ Ibid., art. 4. 

33 Ibid., art. 9. 

39 Ibid., art. 9. 

40 Ibid., art. 1. 

41 Ibid., art. 10. The provisions contain no definition or description of an “active participant.” 

42 Ibid., art. 10. 

43 Ibid., art. 15. 

44 Ibid., art. 10. 

45 Ibid., art. 6. 

45 Ibid., art. 7. Article 7 also stipulates that if another self-immolation occurs, the security de- 
posit would be placed in the national treasury and payment of an additional security deposit 
would be required. 

4'7Ibid., art. 5. 

43 Ibid., art. 5. 

49 Ibid., art. 14; Dzoege County People’s Government, Notice of Provisional Anti-Self-Immola- 
tion Regulations, art. 14, translated in International Campaign for Tibet, ‘“Absurd and Terri- 
fying’ New Regulations Escalate Drive To Criminalize Self-Immolations by Targeting Family, 
Villagers, Monasteries,” 24 February 14. 

59Ruo’ergai County People’s Government, Notice of Interim Anti-Self-immolation Provisions 
[Guanyu fan zifen gongzuo zanxing guiding de tongzhil, 8 April 13, art. 13, reprinted and trans- 
lated in China Digital Times, “Community Punished for Self-Immolations,” 18 February 14. 

51 Ibid., art. 13. 

32 Ibid., art. 12. 

33 Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy, “China Holds Tibetan Livelihood to Ran- 
som To Secure Political Stability,” 30 July 14. The TCHRD report provided the following trans- 
lation for the title on the cover of the document: “Information Handbook for the Enforcement 
of Two Separate Regulations Issued by Dim County People’s Government” [‘Bri-ru rdzong mi- 
dmangs srid-gzhung gi — “gtan-‘bebs khag gnyis” kyi — dril-bsgrags lag-deb]. The date “June 
2014” is on the cover. 

34 Ibid. According to TCHRD’s partial translation of the incomplete document. Articles 2 and 
3, which address attending the “Great Prayer Festival,” a reference to the Dalai Lama’s July 
2014 Kalachakra teaching in India, according to TCHRD, contain language banning individuals 
who traveled to the event and “their parents, spouses, [and] children” from gathering eordyceps 
sinensis (“caterpillar fungus”) for a period of three to five years. 

33 Ibid. According to TCHRD’s partial translation of the incomplete document. Articles 2 to 
6 address attendance of the “Great Prayer Festival,” a reference to the Dalai Lama’s July 2014 
Kalachakra teaching in India, according to TCHRD. 

35 Ibid. According to TCHRD’s partial translation of the incomplete document. Article 16 de- 
fines “illegal acts of religious education” as when “religious professionals, and those people who 
engage in religious pursuits in the society without any permanent status, as well as general 
masses who travel on their own to areas outside one’s locality without getting permission from 
the United Front and Religious Bureau office of their respective localities.” 

3"^ Ibid. According to TCHRD’s partial translation of the incomplete document, “having strong 
nationalistic fervor’ is included in the first of eight categories of “illegal activities” listed in Arti- 
cle 10. 

33 Ibid. According to TCHRD’s partial translation of the incomplete document. Article 11 in- 
cludes using the Internet to spread “harmful information.” 

39 Ibid. According to TCHRD’s partial translation of the incomplete document, “propagating 
videos or songs in praise of the 14th Dalai and his separatist organization” is the fifth of eight 
categories of “illegal activities” in Article 10. 

55 Ibid. According to TCHRD’s partial translation of the incomplete document. Article 22 ad- 
dresses “[thosel who fail to hoist the Chinese national flag within the specific period.” 

5^ Ibid. According to TCHRD’s partial translation of the incomplete document. Articles 10, 11, 
and 22 stipulate an individual prohibition on harvesting “caterpillar fungus” for periods of “more 
than one year,” two years, and one year, respectively. 

52 Ibid. According to TCHRD’s partial translation of the incomplete document. Articles 2 and 
3 stipulate a three- to five-year prohibition on harvesting “caterpillar fungus” by an individual 
and that person’s “parents, spouses, and children.” In the case of a minor (age 16 or below) who 
“[indulgedl in making and propagating rumors or spreading harmful information on the Inter- 
net,” Article 14 stipulates a one-year prohibition on harvesting “caterpillar fungus” for the minor 
as well as the persons “responsible for looking after” the minor. 

53 For reports on the value and economic importance of eordyceps sinensis to Tibetans in some 
areas, see, e.g., Huang Jingjing, “Physicians Challenge Craze for Exorbitantly Priced TCM Fun- 
gus,” Global Times, 30 July 14; Daniel Winkler, “Yartsa Gunbu (Cordyceps sinensis) and the 
Fungal Commodification of Tibet’s Rural Economy,” Economic Botany, Vol. 62, No. 3 (2008), 291; 
Jonathan Watts, “Fungus Gold Rush in Tibetan Plateau Rebuilding Lives After Earthquake,” 
Guardian, 16 June 10; Human Rights Watch, “‘They Say We Should Be Grateful’ — Mass Re- 
housing and Relocation Programs in Tibetan Areas of China,” 27 June 13. 

54 Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy, “China Holds Tibetan Livelihood to Ran- 
som To Secure Political Stability,” 30 July 14. According to TCHRD’s partial translation of the 
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incomplete document, Articles 2—4, 10-11, 17, and 22 include cancellation of welfare benefits. 
Of those, Articles 2—3 appear to involve collective punishment of family members. 

®®Ibid. According to TCHRD’s partial translation of the incomplete document. Articles 3 and 
6 provide for cancellation of household registration. 

®®Ibid. According to TCHRD’s partial translation of the incomplete document, Articles 2, 9- 
11, 14, 18, and 22 include periods of legal education ranging from two to six months. Of those, 
Articles 2 and 14 appear to involve collective punishment of family members. 

®'^Ibid. According to TCHRD’s partial translation of the incomplete document. Articles 4 and 
17 provide for the expulsion of monks and nuns from monasteries and nunneries, the revocation 
of certificates permitting them to engage in religious study, and cancellation of their welfare 
benefits. 

“Ensure Absolute Security in the Ideological Field — Fourth Discussion on Earnestly Imple- 
menting the Spirit of the Regional Propaganda and Ideological Work Conference” [Quebao 
yishixingtai lingyu juedui anquan — si lun renzhen guanche quanqu xuanchuan sixiang gongzuo 
huiyi jingshenl, Tibet Daily, 3 October 13 (translated in Open Source Center, 6 October 13); 
Wang Zuo’an, “Religious-Related Work Is by Nature Mass Work” [Zongjiao gongzuo benzhi 
shang shi qunzhong gongzuol. People’s Daily, 26 November 13 (translated in Open Source Cen- 
ter, 15 January 14). Director Wang Zuo’an of the State Administration for Religious Affairs 
called for the government’s “religious-related work” to be “placed in a more important position 
to further bring the relationship between the Party and religious people closer,” and said that 
the “rule of law” must guide religious leaders “to correctly view the relationship between reli- 
gious doctrine and national laws.” 

“Ensure Absolute Security in the Ideological Field — Fourth Discussion on Earnestly Imple- 
menting the Spirit of the Regional Propaganda and Ideological Work Conference” [Quebao 
yishixingtai lingyu juedui anquan — si lun renzhen guanche quan qu xuanchuan sixiang gongzuo 
huiyi jingshenl, Tibet Daily, 3 October 13 (translated in Open Source Center, 6 October 13). 
Tibet Autonomous Remon Communist Party Secretary Chen Quanguo characterized “the Dalai” 
as “the biggest obstacle to the establishment of normal order in Tibetan Buddhism.” 

Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy, “Tibetan Philosophy,” last visited 23 April 14. The 
Dalai Lama is the principal teacher of the Gelug tradition of Tibetan Buddhism, the dominant 
tradition from the 17th century (i.e., from the time of the Fifth Dalai Lama). The Nyingma, 
Sakya, and Kagyu traditions predate the Gelug and have their own spiritual leaders. Office of 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama, “The Dalai Lamas,” last visited 23 April 14. The Dalai Lama’s 
official Web site provides the dates 1617-1682 for the Fifth Dalai Lama. 

Chen Quango, “Ensuring Ideological Security in Tibet With the Spirit of Daring To Go Into 
Battle — Earnestly Studying the Thorough Implementation of the Spirit of General Secretary Xi 
Jinping’s Important Speech at the National Propaganda and Ideology Work Conference” [Yi 
ganyu liang jian de jingshen quebao xizang yishixingtai lingyu anquan — renzhen xuexi guanche 
xi jinping zongshuji zai quanguo xuanchuan sixiang gongzuo huiyi shang de zhongyao jianghua 
jingshen], Seeking Truth, 1 November 13 (translated in Open Source Center, 12 November 13). 
Tibet Autonomous Region Communist Party Secretary Chen Quanguo called for “cadres and 
masses ... to separate the tradition of Tibetan Buddhism and the 14th Dalai Lama and to 
separate the 14th Dalai Lama and the traditional title of Dalai Lama.” 

'2 “While Inspecting Tibet, Yu Zhengsheng Emphatically Says That It Is Necessary To Adhere 
to a Development Path With Chinese Characteristics and Tibetan Features, Promote Leap-For- 
ward Economic and Social Development and Long-Lasting Stability in Tibet” [Yu zhengsheng 
zai xizang kaocha diaoyan shi qiangdiao — jianchi zou you zhongguo tese xizang tedian de fazhan 
luzi, cujin xizang jingji shehui kuayueshi fazhan he changzhi jiu’an], Tibet Daily, 8 August 13 
(translated in Open Source Center, 14 August 13). According to Tibet Daily, Yu Zhengsheng, 
member of the Standing Committee of the Political Bureau of the Communist Party Central 
Committee, and Chairman of the National Committee of the Chinese People’s Political Consult- 
ative Conference, stated, “Only when the motherland becomes strong, our society develops, and 
the people improve their living condition, can Tibetan Buddhism enjoy healthy development.” 

'^^Ai Feng, “Tibet Supervision Head: For the First Time in Tibet’s History, Work Teams Are 
Stationed in Every Village” [Xizang jiancha zhang: xizang lishi shang shouci suoyou cun dou 
paizhu gongzuoduil, China Net, 8 March 12, reprinted in Phoenix Net. 

'^^Li Yuan and Wen Tao, “Tibet Sends More Than 60,000 Cadres to the Grassroots Over Two 
Years, the Most Extensive in 60 Years” [Xizang liang nian xuanpai yu 6 wan ganbu xia jiceng — 
wei 60 nian lai zui da guimo], Xinhua, 10 September 13. According to the article, since October 
2011, the TAR government and Party had sent “more than 60,000 cadres” to the TAR’s “5,459 
villages and 1,877 temples.” 

'^®Ai Feng, “Tibet Supervision Head: For the First Time in Tibet’s History, Work Teams Are 
Stationed in Every Village” [Xizang jiancha zhang: xizang lishi shang shouci suoyou cun dou 
paizhu gongzuodui], China Net, 8 March 12, reprinted in Phoenix Net. According to the article, 
“NPC delegate and Supervision Department Head” Weise (Oezer, Woeser) said, “A total of 
21,000 cadres were dispatched for the activity, going to a total of 5,451 villages throughout 
Tibet, and this is the first time that work teams have been posted to every village in Tibet.” 
China Directory 2012 (Tokyo: Radiopress, 2011), 435. According to China Directory 2012, Weise 
was Director of the TAR Supervision Department. 

'^®Li Yuan and Wen Tao, “Tibet Sends More Than 60,000 Cadres to the Grassroots Over Two 
Years, the Most Extensive in 60 Years” [Xizang liang nian xuanpai yu 6 wan ganbu xia jiceng — 
wei 60 nian lai zui da guimo], Xinhua, 10 September 13. According to the article, Tibet Autono- 
mous Region People’s Congress Deputy Director, Mazi Bishui, made the remark. For different 
perspectives on the People’s Liberation Army invasion of what would later be named the Tibet 
Autonomous Region, see, e.g., Elliot Sperling, The Tibet-China Conflict: History and Polemics 
(Washington, DC: East-West Center Washington, 2004), xiii-ix, 23, 32—33; International Cam- 
paign for Tibet, “History, Politics, Legal Situation,” last visited 22 April 14; “Peaceful Liberation 
of Tibet,” China Tibet Online, 21 January 11. 
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Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy, “China Expands New Measures To Di- 
rectly Control Tibetan Monasteries,” 18 May 14 (on Yushu (Yulshul) Tibetan Autonomous Pre- 
fecture (TAP)); “Chinese Authorities Impose New Restrictions on Restive Tibetan County,” Radio 
Free Asia, 20 May 14 (on Guoluo (Golog) TAP). 

Yushu Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [Yushu zangzu 
zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], issued and effective 11 September 13. The Yushu regu- 
lations were under preparation by late 2009 and were listed as part of the Qinghai Province 
People’s Congress Standing Committee legislative agenda in 2010. “Qinghai People’s Congress 
Standing Committee 2010 Legislation Program” [Qinghai sheng renda changweihui 2010 nian 
lifa jihua], 14 December 09, reprinted in Qinghai Province People’s Congress Standing Com- 
mittee, 3 March 10. The Commission has no information on why the regulations were not issued 
and effective until September 2013. For additional information on Tibetan Buddhist affairs regu- 
lations that took effect in other Tibetan autonomous prefectures, see CECC, Annual Report 
2011, 10 October 11, 209-12; “Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations Taking Effect in Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefectures,” Congressional-Executive Commission on China, 10 March 11. 

Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy, “China Expands New Measures To Di- 
rectly Control Tibetan Monasteries,” 18 May 14. According to a TCHRD source, officials in 
Chenduo (Tridu) county ordered the replacement of “monastic staff and management committee 
members with government and party appointees by 7 June 2014.” The Commission has not ob- 
served information on whether or not such activity was underway in other Yushu counties. 

Regulatory measures on Tibetan Buddhist affairs took effect in Guoluo in September 2010. 
Guoluo Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture Tibetan Buddhist Affairs Regulations [(juoluo zangzu 
zizhizhou zangchuan fojiao shiwu tiaoli], issued and effective 30 September 10. For additional 
information on Tibetan Buddhist affairs regulations that took effect in other Tibetan autono- 
mous prefectures, see CECC, Annual Report 2011, 10 October 11, 209—12; “Tibetan Buddhist 
Affairs Regulations Taking Effect in Tibetan Autonomous Prefectures,” Congressional-Executive 
Commission on China, 10 March 11. 

“Chinese Authorities Impose New Restrictions on Restive Tibetan County,” Radio Free 
Asia, 20 May 14. According to the RFA report, officials conducted the campaign in Banma 
(Pema) county. The Commission has not observed information on whether or not such activity 
was underway in other Guoluo counties. 

“Chinese Authorities Detain 16 Tibetans Rallying for Religious Leader’s Release,” Radio 
Free Asia, 26 December 13. According to an RFA source, “Another monk, Gyurme Tsultrim, who 
was taken away from Takna monastery in Nangchen on Nov. 29, has been released from deten- 
tion but placed under house arrest.” (Tagna Monastery is in Nangqian (Nangchen) county, 
Yushu (Yushul) Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Qinghai province.) “China Detains Two Senior 
Tibetan Monks,” Radio Free Asia, 17 December 13. According to an RFA source, “Local Tibetans 
suspect he was detained because of a speech he gave during a prayer festival in Nangchen in 
which he urged the promotion of Tibetan Buddhism, the Tibetan language, and moral ethics.” 
For more information on Gyurme Tsultrim, see the Commission’s Political Prisoner Database 
record 2014-00015. 

®^Tsering Woeser, “Weise: Cross-Province Arrest of Khenpo Karma Tsewang,” [Weise: zao 
kuasheng zhuabu de nangqian kanbu gama caiwang], Invisible Tibet (blog), 8 January 14; 
“China Detains Two Senior Tibetan Monks,” Radio Free Asia, 17 December 13; “Hundreds of 
Tibetan Protesters Demand Release of Detained Monks,” Radio Free Asia, 16 January 14. The 
January 16, 2014, RFA report described Karma Tsewang as “well-respected among Tibetans for 
his work to protect and promote the Tibetan lan^age, culture, and religion.” International 
Campaign for Tibet, “Rare Vigil Outside Prison To Support Popular Tibetan Monk,” 17 January 
14. ICT characterized Karma Tsewang as “well-known for his community initiatives to preserve 
Tibetan language, including teaching the language to young Tibetans.” “Jailed Tibetan Religious 
Leader in Failing Health, Meets With Lawyer,” Radio Free Asia, 11 March 14. An RFA source 
stated that officials “specifically accused [Karma Tsewang] of harboring fugitive monks from 
Chamdo’s Karma monastery at his own Japa [or Gongya] monastery,” and that lawyer “Tang 
Tian Hao” (Tang Tianhao) “rejected as unrealistic” the charges. For more information on Karma 
Tsewang, see the Commission’s Political Prisoner Database record 2014-00014. 

84“Driru Area Tibetans Sentenced in Secret,” Radio Free Asia, 1 April 14; “Chantleader of 
Drongna Monastery in Driru Sentenced to Eighteen Years,” Phayul, 1 April 14. According to 
the Phayul report, chant master Thardoe Gyaltsen of Drongna Monastery in Biru (Driru) coun- 
ty, Naqu (Nagchu) prefecture, Tibet Autonomous Region, possessed “pictures of the Tibetan 
leader the Dalai Lama and recordings of his speeches and teachings.” Oificials reportedly closed 
Drongna in November 2013 and detained the monastery’s “debate master,” Kalsang Dondrub. 
For more information, see the Commission’s Political Prisoner Database records 2014-00141 on 
Thardoe Gyaltsen and 2014-00056 on Kalsang Dondrub. 

®®Mandala, “What Is a Geshe?” April-May 2007. According to the article, a Geshe degree is 
“a scholastic degree in large monastic universities that can take two decades or more to com- 
plete.” 

“Senior Tibetan Monk Beaten to Death in Chinese Police Custody,” Radio Free Asia, 19 De- 
cember 13. According to RFA sources, Ngawang Jamyang was titled Geshe and taught at 
Tarmoe Monastery, located in Biru (Driru) county, Naqu (Naqchu) prefecture, Tibet Autonomous 
Region. Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy, “Dim Crackdown: Senior Tibetan 
Buddhist Scholar Beaten to Death in Police Custody,” 19 December 13. According to a TCHRD 
source, “It was clear that Ngawang Jampel was beaten to death while in secret detention. He 
was a healthy, robust man when he left his monastery to visit Lhasa.” For more information 
on Ngawang Jamyang, see the Commission’s Political Prisoner Database record 2008-00570. 

^'^Phuntsok Yangchen, “Abbot Among Five Tibetans Arrested,” Phayul, 17 April 14; “Monks 
Among Five Held in Tibet on Suspicion of Challenging Chinese Rule,” Radio Free Asia, 16 April 
14. The RFA report cited a source from the area who described the prayers as on behalf of Tibet- 
ans who “sacrificed their lives for the Tibetan cause.” For more information on Khedrub, see 
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the Commission’s Political Prisoner Database record 2014-00146. Based on Commission moni- 
toring and analysis, such language used from 2011 onward is likely to refer principally to Ti- 
betan self-immolators. The Commission has posted under the Special Topics section of the Re- 
sources tab on its Web site (www.cecc.gov) a series of summaries of information on Tibetan self- 
immolations. The summaries include a breakdown by gender, location, and occupation type. 

State Administration for Religious Affairs, Measures on the Management of the Reincarna- 
tion of Living Buddhas in Tibetan Buddhism [Zangchuan fojiao huofo zhuanshi guanli banfal, 
issued 18 July 07, effective 1 September 07. For more information on the measures, see CECC, 
2007 Annual Report, 10 October 07, 196—97; “New Legal Measures Assert Unprecedented Con- 
trol Over Tibetan Buddhist Reincarnation,” Congressional-Executive Commission on China, 5 
May 08; “Dalai Lama Rejects Communist Party ‘Brazen Meddling’ in Tibetan Buddhist Reincar- 
nation,” CECC China Human Rights and Rule of Law Update, No. 1, 24 January 12, 1. 

Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy, “Ancient Tibetan Monastery Under Siege 
Over Reincarnation Issue; Mother of Two Attempts Suicide Protest,” 10 September 13. Accord- 
ing to the TCHRD report, the name of the teacher who Tibetans believe reincarnates is Rongpo 
Ch^oeje (often used with the honorific “Rinpoche”). 

Ibid. According to the TCHRD report, the mother, Drolma Yangkyi (“Dolma Yangkey”), tried 
to kill herself by attempting to crash her motorcycle at high speed; instead, she fell off and in- 
jured herself seriously. 

Ibid. According to the TCHRD report, the court sentenced Dawa Khyenrab Wangchug “on 
charges that he contacted His Holiness the Dalai Lama during the search for [the reincarna- 
tion];” “at least one” TCHRD source reported that Dawa Khyenrab Wangchug had been released 
on medical parole. Phurbu Thinley, “Religious Oppression Forces Senior Monk To Commit Sui- 
cide,” Phayul, 27 July 10. For more information on Dawa Khyenrab Wangchug, see the Commis- 
sion’s Political Prisoner Database record 2010-00263. 

92 “Chinese Authorities Allow Tibetan Spiritual Teacher To Return to Monastery,” Radio Free 
Asia, 13 August 14; “China Allows Banned Tibetan Lama To Visit His Monastery,” Tibet Ex- 
press, 11 August 14; Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy, “Ancient Tibetan Mon- 
astery Under Siege Over Reincarnation Issue; Mother of Two Attempts Suicide Protest,” 10 Sep- 
tember 13. See also “Government Policy on Tibetan Reincarnation Leads to Expulsions, Deten- 
tions, Suicide,” CECC China Human Rights and Rule of Law Update, No. 8, 9 November 10, 
2 . 

93 International Campaign for Tibet, “China Tightens Control, Prevents Pilgrimage, Before 
Major Dalai Lama Teaching in Exile,” 12 June 14. 

94 Ibid. The 15th day of the 4th lunar month traditionally marks the birth, death 
(“paranirvana”), and enlightenment of the historical Buddha. For a Tibetan calendar, see Men- 
Tsee-Khang, “Calendar,” last visited 3 September 14. 

95 “Happy Tibetan New Year,” Nine Ways (blog), 2 March 14 (regarding Wood Horse year); 
“A New Beginning: Happy Losar,” Nine Ways (blog), 10 February 13 (regarding 60-year cycle). 

95 International Campaign for Tibet, “China Tightens Control, Prevents Pilgrimage, Before 
Major Dalai Lama Teaching in Exile,” 12 June 12. 

9'^ “Ensure Absolute Security in the Ideological Field — Fourth Discussion on Earnestly Imple- 
menting the Spirit of the Regional Propaganda and Ideological Work Conference” [Quebao 
yishixingtai lingyu juedui anquan — si lun renzhen guanche quanqu xuanchuan sixiang gongzuo 
huiyi jingshenl, Tibet Daily, 3 October 13 (translated in Open Source Center, 6 October 13). 

93 Chen Quanguo, “Ensuring Ideological Security in Tibet With the Spirit of Daring To Go Into 
Battle — Earnestly Studying the Thorough Implementation of the Spirit of General Secretary Xi 
Jinping’s Important Speech at the National Propaganda and Ideology Work Conference” [Yi 
ganyu liang jian de jingshen quebao xizang yishixingtai lingyu anquan — renzhen xuexi guanche 
xi jinping zongshuji zai quanguo xuanchuan sixiang gongzuo huiyi shang de zhongyao jianghua 
jingshen]. Seeking Truth, 1 November 13 (translated in Open Source Center, 12 November 13). 
For more information on the Tibet Autonomous Region village-level deployment of Communist 
Party cadres, which began in 2011, see Li Yuan and Wen Tao, “Tibet Sends More Than 60,000 
Cadres to the Grassroots Over Two Years, the Most Extensive in 60 Years” [Xizang liang nian 
xuanpai yu 6 wan ganbu xia jiceng — wei 60 nian lai zui da guimo], Xinhua, 10 September 13. 

99 “Ensure Absolute Security in the Ideological Field — Fourth Discussion on Earnestly Imple- 
menting the Spirit of the Regional Propaganda and Ideological Work Conference” [Quebao 
yishixingtai lingyu juedui anquan — si lun renzhen guanche quanqu xuanchuan sixiang gongzuo 
hui3d jingshenl, Tibet Daily, 3 October 13 (translated in Open Source Center, 6 October 13). Ac- 
cording to Tibet Daily, Chen Quanguo stated: “We must extensively carry out thematic edu- 
cational activities, deeply carry out patriotic educational activities, implement the ‘patriotic rev- 
olutionary history and culture exploration project,’ and build a network of patriotic educational 
bases that covers the entire region; we must deeply conduct education on comparison between 
the new and old Tibets and carry out the ‘new and old Tibets comparison historical records ex- 
ploration project’ to educate the masses of all ethnic groups, especially the younger generation; 

100 “Ensure Absolute Security in the Ideological Field — Fourth Discussion on Earnestly Imple- 
menting the Spirit of the Regional Propaganda and Ideological Work Conference” [Quebao 
yishixingtai lingyu juedui anquan — si lun renzhen guanche quanqu xuanchuan sixiang gongzuo 
huiyi jingshen], Tibet Daily, 3 October 13 (translated in Open Source Center, 6 October 13). For 
an explanation of “the three inseparables,” see Yang Jing and Yang Chuantang, “Great Progress 
in Ethnic Minority Relations,” Seeking Truth Journal, Vol. 2, No. 1 (2010), updated 19 Sep- 
tember 11. According to the article, “[The third generation of the central collective leadership 
of the CPC with Jiang Zemin at the core! advocated the important idea that ‘the Han ethnic 
group cannot be separated from the minority ethnic groups, the minority ethnic groups cannot 
be separated from the Han ethnic group and no minority ethnic group can be separated from 
the others (This became known as the ‘three inseparables’ in Chinese),’ stressing that all ethnic 
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groups should share a common fate, should all be of one mind and should continuously work 
to strengthen the cohesive force of the Chinese nation.” 

^°^For information on reports observed during the Commission’s 2014 reporting year of Ti- 
betan detentions linked to promoting “unity” among Tibetans, see, e.g., the Commission’s Polit- 
ical Prisoner Database records: (arranged in descending chronological order by date of deten- 
tion): records 2014-00193 on Gebhe, 2014-00016 on Phuntsog Namgyal, 2014-00017 on Pema 
Tsultrim, 2014-00018 on Dorje Lodroe, 2014-00019 on Yungdrung, 2014-00020 on Tatob, 2014- 
00021 on Tashi Namgyal, 2()14-00022 on Doije Rigzin, 2014-00023 on Sonam, 2014-00012 on 
Gonpo Tenzin, 2014-00009 on Trinle Tsekar, and 2013-00377 on Tamdrin. 

102 “Tibetans Clash With Police Over Chinese Flag Campaign,” Radio Free Asia, 2 October 13; 
Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and Democracy, “Beatings, Detention, Threats After Tibetans 
Reject China’s ‘Mass Line’ Policy in Diru,” 5 October 13; Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and 
Democracy, “Diru Under Lockdown: One Tibetan Sentenced; More Injured by Gunshots and Dis- 
appeared,” 8 October 13. 

103 As of September 1, 2014, the Commission’s Political Prisoner Database contained the fol- 
lowing 58 records of detention or imprisonment linked to the Biru (Driru) county crackdown (ar- 
ranged in descending chronological order by date of detention): records 2014-00068 on Konchog 
Dragpa, 2014-00141 on Thardoe Gyaltsen, 2014-00070 on Tsultrim Nyandrag, 2014-00061 on 
Choedron, 2014-00060 on Yangchen, 2014-00059 on Bumchog, 2014-00010 on Choekyab, 2014- 
00011 on Tselha, 2014-00012 on Gonpo Tenzin, 2014-00062 on Sonam Tobgyal, 2014-00137 on 
Ngangdrag, 2014-00135 on Rigsal, 2014-00024 on Kalsang Choglang, 2008-00570 on Ngawang 
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